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Americans in 
Tehran 
embassy face 
spy trial 

Speaking in the holy city of Qora yesterday 
Ayatollah Khomeini told “The Times” that 
American diplomats held hostage in the embassy 
in Teheran will face trial on espionage charges. 
He said President Carter was in breach. of 
M international law ” by refusing to extradite the 
Shah and maintaining spies” in the embassy.. 

Ayatollah issues threat 
in Qom interview 


From Robert Fisk 
Qom, Nov IS 

Although at least tfirce nf the 
United States Embassy hostages 
are to ho released in Tehran, 
the remaining American diplo¬ 
mats held captive are ro face 
trial on espionage charges on 
the personal orders of Ayatollah 
Khomeini—unless President 
Carter extradites the Shah to 
Iran. 

While the students occupy¬ 
ing the American compound in 
Tehran were preparing to re¬ 
lease the women and blacks 
among the hostages, the Aya¬ 
tollah was walking into a 
sparsely-furnished room at the 
front of his heavily-guarded 
home in Qom to pronounce on 
the fate nf the remaining 50 or 
so American diplomats held 
Prisoner- 

Sitting cmss-legged on a small 
hlue-and-white panemed car- 
-Ttet and sraring fixed hr at the 
■ floor in front of mm, the 
Iranian religious leader—who 
seemed remarkably fit, despite 
the official reports of his 
“ fatigue "—announced that 
they “will be tried—and those 
guiltv of espionage will submit 
to the verdict of the court”. 

Since the revolution, almost 
evervone found guilty of spy¬ 
ing ‘in the country has been 
sentenced to death. 

Asked if he could guarantee 
the lives of the remaining 
American diplomats, the Ayatol¬ 
lah. paused for a moment and 
then replied: ** It would be 
appropriate to sav that as long 
ns they (the hostages) stay 
here, they are under the banner 
of Islam and cannot be harmed 
. . . But obviously, as long as 
this matter continues, they will 
remain here—and until rue 
Shah is returned to our country, 
they may be tried 

The Ayatollah, who was 
speaking to The Times and two 
American television reporters, 
has clearly decided that the 
Shah's extradition should 
dominate every facet of Iranian 
foreign policy despite the inter¬ 
national furore created by the 
Embassy occupation. 

He appears determined to 


President Carter to submit to 
Iran's demands. 

Although he implied mat the 
Americans would not Face trial 
if the Shah was returned. 
Ayatollah Khomeini made it 
nnro than clear that the remain¬ 
ing diplomats in Tehran would 
lace a public trial if his 
extradition demand was not met. 

In the Ayatollah's opinion— 
and he expressed this re¬ 
peatedly to us today—it is 
President Carter who is in 
breach of u international law " 
bv refusing to extradite the 
Shah and by maintaining 
“spies" in the American Em¬ 
bassy. Diplomatic immunity 
did not extend to spies, he 
said. 

Unsmiling and grave-faced. 
Ayatollah Khomeini, who was 
rfrassed in black robes and a 
black amami turban, thought 
carefuliy before uttering each 
statement. Only when he talked 
of .American "espionage” in 
Iran did his voice Ipse its calm 
monotone and rise in anger. 

His voice sounded tired, but 
from where I was sitting 10ft 
away from him, rhe Ayatollah s 
face seemed alert. When the 
interview was ended, he leapt 
to his feet with the energy of 
a young man, his eyes glancing 


intently Bt everyone present, 
then left the room hurriedly. 
He did not smile once. 

The interview was arranged 
by the American National 
Broadcasting Corporation and 
American Broadcasting Corpor¬ 
ation television networks, and 
the Ayatollah’s words were 
primarily directed towards an 
American audience. 

When Mr John Hart of NBC. , 
for example, asked him if 
relations with the United States 1 
might be broken off entirely 
he replied that this might he 
considered. If an American j 
Embassy continued to operate i 
in Tehran, it would only he, 
able to do so if the mission was 
not engaged in espionage. 

The Islamic leader did not 
specify exactly what spying 
activities he believes the 
Embassy staff to be guilty of. 
Certainly the documents 
revealed by the students occupy¬ 
ing the Embassy compound in 
Tehran have in themselves dis¬ 
closed no complex conspiracy 
against the present authorities. 

The three hostages to be 
released were presented to the 1 
international press inside the 
American Embassy tonight. 
Two black United Stares 
Marines—Sergeanr Dell Maples 
and Sergeant William Queries 
—and Miss Kathy Gross 
answered questions after 300 
students, including 100 women 
dressed in the traditional 
Islamic chadors, had sung songs 
praising the Ayatollah. 

Sergeant Maples, dressed to a 
combat jacket and army fatigue 
trousers, said he thought die. 
Iranian revolution had been a 
good thing”. The students 
“ believe in what they are fight¬ 
ing for”. Miss Gross said con¬ 
ditions for the other hostages 
were ** very good ”, although she 
admitted that “maybe people 
have been mentally upset . 

Tehran, Nov 15.—Dr Muham¬ 
mad Beheshci, secretary of the 
ruling Revolutionary Council, 
said tonight that Iran would 
break off diplomatic relations 
with the United States unless 
it changes its attitude towards 
Tran.—Reuter. 

Patrick Brogan writes from 


American hostages being held 
in Tehran might be put on 
trial has reinforced Washing¬ 
ton's reluctance to comment on 
the affair. 

The States Department could 
only say that it did not know 
when the handful of hostages 
the Iranians have promised to 
release will be allowed to 
leave, how many were involved) 
and what would happen next. 

The blacks and women, 
whose departure has been 
promised, will be kept away 
from the press for a while, 
ostensibly to protect them 

The authorities are obviously 
deeply concerned that, if the 
released hostages disclose dratr 
conditions for cheir compatriots 
arc really bad, there will be a 
severe public reaction here, 
which in turn might jeopardize 
tfie hostages’ lives. 

Mr Ali A&ha, the Iranian 
Charge d'Affaires here, who 
appeared on a television pro¬ 
gramme this morning, avoided 
questions about the possible 
trial of the hostages, and said 
the seizure of the Embassy 
should be seen in the context 
of “ at least 27 years of terror, 
torture, political and economic 
repression.” 
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Thames barrier ; With a dangerously high 
tide expected for rhe Thames on Thursday 
(writes Alan Hamilton), renewed, pressure 
is .being expected from the highest level to 
ensure speedy completion of the belated, 
and expensive,Thaunes barrier. 

Mr Peter Walker, Minister of Agriculture, 
who has overall responsibility for national 
floed defences, and Sir Horace Cutler, 
leader of the Greater London Council, are 
to meet the barrier's main contractors to 
-emphasize the urgency of the works and to 
ensure that a good rate of progress is main¬ 
tained. 

The barrier at Woolwich should have 
been ready for the present high-risk winter 
season, but latest estimates suggest that it 
will be ready in 1982, Both Mr Walker, 
whose department is meeting three quarters 
of the £426m cost, and the GLC are known 
to be deeply concerned that the work is so 
far behind schedule. They fear that a high 


Photograph ’ by Brliii Hwri> 

surge tide may breach the • inadequate 
defences.. . . .'J. '-V 

’ Work has been considerably 'Speeded- up 
since last year*: whed- tbe GLG- injected an 
extra £10nr into th'e contract, most of which 
will go as bonuses to "the construction crews 
for completing specific part? of the work on 
time. • .'■■■• V.-. • 

Last week the GLC mounted a £100,000 
publicity campaign, aimed at the million 
people who live or work in the 47 square 
miles of the capital that are at risk. The 
GLC plans • a number of other publicity 
campaigns, including further fall-scale flood 
alert exercises, before' die barrier’s com¬ 
pletion date. 

In the photograph is the barrier which in 
the early 1980s should be London’s flood 
defence system. 

Next Monday : Why the-harrier is three 
years late and costing twice .the original 
estimate. 


Muzorewa warning to two political 
parties representing Patriotic Front 


From Eric Marsden 
Salisbury, Nov 18 
Bishop Abel Muzorewa, the 
Zimbabwe Rhodesian Prime 
Minister, returned home to be 
greeted as the victor of the Lan¬ 
caster House constitutional con¬ 
ference by tens of thousands of 
supporters today and warned 
the Patriotic Front at an airport 
press conference that if its guer¬ 
rillas failed to observe, a cease¬ 
fire the political party or 
parties which represented them 
might be disqualified from the 
coming general election. - 
He said that if it were proved 
beyond reasonable doubt that 
elements of Zipra (the fighting 
faction of the Patriotic Franc 
led by Mr Joshua Nkomo) or 
Zanla (the fighting faction led 
by Mr Robert Mugabe) was con¬ 
tinuing to fight, Zapu or Zanu 
(rhe respective political parties) 
would be disqualified. They 
would be ignoring a ceasefire 
agreement made and admini¬ 


stered by the representative of 
the Queen. 

Earlier, Bishop Muzorewa bad- 
refused to reply to a question 
on whether Patriotic Front 
guerrillas would be allowed 
access to the country with their 
arms, saying that this was'-stiU 
under negotiation. 

The Bishop was greeted'by-a 
crowd estimated by a. senior 
policemen at 70,COO, though' 
other seasoned observers put it 
at about half that number. Ban¬ 
ners hailed him as “Muzorewa • 
the saoctions-remover”, “Tire, 
man who brought you world 
recognition ”, “ The Moses of. 
our times” and “The man who 
could afford ro stand down 
because he had faith in you,- 
the people, to return., him to 
power ”. 

He had spent the- night in' 
Johannesburg after a brief 
meeting with Mr R.' F., Botha, 
the South African Prime Minis¬ 
ter. soon after his arrival from. 
London on Sarurday. In .another 


week or two it will not be 
necessary for the.Prime Minis-, 
ter to make such a diversion, as 
British . Airways are preparing, 
to resume direct flights' to 
Salisbury after 14 years. - 
When the cheering, adulation 
and' impromptu dancing had' 
subsided and die .black: drum 
majorettes had marched off, the 
Bishop told the cr-owd-io -the 
Shooa language that during his 
10-week London visit he had* 
fulfilled all his promises—that 
sanctions would, be lifted, the 
country returned to legality and 
international recognition and 
peace restored. • ' * ■ 

He was reminded at the press 
conference that when he left 
Salisbury in September he -had 
said he could only spare two. 
weeks for the conference add' 
saw-no point in another election. ; 
He replied - that be had agreed : 
to new elections when' he and 
bis delegation found out .that 

| Continued on-page 5; col 4 


had not .beep informed. 

Mnugeera were saying lest 
ndgfat, however* time do decisBoc 
has -been taken oo-whether such 
a motion -would be-Cabled in the 
Commons so facilitate a debater 
It will -be considered this morn¬ 
ing with,other options. - 

MreTfiBaBdher. nw-ydecideto 
crake a. fuu aber statement, hut' 
this wmdd be from tire dispatch 
bode said nor hr.the form.of fl 
written poriiaiateiTtMy answer 
as happened on. the. first occa-. 
sum. - .- Aitemai&vely,. .there 
coudd. be. u different florin o£ 
motion before the Co mmons - - 

"Wbat. does* appear certain,, 
and.this is ajdvice corning from-: 
several"..qitarters, . is .ibat the. 
Govermnent would''be- foolish 
to ellonr an emerge n cy debase, 
on .tbe .basis- of a successful 
apolkaition under Standing 
Order No S. 

A Labour' backbencher, Mr 
W-dliaKn H-amilton, (Fife Cen¬ 
tral} % to make such an apjpH-' 
cation 'tihfis afternoon and tiie' 
'Speaker wpl have ..to" .give a. 
ruling. Besides ministers 
are. .advisfbg . e^ost.' soah . a ’ 
course,' 'It'- became known last. 

that shadow oninisters 
take: a snnilat view arad. that 
the’-. - Goverzument.. has; been 
-informed.', • ’’ ' 

The Govevmneut is . bound 
cherefare to make a statement- 
in the Commons today setting 
out. its intentions- Although 
Mrs Thatcher and her cot 
-leagues- are not involved -in . 
what happened mere than-15 
years ago, ministers are acutely: 
conscious that the Government; 
cannot, afford to-be seen mis- 
handling. events because of the 
effect- it could -/have -om its . 
im%e .generally. . : ,-. ^- 

The stdrin- has arisen 

■since Mrs XbatcUet^ TBtatemenf 
■has.-;'• hotJ iia-prised tdimscers.. 
The Brime- Minister and hts^ 
-advisers '''drafted-. ft knowing- 
chat thwe would' he' demands-- 
for more information. What has 
surprised some shadow minis¬ 
ters, however, is the fact that 
Mrs Thatcher was prepared' to 
give such a detailed written 
reply. 

It was explained . last night ’ 
that ministers h&d flot .deddetL 
do their next course. because 
they wanted to,have the week- 
end for reflection, a clear indi¬ 
cation tlmttifere ere imunerable 
pitfaBs in'tiiexr way and they 
do not want to cause 1 serious 
embarrassment^ : ■. .. 

The pressure for a ddbaxe' was« 
intensified, yesterday when Mr. 
Ted Leadbitter. Labour MPl.for 
Hartlepools, whose question to 
Mrs. Thatcher provoked . the' 
original reply,'. said "be. had 
written to Mrs Thatcher calling, 
for a Cormxxqns,-discussion. ..-. 

His letter, which will be' 
delivered today,' toys: *A; 
great deal of comment has been' 
made since' the friihe Minister 
answered' my question last 
week on Anthony Blunt and 
national security. A number of' 
issues have now arisen tausing 
- public concern. I • now feel it 
is important to- seriously. con¬ 
sider the need for a full debate: 

! in the House.” ' 

L He. adds: “In miditipn,' an 
inquiry appear^ to be heeded 
j for there are issues beyond the- 
guilt of one man which are 
required to be examined.” 

One; of -the major .questions . 
needing examination was the. 
“ academic-ejirism ” in therChdl 
Service’ which puts.' certain 
people- above the Taw.'be saysv 
Others -were the questions of 
accountability and control, and 
the powers of tbeAttorney Gen- 
, eral.' • '••••■ • 

StiU4n lading, and photograph 
; • page 
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Um shift In policy is par t of - 
the GasennhooitV detenamumm 
to . make ihe - bwotte ’. 

tkm' ics top economic priority. : 
Ass part of the price.k. recogn¬ 
izes tim tiiieto may have to-be. 
sacrifices. in output- and. etnploy- 
xneat; at Mast tbe short; 
j'Tight mooefcary pojacaes wul 
be used' to attract funds fiW 
Opec cnuntrtes. whfidi' whI w be 
needed to nzafoaiu > a strong 
pound ait alsnw .wboi' tbe ;cair* 
j rent account is in defidt " 

. The policy is riwrply different 
from that advdemed by tbe last 
■ T-jdh m«r:~ ^Government. L^onr 
rstated on a number of occasions 
that a current- aocoimt surjrfus 
was necessary for-Britain in the 
■early. ©80s-to' repay foreign 
debts -ind to fhtance the- deficit. 
on our'coital account as. .the' 
private sector invests Overseas. 1 

Behind. the, * Government’s 
.Switch'ofTi'pUcy 3s the fear that 
attempts td. achipve' a assent 
account : stfrpl\is wOtfld -. tOean.- 
gettmg the exdmngfe rate ‘down - 
to; a level -which -would have 
damaging - deflationary conse¬ 
quences. In- qphe of - thebenefks 
of .North ; Sea ofi,’ the Ivtest 
Treasury forecast- is /likely _ to 
show-a. deficit on our-ttraaing ' 
accOunf next year.- 
- ' A hi^i exchange rate makes 
it more difficult- to. sell our 
products-daewad «nd easier for 
-foreign txknpetitxAB xo vnoke in¬ 
roads here- Tins in turn makes- 
. it more daffiabult : foc BritiA - 
industri^ w^inBke^^pinnfits.ood 
to grow. 7 ? - ' ;' •• " -: - •:' •. ■ : -~/ 

Minjswas seam to have de- 
’cided, however, that these, risks 
are worth tafafog as part of - a. 

;strategy -. asoedj.at . brin&ng 
:&onm. inflatiocn -" cis a- first 
.priboffyi.- .They . hwre. ; - deariy 
been influenced by., views such 
as those be&l .byV Protfresqic 
T^rry fonu, ttebra- as 
Economic Adviser next 
Janu ary and -who tr^, ar^ied 
that changes in-.the esmbeoge- 


sate are - owe of tile 

■fociors which vnfluence' «lfw 

won- t ■ „ 

The Government's itoltcy 
!.throws: a wholly, new Britt On. 

.the recent derision to abolfflh 
exchange controls. Many jnnt- 
.side and some inside thj.jjjj 
eminent thought this heralded 
3 new WHHogness to see sterling 
come down, in order, to restore 
■ industrial competitiveness. 

. Although some advocates o* 
vthe move clearly felt this way, 
the - move should actually os 
seen within the much broader 
.context of the Governments 
..Willingness to expose *ts mon^ 
tgry policies to lnternationM 
examination. ' 

Abolishing exchange controls' 
makes the British financial sys¬ 
tem. much/more seuskrve « 
'movements of interest rates .m 
other countries and'to compan- 
sons between United Kmgom 
a qd foreign ; mon*tary and -fisc 31 
■ policies; 

Thus,.' the prime .means by 
-which.the exchange rate is held 
up is likely ;»>-> 
“monetary policy in the United 
Kingdom than In. the rest or 
:the,world. This is thought to be 
much -more important jn the 
long term than any intervention 
policy- '.-' . .-: 

The Government -remains 
committed' to'the'belief that tlie' 
- poOhd must-be allowed to float 
jon 1 foreign exchange markets- 
A problem is that removuig ex¬ 
change- controls is likely to 
cause,-initially, a flow of funds, 
out of the-country as investors 
.‘try to .diversify their assets by 
pin-charing foreign portfolios. 

•:' The - Government cotdd decide 
that'' using •' funds from its 
reserves to match this outflow 
would not- breach. its; general 
eominitment to" a. ftce-floatiag 
etdhange rate. If public swtior 
assets- in -the fpn» oF official 
reserves were rbdacetf: and' pri- 
yatq'- assets, overseas, increased, 
■ tilm would fit. in with tiie over- 
all -jxlan tp reduce riie role of 
tfae.pub&c sector. Such a policy 
cotdd-be .pursued.only.--'so far 
yriihpnt: toppling over into .in¬ 
tervention . in the'traditional 
' sense. A further constraint'is 
: the' Prime.' Minister's known 
' '.; .eoDtimied on page IS,' col 2 
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Mal»force wi&ds eariv-vfflterdsv toe. luevnat. soa iuur or iuk 
coaster_off. tbe Wcst Scorosh '“fe" ]!’ f S”“ lv!L , , akcn in 


semos rajuiy-. to .the crews- tLSjf° d - 0ne . *° ^ pQt °° 

S^d 3 WGasti^vL 1 ’SJfr^SJ ' - ^ I& lifeboat, which had 
afiSlb^v^S oertr from Pmr Askaig was 

• • ’«: • -lI- ■ about three mfles out from the 

- sheli*: of tiie Sound of Islay, 
^^”9? rtf*-,;^y ga ^ .. when a, huge wave-heaped mto 

heard that-foe .cm*. T-pne - itsskfe turning thq vessel over, 
parityr« Lsung and roquhea..,.. MrTFrank- Speara, secretary 
help ^ heavy seas near a bg&l : - of . ishsy. lifeboat, station.’ 
.bouse about time- raflea- from j . « wh-n 


:z ?:.ott aDd. equipment ...on. -deck 
*.*.damaged-dr washed away The 
;w«tie -laiiiia>ea.-....... port propeller was not-working 

: The Barra lifeboat was' about,; pro pte rfy ; and there was no 
two- hours. Out.: of" GaitiebSy;' adternative- but to limp back 
wfiea it caprized. It relied oral 1 en one engine. Both, lifeboats 
and rapes'-tin.; tiie.3dct' broke ’ were" .-fitted 'with' self-righting 
free footing a ■-pmpeller/-'Tne- gf^r- - r' ' 



Teacher crisis 
in sciences 
getting worse 

There is a critical shortage of physics 
teachers, the Association for Science 
Education sav*. The number entering 
secondary schools is less than half the 
amount five years ago, and an unpulv 
lished survey shows that nn e third ot 
those teaching the subject were un¬ 
qualified in that field. The number of 
mathematics and chemistry teachers 
entering schools has dropped sharply 
over the past five years, rhe survey 
shows. The association estimates that 
“ ■.cry Shortly” there. will be only 
enough qualified physic teachers to 
work with children over the age orw ^ 

Prior move to 
counter leftists 

Mr James Prior, Secretary of State for 
Employment, has said he favours the 
Civil Service unions bolding their meet¬ 
ings at "core" rime instead of after 
office hours in a move to_counter w-nat 
ministers regard as growing lefnsi in¬ 
fluence. * a Sc 2 


M Giscard likely 
to shun dash 

President Giscard cfEstaing -comes to 
Britain today for talks with Mrs 
Thatcher, among signs that i the French 
Government wishes to avoid anything 
giving the impression of a Franco- 
Britisn confrontation. It is emphasized 
in Paris that rhe Communitv budget, 
fish or mutton issues, likely to be 
raised by the Prime Minister, can be 
dealt with only at the Dublin “ summit" 

. Page 4 

Reagan lead in poU 

Mr Ronald Reagan has won a straw 
poll of Florida Republicans, but his 
margin over the party’s other presiden¬ 
tial candidates was not greaL Mr George 
Bush, a former head of- the Central 
Intelligence Agency made -a. sur¬ 
prisingly good showing Page S 

Ford writes off BL 

Ford has written off BL a* a serious 
competitor. Replying to union pay de¬ 
mands, the American- -company’s 
United Kingdom subsidiary says that 
BL’s internal difficulties are so great 
that the real threat to Ford’s share or 
the British market comes from inter¬ 
national importers Tagt 15 


Pilgrimage by Pope 
to Turkey 

The Pope is to visit Turkey on a pil¬ 
grimage to promote the endeavour of 
Christian unity.- The Pope is to meet 
the Oecumenical Patriarch of - Con¬ 
stantinople Dimitrios, who . has' 
primacy oF honour among Eastern 
Orthodox churches. Page 5 
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Bolivia coup fiasco 

Failure o ft he Bolivian military -coup, 
begun on November 1, marks a new 
political atmosphere in which any 
military leader will have to think 
' twice before attempting to seize power. 

. _ - Page 6 , 

British law in Israel- 

Harsh ..anti-terrorist regulations drawn 
up V. the British in the violent closing- 
stages of the Palestine mandate ore 
; being used by the Israeli Government in 
its moves to deport Mr Bassam Shaka, 
Arab mayor of Nablus. Page.6 
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Doctors warned of 
Computer trials 

Britain’s family doctors have been 
warned by.-the-BMA that there »:a- 
risk of patients’. medical records going 
info a: child health central computer be¬ 
fore ■ confidentiality has -.been safe¬ 
guarded.' The general practitioners 
committee has becn told, that-two area 
health authorities have begun trial 

schemes- ■ Page 4 
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after President Rene reports a plot /_ j5 
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LetEtrs: On Pitfesscr Antitony: 
Blunt,, from Mr David Green; on 
Prayer Book language,, from the 
Bishop . of Peterborough . and. 
others: and - on the return of 
The •Times, from Miss Margaret 
Coade and others 
Leading articles : EEC. . budget 
University Finance *. 

Arts, page'7 * : 

Peter Caliracoresst reviews the 
Monday Book. Ultra in the West ; 
William Mann on recitals by. Luigi 
Alva 'and.' Gary • Kar . 

Features, pages's, 12. 

Charles Dougkw-Hotnc says China, 
is a market worth walbnn for; 
Harriet Harman, dnd Stephen. 

SeMsy on Jury vetting 
Obituary,'page 34 : - r "■ 

;«r JL M. Buxton, LbGen Sir Brian 
KimmJre - . 

Sport, pages 8 and 9 " 

-Tennis: John ■ McEnroe wins 
Benson and- Hedges tourwunent, 
Rugby Union.: EhgJand'Rick three 
new caps to ■ play - against Hew 
Zealand. 

Business hews, pages 15*22 
Business features. Alan. Badd 
reports -do the ^StwenuBeotis bqc-. 
rowing . policy ; -.proepws for the 
Trustee Savina. Banks. examined 
by Margaret "Seme 
Budness : management; An 
accountant vmo is.-qampaigning to' 1 
inonen'the 1 accotraraatB* bold on 
industry ; «iciiieers*- pay - ■ . 


: until newerops can be harvested Otiierwise tho usands 
-more wiS die. And that niustno thappen aga^ n . 

■. ThafS why yourhdpis so important-continuing 
Mp-over the OMnin^ mon&s-'.Signiug the hankers 
orflerifinm bdiew for aiewpotmds a month could 
make a'wo rid of difference. If you caritdo fhat send 
any donafion-rwbafevCT^ yA»i. 
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HOME NEWS 


Minister’s plan to cut 
influence of left in 
Civil Service unions 


By Paul Rout ledge 
Labour Editor 

The Government is consider¬ 
ing steps to counter what 
ministers see as increasing left- 
wing influence the Civil Ser¬ 
vice unions. 

Mr James Prior, Secretary oF 
State for Employment, wants 
union meetings in the Civil 
Service to take place during 
“core” time rather than 
“ flexitime ” at the end of 
working hours, in the hope 
that more people will attend. 

The minister believes that 
better attended meetings will 
more accurately reflect the 
views of rank and file 
members, and result in more 
moderates being elected ro 
union office. 

Political developments in 
two unions, the Civil and Pub¬ 
lic Services Association and 
the Sociry of Civil and Public 
Servants, are causing the Gov¬ 
ernment concern. Both took in¬ 
dustrial action last winter, 
forcing up the Government's 
wage hill and creating serious 
cash shortages in the Post 
Office. 

Tbe Employment Secretary's 
move comes after a speech by 
Mrs Margaret Thatcher at the 
weekend arguing in favour of 
secret bailors rather than mass 
meetings organized by what 
she called trade union “bully 
boys 

She told delegates to the 
Conservative Trade Unionists* 
annual conference in Notting¬ 
ham on Saturday: “You repre¬ 
sent the millions of yrade 
unionists who reject socialism 
and reject ciass conflict. We 
can rightly claim to represent 
the original ideals and aspira¬ 
tions of trade unionism. 

“ We are not something 
alien, something added, but 
part of the movement’s con¬ 
science helping to restore it to 
its original purpose." 

Tbc Conservatives* stand in 
favour of the secret ballot sym¬ 
bolized their concern for union 
democracy. “We believe that 
this will ‘depend largely on the 
resolve of union members to 
have their own say in making 
union policy at all levels." 

The Government did not 
claim, that the postal ballot 
would by itself usoer in union 
democracy and accountability, 
or put an eod to strikes and 


militancy, Mrs Thatcher went 
on. “ But ballots will help 
union rank and file members 
,to get the unions they deserve. 
Ballots will give members a 
. better chance to have flbeir say 
in the choice of policy and of 
■ leaders at all levels. 

The conference overwhelm¬ 
ingly endorsed a resolution 
calling on the Government to 
implement its trade union 
reform proposals ar the earli¬ 
est, paying particular attention 
to secret ballots. 

Mr Alan Paul, of Norman- 
ton. West Yorkshire, summed 
up the feeling of delegates 
when he said the introduction 
of secret ballots gave Conserva¬ 
tives a “ golden opportunity ” 
to get rid of unrepresentative 
union leaders. 

In a dialogue at the* con¬ 
ference with Mr Martin 
Adeney, industrial relations 
correspondent of BBC televi¬ 
sion, Mr Prior argued -against 
compulsory secret ballots and 
in favour of a voluntary sys¬ 
tem encouraged by sate finan¬ 
cial aid. 

Citing tbe successful exam¬ 
ple of the BL shop floor vote, 
he issued a warning char the 
unions would make political 
capita] out of a Tory Govern¬ 
ment imposing statutory bal¬ 
lots. 

He promised that lire Gov¬ 
ernment’s Bill on industrial 
relations, covering the closed 
shop, secondary picketing end 
secret ballots, will be pub¬ 
lished before Christinas. Some 
items might be left over for a 
second round of legislation, 
particularly in the _ field of 
trade union immunities, where 
a wide-ranging review of the 
law is taking place. 

Mr Aiastair Graham, assist¬ 
ant general secretary of the 
CPSA, said last night: “We 
have been pressing the Govern¬ 
ment to show meetings of 
members in work time, with 
some success, over a period of 
years. 

“I think it would be a mis¬ 
take for the Government to 
think that this will lead to less 
militancy in the Civil Service 
trade unions, because it is gov¬ 
ernment attitudes towards pay 
and conditions in the Civil Ser¬ 
vice that dictate their mili¬ 
tancy, rather than when the 
meetings are held-" 


Councils will consider how 
to curb pay claims 


By Donald Mac in tyre 
Labour Reporter 

Local authority employers 
responsible for negotiations 
covering 2,500,000 workers have 
been called to a meeting in Lon¬ 
don this week to try to devise 
a pay strategy in response to 
demands from some groups for 
rises of 17 per cent or more. 

Members of the key Local 
Authority Conditions of Service 
Advisory Board have the diffi¬ 
cult task of reconciling the 
demands with the decision by 
Mr Michael Heseltine, Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Environ¬ 
ment, to peg the increase in the 
rate support grant to. a level 
equivalent to an inflation rate 
oF 13 per cent. 

Negotiators for the first sig¬ 
nificant group affected, the 
1,100,000 council manual work¬ 
ers at the centre of disputes 
last winter, will be given a 
response to their claim for sub¬ 
stantial pay rises when they 
meet employers on November 
30. 

Mr Charles Donnet, secretary 
of the manual unions' nego¬ 
tiators. said last night that he 
would be seeking .rises to keep 
pace with the 17.2 per cent 
current annual rise in the 
Retail Price Index. 

By contrast, in the wake of 
Mr Heseltine’s announcement, 
leaders of both the Association 
nf Metropolitan Authorities and 


the Association of District 
Councils have suggested that 
pay awards would have to be 
well under 13 per cent 

Mr Ian McCallum, chairman 
of the ADC, said on Friday 
that wages and salary awards 
would have to be “ within the 
10 per cent mark" if standards 
of service and jobs were to be 
preserved and substantial in¬ 
creases in rates to be avoided. 

Mr . Donnet said last night 
that rises tied to inflation were 
needed to maintain the posi¬ 
tion afforded council manual 
workers by the staged rises 
awarded by the Clegg Com¬ 
mission on Pay Comparability. 

Mr Donnet said: “Thirteen 
per cent-is itself not an accept¬ 
able figure and -any offer less 
than the inflation rate will 
make it difficult to reach a 
settlement. But to start talking 
of a single figure increase is 
absolute nonsense.” 

It remains to be seen how 
far local authority unions will 
be affected by publicized in¬ 
creases for other workers. One 
local authority group, tbe fire¬ 
men, have already been awar¬ 
ded 20 per cent, but that is 
thanks to the terms of the 
settlement reached at the end 
of the 1977-78 strike linking 
their pay to that of the top 25 
per cent of manual workers. 


Professor 
Blunt 
to break 
Ms silence 

By Stewart Tendler . . 
and Ian Bradley- 
. Professor Anthony Blunt, 
named as the .“ fourth man” in 
the Philby affair by the Prime. 
Minister, remained in hiding 
with friends yesterday. Mr 
Michael Rubinstein, his lawyer, 
said his .client might make a 
statement this week. 

Mr Rubinstein said that the 
statement “ depends on various 
matters on Monday morning. I 
have got to discuss the state¬ 
ment. with the Government, 
with the. Cabinet Office, I want 
to make'sure anything be says 
does not offend against the 
Official Secrets Act." 

Over the weekend Professor 
Blunt dictated a statement to 
Mr Rubinstein by telephone to 
deny a report in The Sunday 
Telegraph which accused him,, 
while running the Special 
Operations Executive during 
the Second World War, of 
being responsible for the loss 
of many Dutch agents to the 
Germans. Mir Rubinstein said: 
“ He was not involved with the 
SOE during tbe war and they 
have got the story wrong.” 

Asked about the nature of 
Professor Blunt’s statement or 
the possibility of a press con¬ 
ference, Mr Rubinstein said 
that whatever Professor Blunt 
could say would be affected by 
whether a public inquiry was 
ordered. 

Sir John CoIviEe, formerly 
secretary to Sir Winston Chur¬ 
chill, said that he had revealed 
a “poor little spy” to MIS in 
the aftermath of the Burgess 
and Marfgan defection bat the 
incident stretched back to the 
period just before the war. 

Burgess’s effects revealed 
notes of a lunch Sir John had 
had with the man before the 
outbreak of war. The ™n was 
checked and Sir John was told 
that he had stopped his involve¬ 
ment with the Russians when 
they signed a pact with the 
Germans. But the man was 
asked to resign from tbe Civil 
Service. • • 

Sir John said that he would 
not name the man, whom he 
saw accidentally two years ago 
after a break or many years. He 
said: “I certainly did not dis¬ 
cuss this with him when 1 met 
him. It Is all dead history sow. 

I knew be bad been interro¬ 
gated by MX5 and lost his job, 
although he was never prose¬ 
cuted. 

“ He was a perfectly nice chap 
who bad communist ideals, but 
I think he gave them up ”, Sir 
John said. 

Mr Young, who was involved 
in MI 6 between 1943 and 1961, 
said in an interview on the 
World This Weekend on BBC 
Radio 4 that during the war 
Professor Blunt would have 
been able to give die Russians 
“a great deal of information 
about our detailed counter¬ 
espionage methods, our security 
precautions, the personnel in 
MI 5, and the identity of some 
undercover agents in the 
Communist Party ”. 

But a high intelligence source 
told The Times that the infor¬ 
mation that Professor Blunt 
passed to the Russians during 
the war included some direct 
defence material, but it did not 
greatly matter, as “we were 
allies . 

Most of what he passed was 
material that the British Gov¬ 
ernment was prepared to give 
to the Russians over the tdble. 

The source indicated that 
after the war Professor Blunt 
may have prevented the British 
from identifying and catching 
certain Russian spies and spy 
networks when Russia was the 
enemy by warning them. 

Mr Young said that he did 
not think Professor Blunt had 
put the Jives of British security 
agents in jeopardy, because his 
wartime knowledge of agents 
would rapidly get out of date. 
He feit that after 1945 Profes¬ 
sor Blunt “was a wasting asset 
to the Russians and -did no 
great damage to the security 



Inquiry into 
wide usse of 




of the realm by his knowledge 
of MI5’s Wartime' operations . 

The intelligence source told 
The Times-that Professor Blunt 
entered MI5 in 1940 on tbe staff 
of a brigadier who' was in the 
security services. At that time 
the security services had no 
knowledge of his homosexuality. 

Professor Blunt’s flirtation 
with communism as a young 
man was known, but to have 
turned him down when he had 
one of the best minds of his 
generation and when MI5 
needed to make use of all the 
brain power it could, simply 
because he had once been a 
Marxist, would have ippeu 
ridiculous. At that time most, in¬ 
tellectuals were of a leftist 
political persuasion, the source 
said. 

When Professor Blunt was 
recruited the British security 
services were being rapidly ex¬ 
panded from a tiny prewar 
ieveL At a time of national 
emergency and alert, when 
aliens had to be checked every¬ 
where, the security services 
were not perhaps as alert’ as 
they should have been ax the 
beginning of the war. 

The source said that it was 
not surprising that the security 
services did not inform Bucking¬ 
ham Palace of their suspicions 
about Professor Blunt between 
1951 and 1964. 

So many people were under 
suspicion after tile defection of 
Burgess and Maclean than it 
would have been ridiculous* to 
inform all their employers. 
Having discovered “ the little 
nest” of Burgess, Philby,and 
Maclean, detailed and expen¬ 
sive investigations were made, 
for example, into all those who 
had been members of the Cam¬ 
bridge University Socialist 
Society at the same time as 
they had. 


24 pc pay offer to 
merchant 
seamen defended 

By Our Labour Staff 

Shipping employers yesterday 
defended their 24 per cent pay 
offer to 34,000 merchant sea¬ 
men, which has been criticized 
as excessive. 

Mr Graham Turnbull, leader 
n£ the General Council of 
British Shipping negotiating 
team, said the employers had 
to make a substantial improve¬ 
ment to the current basic rate 
of £45 a week, “ which had been 
outstripped by significant 
settlements in other industries 
a ltd in the public sector follow¬ 
ing the 8 per cent paid to 
ratings a year ago." 

Importance was attached by 
employers both to a new grad¬ 
ing system and to an intensive 
joint study aimed at reducing 
overtime work. 


‘Sunday Times’ 
back despite 
some difficulties 

By Our Labour Reporter 

The Sunday Times appeared 
for the first time for almost a 
year yesterday after tbe end of 
suspension by Times. News¬ 
papers of its publications. 
About 1,600,000 copies were 
primed. 

About 300,000 copies failed to 
reach points of sale because of 
what the management described 
as a series of “production and 
distribution difficulties ”. The 
management said that with one 
exception, not involving Sunday 
Times employees, tbe difficul¬ 
ties were mechanical and 
technical ones, which are ex¬ 
pected to be resolved by next 
weekend. 

The exception was a con¬ 
tinued dispute, which has 
already affected distribution of 
The Times in south-east Lon¬ 
don, 


Talks today to 
end dispute 
at newspaper 

The management of the 
London Evening News has asked 
print union general secretaries 
to a meeting today in an 
attempt to settle the dispute 
that has close the paper since 
last Thursday. 

The dispute is about the 
paper’s new colour supplement, 
which was due to appear last 
Friday. Members of the 
National Graphical Association 
in the composing room are seek¬ 
ing compensation because it is 
produced by outside printers. 

Mr Les Dixon, the NGA 
president, has called the Even¬ 
ing News SGA committee to 
the union's regional office 

He said: “ It is a very serious 
matter, because only a short 
time ago the Evening News 
management was threatening to 
stop publication of tbe paper 


Tight curb urged 
on sale of 
council houses 

Resale of council houses sold 
to tenants in rural areas should 
be strongly controlled, the 
Standing. Conference of Rural 
Community Councils says in 
response to the Department of 
the Environment's consultative 
paper on the sale of council 
■houses. 

The conference, representing 
every rural county in England, 
says in a letter to Mr John 
Stanley, Minister for Housing 
end Construction, that it is con¬ 
cerned about the effect council 
house sales will have on the 
housing stock in rural area's. 

It urges stronger safeguards, 
including more designated areas 
with resale limited to people 
living not more than 10 miles 
from the parish in which the 
house stands. 


Ulster BBC ‘knew of film’ 


By Kenneth Gosling 
Arts Reporter 

Mr Roger Bolton, who was 

dismissed and then reinstated 
on Friday as editor of BBC 
television’s Panorama pro¬ 
gramme, faces a further disci¬ 
plinary hearing tomorrow over 
the action of a Panorama team 
in filming TRA men in Carrick- 
more, co Tyrone, last month. 

But-it is unlikely that he will 
be dismissed after protests by 
his union, the National Union of 
Journalists, over the initial 
dismissal- They claimed that Mr 
Gerard Mansell, acting direc¬ 
tor-general, of the BBC in the 
absence through illness of Mr 
Ian Trediowan, had. acted 
uncanstiti&ionaHy.. Mr Bolton 
asked to be allowed to carl 
witnesses. 

What emerged over the week¬ 
end after Friday's statement by 


Ministers urge unions to 
moderate pay demands 


the BBC board of governors, 
which in effect cleared the 
Panorama team, is that the 
senior management in BBC 
Northern Ireland was well 
aware of the project on which 
the programme was engaged, a 
history of the IRA. 

It was, a BBC source said I 
yesterday, a “ pure techni¬ 
cality” that Mr James Haw¬ 
thorne. controller. Northern 
Ireland, had not been told. Mr 
Richard ■ Francis, director of 
news and current affairs in 
London, certtainiy knew. 

The Carrickmpre filming 
which resulted from an anony¬ 
mous telephone call, was des¬ 
cribed by the board of govern¬ 
ors as “a reasonable journal¬ 
istic enterprise * . But in the 
Commons the Prime Minister 
condemned the filmin g, telling 
the BBC to put its house in 
order. 


By Our Labour Editor 

Government ministers are 
stepping np their propaganda 
drive to convince trade unionists 
they should moderate pay claims 
this winter. An imposed wages 
policy is still being ruled our. 

Despite the miners’ rejection 
of 20 per cent and the 24 per 
cent settlement being recom¬ 
mended in the merchant ship¬ 
ping industry, the Cabinet is 
determined to stay out of wage 
bargaining as much as possible. 

But the Government's mes¬ 
sage that unrestrained demands 
on employers will lead to 
hi|d<cr unemployment is to be 
reinforced in the coming 
weeks. Mr James Prior, Secre¬ 
tary of State for Employment, 
tola Conservative trade union¬ 
ists at the week end: “We 
must keep away from statutory 
or imposed pay policies. 

'■ That is not to say we do not 
have a hei] of a lor of education 
to bring home to people what 
the results of their. own pay 
increases wiU mean ’ to them¬ 
selves and to other people 

“ The Government will not 
print money to pay for these 
increases. The Government 


must warn the country .quite 
plainly that unemployment Will 
go up if we go on paying our¬ 
selves to tiiis extent." 

Ministers wiU get a better 
idea of the wage bargaining 
climare this week. The execu¬ 
tive of the National Union of 
Mine workers meets on Wed¬ 
nesday to consider their nego¬ 
tiators' recommendation to 
reject a 20 per cent pay offer 
for all. It is almost certain that 
the executive will endorse the 
rejection and seek an improve¬ 
ment in what the National Coal 
Board has said is its final offer. 

The Employment Secretary 
pleaded for common sense ana 
for widely divergent settlements 
in industry. “Let us not panic, 
about one high settlement, be¬ 
cause that is really not going 
to be the pattern ; 'it must not 
be the pattern.” 

•He appealed to Tory trade 
unionists: “ Go back and con¬ 
vince people to be moderate”. 
It was going to be “ rough and 
tough ” for the next two years^ 
and Conservatives .should be-, 
come shop stewards and stand 
for election to union office 
wherever they could, he said. 


tierbidde 

Ey Sden^Edlitoir - 

An' investigation, by the 
Health and Safety [Executive is 
to begin in : Plymouth this 
week: into the nsfr tjf ^"hazard¬ 
ous •' herbicide - . on . school' 
grounds and pibHc-.paxSs. : 

Complaints wore made after 

authority.Workmen in 

masks- and protective. clothing 
had sprayed the csubStanGe in 
areas jri winch the public Vferfi 
unprotected. " 

■ The ' substance ^nas -the- 
general nairas Maleic Hydra- 
- tide.' It is a conzplkated pre¬ 
paration, first described in the 
scientific r literature 30 years, 
ago and-more commonly, known 
by the code MH-30, used in the 
registration of the original 


Mr Brian Sewell, a friend of Professor Blunt; using a public 
call box yesterday because be fears his telephone is'being, 
tapped. 


, Tbe important thing for the 
security services was to. neutra¬ 
lize the channels open for 
people.with that kind of back¬ 
ground to have access to de¬ 
fence and ■ other sensitive 
material. 

. The source said that the 
decision to give Professor Blunt 
immunity io exchange for a 
confession and information 
would have involved balancing 
an equation about-the need to 
neutralize certain channels. 

In his radio interview, Mr 
%ung said he had reason to 
believe that a wide- invesdga- 
tibn starred as a result of Pro¬ 
fessor Blunt’s confession in 
1964. He said Professor Blunt 
was “able to dear, up this 
lingering fear that there was a 
wide network which had some¬ 
how penetrated ocher minis¬ 
tries” ■ ■ : : 

Mr Young said that because 
of the curious Whitehall con¬ 
vention, it was possible that the 
Prime Minister had. been offi¬ 
cially informed of .Professor 
Brunt's confession without 
actually being told of it. .Be 
said that the information might 
have been put on file-hoc never 
drawn to the Prime Minister’s 
attention. The same thing had 
happened over the.-Profumo 
affair. 

Lord Home of the Hirsel, the 
Prime Minister at the time, last 
night said he bad nothing fur¬ 
ther ro add to earlier state¬ 
ments in wind) be said that he 
had never been informed of 
Professor Blunt’s confession. 

' Professor Roy Pascal, profes¬ 
sor of German at Birmingham 
University and a friend of Pro¬ 
fessor Blunt ac Cambridge in 
the 1930s, told The Times that 
he was “ completely surprised” 
to learn that he had been a 
spy- 


Ar least one child subse¬ 
quently'; suffered . ■' a._. react!c®, 
after . playing in ..school 
recreation ground, that could 
be attributed^.-tc the- known 
side-efforts of^be compound. 

• The vulnerability of children 
to . of the liver and 

brain from contamination of 
chat. -particular • family ■ of 
chemical sprays is outlined in 
a.letter to a number of MPs 
from the West Country, rep¬ 
resenting all tiie.main parties 
and drawing attention to. the. 
cause for concern. e - - 
. The- matter' is raised on 
behalf of'a number, of groups 
representing teachers, local 
authority, workers and public 
interest orvarriza boos bv Mrs 
Elizabeth;Sigmund, local secre¬ 
tary of tile Ecology Par ty- 

The material.is effective in 
stooping ti*e growth-of - grass; 
and as a selective weed killer, 
and is attractive to local authori¬ 
ties as a cheap method for use 
on - .public,' paries,: recreation 
grounds and grass- verges, that 
are oehermse difficult . to 
control. Y. • 

The: MH-30,agents rank as 
moderately hazardous ■- com- 
pounds in the records of the 
Besrikth and Safety Executive, 
where the safetv conditions are 
drawn-uo fin: the type of pro¬ 
tective clothing and methods of 
operation needed for people 
woriring with the chemical. 

.*. MtS Si gmund nutinlain ic rlMt 
the orotoefion necessary for the 
public should equal that which 
tbe Government has to- ensure 
for the work force under the 
Hea&tfa and Safety at Woric 
Act . • -. •. 

She says there is ho one .with 
comparable rescansibilky on 
the side of public .safety.■'“It 
is increasingly apparent that 
the rules by which we live do 
not fit .the changes being 
brought by advances in tech- 
nriogy ”» she says.' 



power in Ulster 


From -Chris to p h er Thomas 
Beffasr. Y 

. The !struggle 'between' 
Northern; IfelgjuFstwo btg 
Unionist, parties, forleadariuj^ 
of the “loyalists * moves ratotr 
critical phase this week as £he 
Government prepares to .present 
to Parliament Tits consultative 
paper on i devolved local govern¬ 
ment powers .for the province. 

The document wfil probably 
be published tomorrow and it 
mil Woks .-unlikely that the Offi¬ 
cial Unionists, led by Utr Jaznes ,; 
Molyneaux, will .take part ra the 
round-table, talks expected to 
‘begin, befooe. Christmas.. ^ Only 
the '• Social ''-Democratic ” and 
Labour. Party and the non-sec- 
ratian Alliance PsEHty have said 
they , will attend. '. ■ 

'-. The Rev Ian Paisley, who says 
-he. -is . convinced that Mrs. 
Margaret Thatcher means what 
she soys about imposing devolu¬ 
tion; if' the ;local: politicians 
cannot agree,. is encouraging 
the. view that Ms Democratic 
Unidnists may now'take part. 

: fie has said aU .along that his 
Involvement was conditional on 
more stringent security -and he 
believes that is now happening. 
But he has kept his options 
open. 

Not all Official Unionist sup- 


. .political . leaders he 
-- speculating about whic 
of.' the two communities 
be asked to give up tile 
. The Prime. Minister dec 
implement what W 
sources call M an itnpo* 
tion*V The ' Unionists , 
-Westminster has Icarc* 
history that the loyalist^ 
easily be imposed on. 

Meanwhtie, Mr Jack? 

• Prime -Minister of the 
- public, faces, a cricL 
“ over his proposed bor. 
with Britain, which wou 
British helicopters to ei . 
publican air space for % ft 
distance in pursuir of f 
ted terrorist vehicles. 

' of the' political uproar 
created, the--scheme ' 
deferred. 

Mr Frank CJuske- 
Labour leader in the E 
accused Mr Lynch of . 
use of"words” about rh 
and has. tabled quest, 
Parliamenr in an atre 
establish whether the 
Minister has 'breached 
29 .of tiie constitution, 
states categorically t h at 
international agree mt. 
■which' the state beci 
party shall. be . laid. bef 
Dail Eireann”. 





Tory query over 
Labour children 
at pubfic schools 

Labour MPs who send their 
children to public schools' 
should be required to declare 
this on the Register of Mem¬ 
bers’ Interests, a Tory MP said : 
yesterday. • 

Mr Robert Atkins, member 
for Preston, North, is to press, 
for rids m the Commons next 
week when be urges a general 
extension of the register^ pro¬ 
visions. 

He said: “ I and my colleagues 
are getting increasingly , .an- 
aoyed that Labour MPs make a 
lot of. noise about fin an da] 
interests, t do not .object to 
that, but people ought to' be 
aware also of other matters 
‘For instance, how many 
MPs shout abbot public schools, 
yet send their own children to 
them? . 


porters believe that Mr Moly^ - - --i. 

neaux was wise, in bis outright ' Mr y _ 

.to say whether he p 
firiit the next electh 
with his Fianna Fail pai 
way through its term t 
already some jockey! 
position in case he step 
He is planning a Cab 
-shuffle early in the ne 
Riot quelled: Troops 
gear quelled 300 peo; 
marched through Lond 
yesterday in support 
* dirty protest” at the .* 
in the Maze prison. Bri 
bottles were thrown > 
soldiers. 


refusal to.take part in what he 
caHed “ time-wasting ” round- 
table talks. By slamming the 
door so -firmly, many local 
observers believe, be could be 
in- - .danger of : being . out¬ 
manoeuvred by Mr Paisley, who 
continues to present himself as. 
tiie loyalist, leader in the. Pro¬ 
vince. 

The solid determination of 
the .Unionists, .to -resist any 
attempt to impose power-shar¬ 
ing ; with the mainly Catholic 
SDLP was' emphasised yester¬ 
day by the Rev.;Robert Brad¬ 
ford^: Official tJnrohisr MP for 
Belfast; * 800111 , who has' .had 
aspirations for. the party leader¬ 
ship.' 

He suggested that the Official 
Unionists, should take part in 
the talks if tiie consultative 
document was “definite; posi¬ 
tive and British ” and be gave 
a. warning that the Government 
should not try to impose recon¬ 
ciliation between republicanism 
and- unionism. • ■ • '■ 


w 


The Provisional IRA 
planned to mount a m 
paign against security 
and commercial inter 
Co Tyrone. 

Firemen fought for tv* 
to control a fire start 

crarp bus depot fit Fall 

West Belfast, ■ which 
£25,000 damage. Fiv. 
were destroyed anc 
damaged. .. .. . 


Block grants for council 
‘ threat to local democra 


By Christopher Warman " 
Local Government 
Correspondent 

; The Government's decision, 
announced on Friday, to intro¬ 
duce a new block grant system 
for local authority spending 
has cjrawn pro rests from the 
loaders of the - main local 
authority associations. 

,. Mr Ian: McCall um, chairman 
of the Association of District 
Councils. ‘ said" the proposals 
would “ make local government 
more of an agent for central 
government, and seen as a 
serums threat to local demo¬ 
cracy"' 

— -Further 'concern - Was ex¬ 
pressed by Mi--A/ G. Taylor,, 
chairman of- the Association of 
Metropolitan Authorities.. “It 
will inevitably lead to govern¬ 
ments having to try to assess 
the needs of individual authori¬ 
ties, and we" cannot see bow 
that can be done objectively” 
he said. . .• 

Mr Taylor fiso criticized the 
proposal to uie ratable -values, 
as the indicator of an autho¬ 
rity's wealth. ' It was clearly 
wrong while there were such 
wide disparities and injustices 
in rating, valuations,'he-said. 

The new “unitary” system 
mil replace , the present needs- 


ahd resources element- 
single grant payable 
authorities. It is desig 
only to simplify the 
system, but also to en 
Government _ to idetr 
spending-of individual 
tie* and therefore ch 
overspending. 

At present high- 
authorities receive ti 
level of support in gra 
additions to expenditur 
.expense of other au; 
which -Mr Michael F 
Secretary of State for 
. vironment, has descr 
totally unacceptable. 

The block grant wil 
the gap between the 
expenditure and the pr 
a standard rate pounds 
on each council’s ratabl 

Authorities spending 
with. .. standard . expe 
leaving an allowance fo 
-able variations in local 
stances, would receive 
rate of government gr 
Heseltine explained t 
government leaders. 

Spading in excess of : 
expenditure would alsc 
'grant, but if it was sign 
. in excess, ttfae rate c 
would be reduced progi 
as expenditure increase 


Weather forecast and recordings 


Possible lead on Ripper 


Police hunting for the York¬ 
shire Ripper are investigating 
information from a man living 
in Australia who chums be had 
a drink with a .man he thinks is 
tiie mass murderer. 

The informant, who refuses 
to be named, has told . police 
that he met the man -in Mann-- 
ingbam. Bradford, West York¬ 
shire; on the night a prostitute, 
Patricia Atkinson, was kHJed. 

The informant says the. man 
rushed up to a newspaper 
seller and asked the name pf a 
woman who had just walked 




? ast;thcm. He was told it was 
atricia Atkinson, a prostitute. 
The mystery man went after 
her but returned a few minutes 
later saying he had not caught 
up wtih her. * . 

The two men went into a 
public house and the man told 
'the-informant he disliked prosti¬ 
tutes because he caoght VD 
from ope in Germany,. ’ 

- Bte man said he was 'in the 
military police in. Ireland",. 
He spoke with a North-east 
accentwhich • matched t&ej 
police tapes of the'Rippet.-' 
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TnJ QV W . ; Midlands, NW England, 

AtKlay ...... Lake . District, SW Scotland: 

Son. rises : Sun : •" -Cloudy, .dry at Srst,„raln spread- 

7-24 am - 4.7 pm Sng E ; -wind SW, moderate ; max' 

temp S'C {4S"FJ. 

.- SW E ngland, Wales: . Goudy. 
occasional rain, somewhat drier 
later; wind SW, veering NW, 
moderate, occasionally- . fresh ; 

. max temp 10*C (SO’F), 

Isle of Man,-Argyll. NW Scot¬ 
land, ‘N Ireland: Goudy, 

. occasional rain, becoming some¬ 
what drier ; wind S, moderate or 
fresh, veering W; temp 8‘C 
f46*F)• ’ 

-Central N. NE. Engand, 
Borders, . Edinburgh, Dundee. 
Aberdeen.. Glasgow, central High¬ 
lands. Moray Firth. NE Scotland : 
Dry and bright at first, becoming 
cloudy with occasional rain ; 'wind 
W. - moderate, backing S : max 
temp 8- to 9"C (47“ to 4S*F). 

Orkney, -Shetland : Showers 
dying out, sunny lore rials; wind 
NW, moderate, becoming llcbt. 
and variable; max temp 7 *c 
(45 4 F). .'. • 

. Outlook, for tomorrow and Wed¬ 
nesday-: . Mostly rather cloudy 
with tome rain or drizzle* chiefly 
In N and W, brighter later over 
■ Scotland : with.. some . showers ■ 
-temp near normal, becoming aifld 


Moon rises : Moon sets : 

637 am - 4.31 pm 

New Moon : 6.4 pm. - 
Lighting‘op : 4:37- pm to 6.56 am. 

High Water : London Bridge, 1.14 
jun,.fi.9n (21Sft); 128 pm, 63m 
(22.8ft). Avasmouth, 630 am, 

12.7m (41.7ft) ; 73 pm. 123m 
(413ft). Dover, 10.33 am, 6.6m 
|2L5ft) ; 10.51 pm, 6.6m (213ft). 

Hull,. 532 an, 7.1m (23.4ft) rS37 
pm,. 7.3m (23,8ft). Liverpool, 10.48 
am, S.lm (293ft) ; 113 pm, 9.0m 
(29.6ft). . 

.A ridge of high pressure wiU 
move E-across all districts, fol¬ 
lowed by a frontal trough, in'the 

W. - .. ... 

Area forecasts 

London, SE, E England, East 
Anglia: Dry and bright, .occa¬ 
sional rain later; wind W, light, 
backing S, moderate; max temp 
IflTC (50F a ). ; .- 
- Central 5 England. E Midlands^ 

Chasnri. Islands: Dry and bright 
at first, becoming cloudy with 
occasional-- rain.wind W, light, 
backus -SW— moderate; max 
tmmpXQ'C J50°F). 

WEATHER REPORTS YESTERDAY AHDDAYc- C, .cloud * f fair ■ 
rahr; s, sun; sn, snow.. .; * ’ » 
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Saturday 

Lendcm: Temp : max 6 
pm, 9*C (48 C F) ; min 6 
am, 2“C (36‘F). Humidi 
76 per cent. Rain, 24 hr 
a. trace. Sun, 24 hr tn ( 
Bar, mean sea level, 6 p; 
millibars, falling. 

Yesterday 

London : Temp : max R 
pm. 11“C (32*FI ; min (■ 
am, 7”C (45*F). Humid 
68 per cent. Rain, 24 hr 
DJiln. Sun. 24 hr to 6 p 
Bar, mean sea level. 6 p 
millibars, rising. 

1,000 miltibars=29.53in. 

Overseas selling prices 
AiMralla si 60 : Ausirid 
Baft rain BO 0.600; Uchlur 
Canaries Pcs BO. Cynru 
ponmark Okr 4.76. Flnla. 

■ France Fra 4: Gcnoany 
Groece -Dr 40: Holland G! 
Rlahi ,14(1" Iraq ID O 
RawrtbC 20n: IJUUy L WO: 
0.370: Kowall KD 0.500; 
4.00; Luxembourg Lf 2.1; I 
43: Morocco Dir J.SO. 
5.00? Oman on 0.640- P 
9.00: Pormofl! Esc -in: ojl 
S audi Arabia .SR-4.25: sin- 
Sp ain _ Pc-.' "5: Sweden 
Switzerland Sir* 2.70 Bit. 
Tunisia DID 0.36: USA 
Xl.eu--UA£.D 11 0.50. Yus 

as. 
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Majority Rule has been accepted. One man, one vote agreed. 
Discrimination on the basis of colour is being removed. United 
Nations monitoring allowed. But still the shooting and the terror and 
the killing go on—by SWAPO. 

Who then is holding up independence for South West Africa/ 
Namibia? 
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In the course of negotiations with the five western countries, 
CanaSa, Prance, the United Kingdom, the United States and Western 
Germany, the people of South West Africa/Namibia and the South 
African Government agreed to . 


FjbfthiKiliirfM 






Ther&ease^bf political detainees wherever held, by whomsoever. 
The remov^nfdisenmmation, based on colour. 

Independence as soon as possible. 




community as expressed over the years. When the Five tabled their 
formalproposalion April 10,1978 they specified "Independence at latest 
by December 81,1978 7 . ... 

; Elections were held in the -territory from the 4th to the 8th 
December, 1978 as part of the evolutionary process leading to 
independence! Despite SWAPO obstruction and threats, 93 per cent of 
eligible voters registered, and 80 per cent of the registered voters cast 
votes to elect ifiefr leaders. 300 press and other prominent independent 
observers declared the .election free and fair. South Africa accepted the 
settlement plan as far back as April 1978. 




independence? 


proclaim publicly their determination to seize power through violence 
andtorpr.. ^ ^ 

While negbiiationsi proceed in an effort to overcome the remaining 
problems in. regard to the implementation of the proposal, SWAPO are 
continuing their efforts to terrorise the people of South West Africa/ 
Namibia; 

How do they do it? • • . •• 

SWAPQ Re financed and militarily equipped by the Soviet Union 
and their satellites, including, the Cuban surrogates in Angola, where 
SWAPO have a secure haveii for their bases, from which they launch 
vicious attacksohthe innocent civilians of South West Africa/Namibia. 

Inthepast lSmonths SWAPO have launched over 700 cowardly 
attacks on persons and property in SouthWest Afdca/Namibia. Their 
activities have included political assassinations, indiscriminate murder, 
burning and plundering homes of the inhabitants, massacring women 
and children, laying mines, bomb atrocities, abducting school children 
and others, sabotaging water and electricity supplies used by the local ■ 
people and other installations, intimidation, assault, armed 
infiltration, rape and subversion. . 

. A few examples are listed.on this page. 

, South Africa remains responsible for the safety of the people of the 




this duty. . / 

YOU can help stop this tragedy in Southern Africa. 
Tear out this page now and mail it to your member of 
Parliament/Congress/Assembly and ask him or her to 
act in the nam e of true democracy to stop the SWAPO 
killings. ■ 
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These two pictures am taken after land-mine*, planted by 
SWAPO terrorisLs,hnd exploded undervehicles at Xkongo, 
South West Africa. The victims were all African civilians. 


Thediary 
of senseless death 


JANUARY 9,1979 
Mr. Louis Alfonso Lomba, accused of 
anti-SWAPO sentiments, was shot at 
his house, 2 km north-east of Otshi- 
kumu, with a Tokarev pistol and died 
of wounds on the way to hospital. 
JANUARY 14,1979 
A light truck belonging to a member 
of the local population detonated a 
mine laid 5 km south-west of Etule. 
Three passengers were killed 
instantly and 13 wounded. Two died 
later in hospital. 

JANUARY 15,1979 
Inhabitants of a village approxi¬ 
mately 65 km east north-east of 
Eenana and 5 km south of the border, 
were assaulted by a group of 
approximately 50 SWAPO terrorists’ 
for refusing to accede to a demand 
for food. 

FEBRUARY 7,1979 

The Ovambo Minister of Health, 

Mr. Toivo Shiyawaya, was 
assassinated. 

FEBRUARY 15,1979 
Johannes Petrus Shaningwa. the 
owner of a general store and beer 
shop was robbed, abducted, and taken, 
into Angola from his village, approxi¬ 
mated 15 km east of Ombalantu. 
FEBRUARY 21,1979 
109 schoolchildren abducted. 
FEBRUARY 24,1979 
SWAPO terrorists hanged, aniale 
member of the local population from 
a tree with a rope of plaited bark, 
approximated 10 km. south of Etalo. 
MARCH 19,1979 

Four SWAPO terrorists arrived at the 
village of Senior Chief Paulus 
Sharnka at Otshandi. Both Chief 
Shanika, a member of the Owambo 
Legislative Assembly, and his wife, 
Johanna Shilelo, were shot with 
Soviet AK 47 rifles, and their home 
burned down with their bodies left 
inside. 

MARCH 19,1979 

Special Constable Petrus Naraboyta, 
bodyguard of Mr. Jonas Jnaba, 
member of the Legislative Assembly, 
■was abducted by two SWAPO 
terrorists and taken across the 
border to Angola. 

MARCH 23,1979 
A member of the South African 
Security Forces was wounded by 
SWAPO terrorists at Otari. In a 
follow-up action one terrorist, 
possessing officer's rank insignia, 
was killed and another wounded. 
Items recovered after the Skirmish 
included seven rucksacks, each 
containing 900 grammes of plastic 
explosive, three hand-grenades, a 
quantity of ammunition, a bottle of 
petrol and an anti-personnel mine. 
MARCH 25.1979 
A South African Security Forces 


base at Oshigambo was attacked by 
SWAPO terrorists with mortars and 
• small arms. 

MARCH 27,1979 
Chief Clemens Kapuuo, prospective 
future president of S.W. Africa/ 
Namibia assassinated. 49 schoolgirls 
and their teachers abducted. 
MARCH 28,1979 
Pastor Kalangula, brother of 
Minister KalanguJa, was lolled and 
three members of the local popula¬ 
tion (includingtwo children) 
wounded when his light truck 
detonated a mine in the gaie of his 
village. Pastor Kalangula cam¬ 
paigned actively in his clerical duties. 
The placing of the mine in his 
gateway indicated that he was a 
selected victim. 

APRIL 6,1979 

At night. Mr. Ono Angula was shot 
with a Tokarev pistol at his home 
near Oshakati, 

APRIL 21,1979 

Ten SWAPO terrorists abducted 

Chief Absolom Paulus. his wife and 

two children and took them into 

Angola after breaking down his store 

and beer shop 30 km west of 

Ombalantu. 

APRIL 26,1979 

Seven SWAPO terrorists abducted 
Chief Hislaidi from his village 
approximately 50 km east of Eenana. 
His body was discovered in the 
morning in the bush a short distance 
away. Several empty AK47 cartridge 
cases were recovered at the scene. 
MAY 19,1979 

A 60-year-old grandmother and two 
children, aged five and two. stabbed 
and clubbed to death and a 60-year- 
old farmer machine-gunned to death. 
AUGUST 8,1979 

Chief Petrus Nampolla was murdered 
at Okapaya by two SWAPO 
terrorists from Angola. His wife was 
forced to watch. 

SEPTEMBER 15,1979 
A group of 15 armed SWAPO 
terrorists crossed the border from 
Angola and entered the village of 
Mr Onesmus Timbili, 25 km east- 
south east of Ondangua. They 
murdered him bv slitting his throat 
and shot and killed an Ovambo child 
while the family was forced to watch. 
SEPTEMBER 20,1979 
A group of 15 terrorists shot and 
wounded a 13-year-old boy 7km 
north of Ondangua. They then threw 
the child into the flames of a village 
they had set alight and he burned to 
death in the presence of the villagers. 
OCTOBER 19,1979 
Six SWAPO terrorists crossed the 
border from Angola 25 km west of 
Oshikango and brutally raped two 
Ovambo women. 



Inserted by the Institute for Information Research, Information Service of South Africa, Pretoria. 
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‘crisis’ for schools 


By Diana Geddes 

Education Correspondent 

The shortage of physics 
teachers, which has been 
serious for some years, has 
become critical according to 
the Association for Science 
Education. It -si i mates that 
very shortly there will be only 
enough qualified physics 
teachers to teach children from 
the age of 14 upwards. 

Figures produced by the 
Royal Society, which is holding 
a one-day conference in Lon¬ 
don today on science education 
in secondary schools, show 
chat the number of physics 
teachers entering secondary 
schools is less than half of the 
figure four years ago, having 
fallen from G27 in 1973 to 256. 

The serious shortage revealed 
in 1977 by a Department of 
Education and Science surrey 
of secondary school teachers is 
clearly getting worse. The 
survey, as yet unpublished, 
shows thar a third of those 
teaching physics were un¬ 
qualified ill the subject, and 
nearly a quarter of physics 
classes were taken by un¬ 
qualified teachers. 

The outlook for chemistry is 
also bad, though not quite so 
had. The number of chemistry 
teachers entering secondary 
chords has nearly halved over 
the past four years, falling 
from 664 in 1975 to 359 this 
year. 

But the DES survey indicates 
that the shortage of qualified 
teachers in 1977 was less acute 
than for physics. One fifth of 
teachers of chemistry were not 
qualified in the subject, but 
only lfl per cent of classes were 
taken by unqualified teachers. 


In mathematics the number 
of qualified teachers entering 
.secondary schools dropped 
dramatically from 2,338 in 
1975 to 1,052 this year. How¬ 
ever, most of thar fall resulted 
from the virtual disappearance 
nf the noo-graduate Certificate 
of Education mathematics 
teachers, who made up half 
the 1975 entry to the pro¬ 
fession. 

The number of graduate 
mathematics teachers going 
into secondary schools has 
remained encouragingly stable, 
though there arc still not nearly 
enough qualified teachers. The 
DES survey shows that two 
years ago nearly a third of 
teachers of mathematics were 
not qualified in that subject, 
and 16 per cent of classes were 
taken by unqualified leachers. 

Bioiogy fares much better 
than the other sciences, though 
the position is still not satis¬ 
factory. Hardly any non- 
graduate Certificate of Educa¬ 
tion biology teachers are going 
into the profession, but the 
number of graduate biology 
teachers has fallen by less than 
a fifth since 1975. 

Mr John Whinnerafa, the gov¬ 
ernment inspector for science 
in schools, says that most 
secondary schools are now 
keeping their physicists and 
chemists to teach the fourth 
form upwards, and biology 
teachers are usually left to 
cope with the physical sciences 
in the first three years. 

Mr Whinoerah did not agree 
that there was a crisis. There 
were as yet few instances of 
0 or A level courses suffering 

Bur there was no room for 
complacency. The signs were 
that matters were getting 
rapidly worse; 

Bicycle thefts 
in Oxford 


‘secret in Oxford 
policy plans 5 ‘an epidemic’ 


The ArmedL. Services are the 
-only practical-source of alterna¬ 
tive labour the "Government has 
at its disposal iii a time'of acme 
industrial unrest. The United 
Kingdom Army Districts arbrthe 
most important emergency net¬ 
work . available . to . the civil 
power. 

Involvement .in industrial'dis¬ 
putes is cordially disliked 
throughout all levels of the ser¬ 
vices- It is “not what they 

joined for n and interferes widi 
training and . leave. The one 
bright feature of strikebreaking 
for them is their justified con¬ 
viction that their efforts during 

the 1977-78 ‘ firemens’ strike 
created a fund of public good¬ 
will that helped to achieve 
better pay for the forces.. 

- At the highest levels of the 
Ministry of Defence, the 
warrior-politicians have a set of 
Sophisticated reasons, for their, 
dislike. One very senior, officer 
put it this way : . 

High up in the Army it is felt that 
, it Is a very bad thing because 
j we do not want the services to 
antagonize the unions. Mind yon, 

. the fact that the services are 
1 available to maintain essential 
1 services is a very important 
power in tbe hands rrf the Gov¬ 
ernment. It means they cannot 
totally be blackmailed. But if 
you have a major strike affect¬ 
ing, all the essential services, 
then it could not just be handled 
by the services. That is a good 
thing because it stops diehard 
conservatives thinking they can 
just bash the workers. It Is not 
the primary purpose of the Army 
to provide essential services. To 
maintain in being a trained 
force capable of doing that, 
-would be a misuse of money and 
priorities. It would not be con¬ 
stitutionally improper, but it 
would be politically undesirable. 

Such political and constitu¬ 
tional fine-tuning does not 
extend very far down the ranks. 
But the visitor to a sergeants’ 
mess can find himself surprised 
by the range of views, some 
very moderate. Here is a 
selection: 

I do not think the country will be 
held to ransom by the unions. 


MILITARY DISTRICTS 
AND HEADQUARTERS 
IN ENGLAND AND > 
WALES V 


is tetter &' breaking up riots 
than the British. 

Even at this level, however, 

elamentaryTconstitutionaV pro- Prom Charles Hargrove . ■ France has no oe 

prifaty can. bixafc : .trough j ., pane -Why.-IS Franco-Brmsh co; 

The country .".would have to make ■ •** £r- • Tt is realized net 

new laws; -You.- coulti not just.Some obaervets have been Britain, economica 

break it iipr The’ country would robbing their hands with glee x.viaich can play its 
come to a bait. at .the prospect of a. great E £c instead of an 

At the working-level, chouse Franco-British set-to tomaczpw drags ks f- 

troops in industrial disputes ^ Tuesday over the budget 3W t both to Fran 
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France has no de 

Franco-British co: 
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which can play its 
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Conunoraease will prevail in the 
end. I feel sorry for the union 
leaders. They get a lot of stick 
from the public. Yet the struc-. 
ture of the unions means they 
cannot control tbeir members. 

If an officer told the men to drive 
through or break a picket line, 
they would. It would, be an 
[expletive] good scrap. 

The services is [sic] a very physical 
type of life. I am not saying 
tiie men would enjoy thumping 
civvies. They would look on it 
as a challenge, of getting through 
a line of men. against them like 
a rugby scram. IF it was a unit 
that had just come back from 
Northern Ireland, the picket line- 
wcmld cot know what had fait 
them. 

It is not the power that we have 


got. It Is the power we deny 
to others. We owe an allegiance 
to the Queen, -not to a political 
. group. The fact that the ser¬ 
vices are there denies the 
excesses of out-and-out maniacs. 
At the private soldier level, 
balance tends to disappear: 

The trade unions have got too 
much power. They have got the 
Country by the testicles. 

What we need in this country is 
a government that will control 
the unions. 

I am pretty convinced that the 
services ‘ would enjoy breaking 

up a masssed picket. It would 
be the same as rioting. Riot 
drill Is something we .know 
about. The massed riots in 
Northern Ireland were good fun. 
No other infllrary in the world 


. of troops in industrial disputes 
is handled by two' poli cy d iyi- 
sions inside the '• Ministry- of 
Defence, Defence Secretariat 6 
and Army Staff. Duties 2. Their 
primary task is. making dear to 
ministers what 'the forces are 
capable of doing rend what is 
not on. Being the bearers of 
stark reality & not an enviable 
job. 

In the often heated and hur¬ 
ried atmosphere of Civil Con¬ 
tingencies Unit (CCU) 'meet¬ 
ings, ministers are so reentries 
prone.to suspect the military of 
attempting to usurp the preror 
garives of the. civil power. A 
memorable moment during last 
winter’s interminable series of. 
CCU. meetings arose when Mr 
Peter Shore, then".Secretary of 
State 3 for the Environment, .ex¬ 
pressed ■ -outrage - at the dead 
going unburied on Merseyside. 
The troops must go in, he said. 
It was a' time for the military 
to politely inquire if there was 
any other way as there was a. 
limit to what the men could be 
asked to do. In his anguish Mr 
Shore cried out: ’‘IF only we 
had a skeleton organization for 
this ' kind • of thing.” . The 
awkward moment passed in 
gales of laughter. 

One of the finer judgments, 
the CCU has to make is weigh¬ 
ing the potential damage to" the 
reputation of the forces against 


j of the European- Community, jjj 6 Community, ai 
-mutton, and Nephraps norye- utes effectively to i 
| jpeus, comnwaly known on mis - m ^ wrld at large 
side of tfce Channel as Mwgons- At a rime wl 
tines-." ’••• Frenchmen are urw 

Mrs -Hatcher ' is expected, - jfte disproportionate 
according co this - scenario, to - West Germany in r 
braadudi the judgment of the is an argument wh 
!'European Court, and true . to political wei^at. 
her. iron reputation, demand a strong Britain 
her pound of flesh, or rather certainly not be ax 
. £L00pm, as- she -has been insist- dating one for Fra> 
ing. in recent weeks. - will be less danger 

-‘•There-'has also been talk long nm than a we 
-here . of. Tsome •rather, sordid which often redace 
bargain between French, mut- to an unequal Frw 
toil, and.- English fish more dialogue. ' 
reminiscent of the.language of Given, this backgri 
the market'place -than of-the are soli substantial 
subtle, shafts of diplomatic between Paris and 
usage. the budget issue. 1 

' ‘..Despite.' the.. amateurs of Government now 
drama, however, that is not'the l“S*Sj and Preside 
piece likely to be performed at d Estamg will u 
No. 10 Downing Street-between repeat it to Mrs Th. 
the Trench President and the a genuine Coannuni 
British Prime Minister, ar least is raised by the bur 
not if M G beard d’Estaina cad tarn's rombunon: 
help it. Britain^ problems budget in 1980, and 
with the EEC may in the Bri- solution^ must be 
tish view be at the centre of . relieve it. 
the - coining Franco-British. con- But tiie French I 
sukations.- They are not consi- insists that solution 
dered so by_ France. In fact limited and temp* 
there hay been a deliberate must repect tiiree 
effort in -.French . official that. Community 


political weight. 

. A strong Britain 
certainly not be ax 
dating one for Fra> 
■will be less danger 
long run than a we 


dialogue. 

Given this backgn 
are still substantial 
between Paris and 
the budget issue. 1 
Government now 
ledges, and Preside 
d’Estamg will u 


ay in the. Bri- solution must be 
the centre of . relieve it. 
co-British, con- But tiie French I 
are not consi- insists that solution 
■ance. In fact limited and tempi 
a delibera te muse repect three • 
-neb official that Community 


quarters'- to. dedramatize . the mechanisms 


points of friction. 
The French 


the likely disruption of essen- ™ rreD ™ '? ven ™ u , c 
rial services iftioey are hot sent 

m. Overshadowing contingency n an 

« « every level'tbeee 


The reference of restrictive By Penny Symon 

t0 j 16 M? n ?" Bicvcle stealing has become 
polito Comrmssmn and methods big business in Oxford. Each 
of reducing die emphasis on vear more than £100,000 of 


f,?"^^ e "?i5 011siderati0ns in bicycles are cut from railings --~- 

w!^!I I !L^, pr «nr^^ reS if r - e dmaD3 and lamp-posts by thieves, who n v -r 0 hn Younc 

long-term poliaes being con- ma fc e high profits from selling p? ann ; n _ 

s'dercd by cbe Uivemment, it them in D S er parts oE the PIannm S Reporter 

wa 4u 5 -esf£:rc, ay. countrv. The public inquiry into the 

Those are some of the '■ simnlv a mat+fer National Coal Board's plans to 

notion-; nnWnr k,- t-u*. _ 15 uni simpiy a matter . . _ ... _ 


New Selby coalfield a pointer to 
Vale of Belvoir, board claims 


sidered by cbe Government, it 
was alleged yesterday. 

Those are some of the 


,■ John Young old days, when the landscape during die construction that we 

aiming Reporter could be freely abused and have to reassure people about 

T 4 ,- abandoned, are no more, and what we are doing.” 

.Hnna? r**\ inariSv niLnc m lhat the Belvoir operation will The four lift shafts will be 


-days is the inescapable fact that 
there are not enough troops' or 
police to cope with a general 
strike or even a rash of public 
sector strikes well short of the 
1926 stoppage.- 

Next: The legal position 


Warning to 
doctors 
over records 


that the balance s 
Government member country m 
jthing which dered globally, and ■ 
gives the impression of a budget terms; ^n 
Franco-British confrontation, return betw 

be' ‘it over "the - Conununity butions and recript 
budget; fish, .or mutton. These, basic working print 
it isi emphasized in Paris, are. Conunuruty. 
no* Fnmco-BHtikh issues, but ' France is probabl! 
Community ones. They cannot accept so“ e , 
he - dealt with bTlaterally. but .'the so-called- Dub 
only at the forthcomihg Euro- enisms to correct thi 
pean summit ” in Dublin. . the budgetary syse 
This is not a polite way of oppn question «anai 
shelving. the issues, hot an in- it will_ be rea dy tr 
sistence by - France that somet hi ng which m 
Conununity solutions alone «n - French interests, or 
be found.to what the French increase in Frances 
appreciate- aire .' .genuine tribotion. M. Giscan 


French increase in France’s 
.genuine tribotion. M. Giscarc 
after all, has to be 
it is his own domestic p 
will be nation.' But he m 
ter, and more flexible than i.*. 
dug will expected. • •' J 

-to what ’ The objective of 
tally, he approaching these ta 
iect for ever, to concentre- 


according to a repnn in The ChirnnsDertV^K^ mated ISO' wit nesses have given ror ^iraiiou ^ey pmnrto usu; 

Sunday Times, which says that Sh' kSox stid evidence, it bids fair to exceed the cam^ably large Selby and 

R ot 

f^^-pnvlle^- A. Civil “ Zti' . Tta I.W. L a U ^ ™ 

Sk'SKT- near £ 

nng up a new body to lnvesti- the fi gure , s nj ore t [] ari i,Jtoo.” Grantham, Lincolnshire. The “cSjJJ °f« 11 bri? 

*g ?** PM *™. restricti.-e ttt A special " cycle squad ” has atmosphere is subdued and £ J* 

radices, and aiding wealth faeen f onne d, and three police- unemotional, and the audience . . J * ™ sc £® 

chaoses that canid ho inrnr- as=r -’-sSLiErt-!! sell 


inquiry. 

The venue is a modern hall 


ror illustration, cney point to usual messy coiaecoon or nuts 
the comparably large Selby and winding towers, 
coalfield in Yorkshire, which is A firm of architects, Fletcher, 
due to come into production in Ross and Hickiing, has been en-. 
1982. There, they claim, the gaged from the start and has 


he construction by the . The board maintains that new 
nearly eagfat miles of fields Mke Selby _ and Belvoir 


changes that could be incar- churefav^rds in lawyers representing the more board of neariy agin miles of fields Uke beiby.and aeivjnr 

ported in the next Budget and t h^ CHford ie^roSng up thSfifty?rganizariSus that are new roads, lined with _neat are SSSi 

Government con- ^ed t7ap^ar. 3«TS 


f . *. Once is ■ said, it is his _ own domestic p 

/VViDlT rD'P'ni’flC obvious that these will be nation. But ne n» 
v Vvl Jl LvUi Uu raised by Mis Thatcher, and more flexible than i.*. 

Rv Tnhn Rftn^r r that Mr Giscard d’Estaing will expected. •, £ 

lidthsSS Correspondent ^ broadly sympathetic-to what •' 

Britain’s 24 000 faamlv doc- site has to say. Personally, he approaching these ta 
to^££e S conridSle r^pecr for ' ever « ™ 

British Medical: Association ti^ Pnme Mlmstm's^ability £?£?«*•* 

about what has been seen-as-a atKi cqw^ ^d^lhe^Mrmi. ■ 

premature attempt by the ™on wbach she has shown, in arebroadJysimifar. 
Department of Health's cMld '^Pf six months 

health computing committee to remedies to .Brrtmns m v^ich at would t 

coUect die .rSordts of: all long-standmg ill?. ... — *tnd P f 

mothers and children up W ; change of. Governmait 

five years for inclusion on .the. in Bnam-bn ako ^ nff. 

central computer before confi- cIIm^e .of .Fran^-Brrtish co- *********> 5JJ 
dentiaHty is safeguarded. operation.- French ministers turns regarding tnt 

D^S aSScS byrDr --£££* SEfiLi 

Henry Yellowlees. the Chief much easier itjo East^Wet 

Medical Officer, that no pilot work with.., the new Govera- 
scheme would be ■ initiated ment « .was. with -*e old and the Middle Easi 
until safeguards were agreed, one-- Though some . doabm pudnan conflict a 


MV 


: J: ■- ; > 
•• - v '• 


government con- bic> . des abandoned in suspici- 
f v ^- ur of , S T ,a and ous circumstances. An under- 


medium-tire firms. More sun- ^ter search^ team i^ often the issues are ’qF enormous im- yffSS 

port for the management side called in I0 pull bicycles out portance. For the coal board, wJl 

in *ri! ipUta!> a S u su »Sested. of ^ ave j p j ts and the river. and for the Central Electricity tHa ^ 

The exercise bv the na n- Vl.* _ _Ihe journey which ti 


The exercise by the politer 
unit is bein.i sunervized by a 
working party of tbe Cabinet 


NeverthriS for both sides g ^ tes ’. 30(1 ^ shDrcl y require to replace old puts which can 
e Issues are o f enor mo us im^ the diversion of .some 14 miles no longer be worked economi- 
irtS^ Sr the oS hoid of tbe main King’s Cross to telly or without causing un- 
d^or the CeSral^lectrkiv ^JJ7^ r .§b railway line. acceptable subsidence, and to 

>-tetrai tiecrrrcity Thg journey which the coal w union support for closures. 

the Ellvoh- ciamj r^ th ^ th. Earthest point Supplies of chew coal from 

-If: C3n°.„:‘n:!!!„ of the twin drift tunnels to the abroad, on vtiuch objectors are 


collect . tiie /.neards of: - all long-standmg.ffl& ... — - 

! mothers and children up t6 : fte change of.. ©>vernm«it 
five years for indusion on.tbe. » Bntmn_.b» etoo the 

central computer before confi- climate of Franco-Bntish co- 
dentiality is safeguarded. operaoon. : French immsters 

Despite • assurances . by r Dr ^ officjais;, . repeatedly ^ay 
Henry YeBowlees. the Chief- much easier itr » Jo 

Medical Officer, that no pilot with.-, the new Govera- 

seberne would be. initiated ntent thmi it was, wkb the old 
unrll safeguards were agreed, one.. _ Though some doubts 
the general practitioners com- rt*naan,_ there is much less -sus- 
mirtee of the BMA has been here, thatunder cover Bnam, in the Fren 

told that, two area health demands’for refoon of the ajmous to obtam 

authorities : have begun.- trial ™ l 

schemes revision of its budget concrihu- positive, will go a 

ItuTaccepted that that prob-’ rions, Britam really aims aat towards that support 


deal with the pr 
money, mutton and f 
There are Eurof 
tary issues, and Bri> 
tions r^arding the 


ably happened without the I ^entokshing 


end policy towards 
and tiie Middle Easi 
puchian conflict _ a 
especially Rhodesia. 
Britain, in the Fren 
anxious to obtain 
support. The Frenc 


European 


economic committee, accordins J£Zl U m recovered from of recoverable reserves, is is equivalent, it is:said, basing part of tiuar case %amst 

fiaiss sP’atnS isvSsS ^ ™ 

Kowe, QC, Chancellor of the J h *? r 2 _ The board has taken immense recesslM ends_ and world 


KcheqaTr; Sir Kei-i JoUh their machines as many have from the Countryside, Commis- dmSdpick,^up. In any ^ 

c.».. been senpped down, . awn to local authorities and ^ inhabitants of an -area imports are certain to be bit- 


Secretary of State for Industry, 
and Mr Michael Hesekiac, 
Secretary of State for the 
Environment. 

The Prime Minister's office 


'• 1.7 k- Hi.. r ' V“TTr tlie inhabitants of an area imports are certain to be I 

A lot of bicycles are taken farmers, say that the destine- wh j ch , like Belvoir, is pre- terly opposed by rfae unions, 
by students or children who taon and pollution would be too dominantly agricultural. There There is, however, ( 


i I • * rune Minis[ers . onice selfish, bur not so serious 
last night could nor confirm the inspector Diccox said, 
accuracy of the report but said But we are ve r\- concerm 


have no other means of getting high a price to pay, and that ar e regular public meeti 

home: it is thoughtless and alternatives have not been fully the towns and villages 

selfish, but not sq_ serious , explored. routes are strictlv enforci 


■ agricultural. There . There is, however, one 
r public meetings in important difference between 
and villages, lorry Selby and Belvoir, in that the 
strictly enforced, the Selby seam is so “ clean'* 1 that 


knowledge of the department. \ 
It was .decided to remind 
doctors that the central ethical 
committee of the association has 
puc an embargo on doctors' 
cooperating - in any proposed 
pilot scheme. The connnirtee 
has hot yet received adequate 
information to be able to 
put an embargo on doctors 


France and Bi 
Community- and turning it into roughly of the same 
a free trade area..-. the same broad attic 

France accepts that Mrs the sa me col onial 
Thatcher's Government wants and command, of m 
to stay in the Community, and pons, faced witix 
work with its partners - in problams in many t 
accordmce with, the ~ EEC's ' industry. There is a 
basic, rules, though there. are of importance upon 
differences of interpretation-as can agree and coop 
to whiat- these rules are^ and this President Gisc 


judge whether confidentiality J "how the^ should be applied. 


it was part of tfle unit's jjb 


Iaspector Diccox said. Even the Government is to four million tons of soil excav- it will produce virtually no 

, Bur we are ^ry concerned extent dirtded against it- ated from th e shafts spoil. 

about the thieves who are noak- self, with the ^Department of will be used for landscaping. At Belvoir the board will not 


Family tries life 
in a nuclear 
fall-out shelter 

From Our Correspondent 
Hull 

After more than forty hours 


in a wire and steel framed, with our colleagues in Cam- 
plastic-coyered nuclear fallout bridge to see how they deal 


™ n T f r,m ahmTt 10 hicvcles pi ^ s o£ - • , senial engineer in charge of the disposing of several million 

ildall rilinSothS the oil crisis, the project says: «I am not tons of waste. Given the Minis- 

™tbrwS coa1 « in confident and worried about what happens try of Agricultures opposition 

L?a markeL expansionist tnood and expeccs when we have finished, because to dumping on' farmlana, that 
fShS^H Si havi S to Y* wm lts «*?■ J do believe the actual min- could well prove to be tbe cru- 

elkhiba b P diof SieunW^it^ fceen to thac the bad ' ^ wiU upset anyone. It is cial issue of the inqufiy. 

but sav that some colleges are * ’ ■ 7 ™ 

!Loss of audibilitr for the 


sheker five feet under ground WrvdT thiering^, In- Jtfu?| WOriU ^CrVlCC 16^60 

a idinily nf .our surfaced yester- spector Diccox said. There action over an article about her 

day saying; “We could have each bicycle is marked with yescerdav’s Sundav Te'le- ' ®>‘ Rented! Gosling BBC officials are keen to 

lasted a lot linger ’■ letters identifying jhe owner, graph magazine. ’ It may be years before BBC point out that World Service 

r ' .f. vln hlS college, and the year he a writ has been issued ! World Service programmes broadcasts were never intended 

hnt'h ic dln ^, - 15 w £ en . r , U P..That makes the t»k through London solicitors i become inaudible to listeners for home consumption. But the 

l Jj eir of identification '““ch easier, claiming ** aggravated and j in Britain because of the programmes have become 

a^-ed -j, and daughter Carol, We are trying hard to get exemplary” damages in addi- I strengthening of transmitter popular because of their 
who woke to her 22nd birthday them to see iu value, and we rian to general damages for I signals ro Europe, a BBC detailed current affairs eover- 

in the _0tt by /tt shelter yester- are also impressing on under- fibel, j spokesman said yesterday, age and the general standard 

day, volunteered for the isola- graduates the importance oF - --reduction in audibility, of programming that makes up 

tinn test at Humberside County noting down all the details of *| LJIlpJ L v -.rill happen because of more the external services. 

Council’s emergency planning their bicycles, including the iT,au «JUt:u ay tram oowerful beaming to Europe. m- 

centre. frame number, and of leaving Mr James Riches, aged 63. ' „ " * , ‘ „“'S efard ManseU, head of 

Mr Hopkinsnn said meals them locked with a good a retired schoolmaster from But becausei the new trans-, external, services, when asked 


Loss of audibility for the 
World Service feared 


By- Kenneth Gosling 


BBC officials are keen to 


It may be years before BBC point out that World Service 

A writ has been issued ! World Service programmes broadcasts were never intended 

through London solicitors j become inaudible to listeners for borne consumption. But the 

claiming ** aggravated and j in Britain because of the programmes have become 


aggravated 


become 


Mr Hopkinsnn said meals ■ Lhem 


day, volunteered for the isola- graduates the importance of - -The reduction in audibility of programming that rmkw up 

tinn test at Humberside County noting down all the details of * j L-illpJ U v -.rill happen because of more the external services. 

Council’s emergency planning their bicycles, including the 1T,a “ HJUtru D.V iram oowerful beaming to Europe. m- 

centre. frame number, and of leaving Mr James Riches, aged 63. j ' „ / / 7, * , ‘ . “LS* 11114 ■ M,m ^ ^ ^ 

Mr Hopkinsnn said meals them locked with a good a retired schoolmaster from! But because the new trans-.. exteroal. services, when asked 
were mostly cereals and tinned quality chain. Unfortunately, i Ascot Drive, Inswich, was killed j ?M e n. pa "1, r Orfordness, on a recent Feedback pro- 
soups and stews hcaLcd on a chains can be cut in a few when he fell in front of a train j :v ~ tile prolamine 

portable 53S .rove, i m,„ ute , - I ar Ipsr.icb oa Sa.arday. j SS'St.lj, fSS lE ■ffiJTS'-S 

“ “ or losses of audiUlky in tlie Government was paying for 

Britain are at this stage diffi- broadcasts not to tius country 

Scientists confident that new fusic HI ! The BBC statement about Spending on replacing. and 

_ j j* m i reception of World Service. . strengthen ing transmitters--is 

reactors have power sta-tion potential ar^w n a ^ i¥ s ist s 

A ^ worried listeners wrote express- transfer the £2.7ra cut in spend- 

By Pearce Wright when light atoms such as deu- Like any other fuel supply ; ing concern that they would no ing so as not ro interfere wkh 

Science Editor terium fuse together, as for a power station, be it coal, | longer be able to receive the.- the language services. Orford- 

The next phase of research opposed to the splitting of oil, gas or nuclear, the energy j broadcasts. Some regard them ness was one of the -schemes 

needed for the development of heavy amms in the existing nu- ii always used to t generate 1 as '"Radio 5". an alternative involved in the*BBC’s essential 

nuclear fusion from tiie labor- clear fission reactors, is entic- steam for driving turbines. ! to the four BBC charnels. - audibility programme of spend- 
atory ro a clean and safe ing. . Hence practical topics have j a numbe are coavinced mg , 'J as r° have been 

source of power has been iden- The abundance of the fuel « to be faced about reliability, , r n Jt str eu ^d, en ing of the SP*"® 3 " over five years, 
tified. It corner from one of a great attraction because 500 metal fatigue, the storage of i Orfordness traosntissions. will' The- BBC were unsure' 


of a patients’, medical records 
would be safeguarded... 

The central ethical committee 
is sounding out all branches of 
tbe profession as a preliminary 
to compiling a consultative 
document on the issues. That 
is being done at the Teqnest 
of Dr Gerard Vaugban, Minis¬ 
ter of State, for Health, before 
legislation on .the confidential-, 
ity of medical information is 
framed. 

Many tenants 
‘still lack 
basic amenities’ 

By Our Planning Reporter . 

Thousands of private tenants 
still lack basic amenities such 
as hot water, baths and inside 
lavatories ^because present com¬ 
pulsory improvement powers 
are inadequate^ Shelter, the 
housing pressure group, alleges. 


There is another- reason why 


ing will insist: upon. 

Leading artic 


French playing for tinn 
in sheepmeat dispute 

From Our Own Correspondent the Commission has 
Paris, Nov 18 . .. j ;• force -it to comply 

France has.'failed to ’ meet _ order, is to drag itf 
the . Friday, midnight -deadline such time as it can 
.set by the European Commis- sheepmeat regime Ec r 
siou to lx£c rhe French .ban. on munity. Tbe season 
the import of British sheep- British Jamb is ahm 
meat. Ever since the European - the desperate ungiei 
Court of Justice ruled - on British Government . .. 
September 25 that the.ban was - problem is receding-: 
illegal France has, in fact, year France hopes t 
taken no steps to bring itself mumty answer will 
ixi line with the i^iirit .of the brand to the probk 
ruling. - Our Brussel ss Coi 

President Gascard. "d’Estaing writes : The French 
was in Rodez in the Aveyron 10 days- by the Hurt 
“the sheep', “capital” of" mfssinn in which to 
■France—bn Friday, and there why they should nt 
he told-sheep rearers that the to court for con 
Government- would negotiate restrict the import 


.Government- would negotiate rest: 
housing pressure group, alleges. m u!i mum prices and a sheep This 

. 1X1 a statement issued today regime as well as an interverr- ■ Frid 
in i^ff pons ® t0 a r ^ ent - co , n * non policy, and there was no T1 
si^ioon paper on tne_ fonn- question of Jetting them down. " prot 
^°” >in , g ™usmg Shelter jg e believes that..the solution ' sion 

warm^ welcomes most of>6 t0 the problem cannot be the 
G,V >2 thrashed our between Britain fied 
^ C0 ^ W and France in isolation. wm* 

JSSIS,France’s*wctic, knowing xhal 
provemeut and repair, it says, . . . . . - 

- Bat tiie one outstanding . -j. ’ 

amission is a commitment to 

timpRfy and speed up the com- I In |-«r ffirt 1*Afl 
pnfcmiy approvement process V/lllj IliV id* 
introduced under the Housing v .- 

snared near! 

it should take two weeks, coun« : . \ - 

cil'officials are wasting hours From Our Correspondent 
filling in unnecessary fonns, Berlin, Nov 18 ” ' 
and bon* tenaurs and landlords , cn n 

^’^u 1 5k rbs comp,e,dW 

ll S"„nrr 1 r i ssu£fX ss? jpjt 

Sffl - 


Scientists confident that new fusion 
reactors have power station potential 


By Pearce Wright 
Science Editor 


nuclear fusion from the labor¬ 
atory to a clean and sjfs 
bourie of power has been iden¬ 
tified- It corner from one nf 


restrict the import 
This deadline ex 
Friday. 

The next step ir 
procedure is for tl 
sion to order France 
the restrictions witl 
fied period. Failure 
would then lead to 


France’s 'tactic, kaiowlng xhat action. 

Only the red oaks will 
spared near Berlin airf 


From Our Correspondent 
Berlin, Nov 18 ' - 
Some. 2,500 red oaks will 
escape tbe swathe of deforesta¬ 
tion being . carried out io 
increase the safety and tffi- 


necessary for securing energy abcut 35 grammes of deuterium and maintenance engineers, j ; n English have become *^ e ewent of Ae capital cut- 
supplies for the twenty-first in a cubic metre of seawater. and so on ... . . ! increasingly popular here since backs a spokesman said. 

cenrurv. Another attraction is the -Vltnougli the choice of me ; r u e -r ■ atiTi.I1 '-J__j - ■ 

Scientists at the.feu- fusion absence, of the long-lived ijumaic type jjf f u -ao" «Ktor j y<lir a 30 . Tbl^c^bJ^rectived th« 
research centra- in Eurooc. radioactive wastes that are most Suitable for a commercial 1 jc? mm*** . 


century. Anotner aur action is iob .-yitnoi 

Scientists at the feu- fu-ion absence, of the long-lived ultimate 
research centres in Europe, radioactive wastes that are most Sui 
America and Russia where generated in the nuclear fis- power s 
various experimental reactors sion power stations by splitting off, tner 
are now being buiit. costing heavy atoms, and the absence common 


are now being buiit. costing heavy atoms, 
upwards of £150m each, are of plutonium. 


“We'are deeply disappointed 
fihac-.no action is proposed 

Four accused of 
damaguig pier 


edefiden; of demonstrating the However, the sort ot tem* ana neen uj,cd to procuce die j . 
potential of these machines for penuures needed for a frac- ust of studies necessarj* ■ if : Ulaim Over ulSflllSSaU ‘Ouifitell dlSCOtheOlies 9 ' 
power statians. But a gulf tion of a second, of more than transition from, labor aiory io . _ V 1 . 

cabia between proving the 100 million degrees Centigrade, power station is to bo made | Mr Denys Randolph, -aged 53; jMr Richard Wainwrieht, 
rh«o:y in tbe laboraior- and to make lism atoms fuse smoothly. They include things [ who was dismissed in Seprem* Liberal MP for Colne Valley,’ 

perfecting the icchnalogv- for together, present some unique like the possible repldcemcns ; ber as chairman of the poor is Co press for legislation to fix 

buDdln" an electricity general- difficulties. They are being of steel alloys by refractory I made steel company, Wilkinson a amtx&num aoise level for tiis- 

in" staSon. overcome bv the physicists, but metals like niobium and vana- ! Match, has started a High Court- cotheques. He is. worried about : 

The nro'.pcct of hamcssinil they leave other fundamental dium for containers and nine- : action claiming damages for the risk of delayed deafness to 

the immense energy liberated questions about engineering. workwa cosmhercialpla.it. , wrongful dismissal, . yqun* people. ...... 


potential of these machines for peralures needed for a frac- 
pyiver statians. F.ut a gulf . tion of a second, of more than 
exists between proving the " 100 million degrees Centigrade, 
theory in tbe laboratory and to moke light atoms fuse 
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These have been identified I ^ - ■ _ 

and been u&cd to produce die j 

list of studies necessary if | Claim over dismissal 


tion of a second, of more than transition from laboratory io 
100 million degrees Centigrade, power station is to be made 


Four men;are to appear be- <-< 
fore, the North .Sefmn magis- ^ 
rratei . at.. Southport today m{ 

■ charged with causing criminal An arm«,i te Viric _ • “ 1B£ .5J 1 ‘ a « • 

damage to Southport pier, one fnrnJSffifT- 1 ?•?\ C1V1 “. ^ r0u ? 3 not allow such an a 
lohgese® ^ £■ l&iirZSn? . ^ ^-raised a 

Britain. mg .the area and^- discussing dkmentai issue. 

Jasfagfiw 

'SSi; 

pier, whch is owned by Sefton Attempts to preventfriUngbycurrailed basic k r ia 
MeoropoIjUa I^stnct Council, climbing into the - branches citizen. ^ 


British sector here. 

. But otherwise. the.. civic 
groups try- to save the trees , in 
the recreation area around the 
airfield are fighting a losing ’ 
battle. About 30,000 pine trees, 
beeches, ■ birches, poplars and 
others mil come-down, in:the 
near future, as wiU the .hut 
sed by cmc groups -as aiv infor¬ 
mation centre about environ, 
mental protection: 


failed. The police 
and were acused by 
tors and other of r. 
ling, an assessment 

British official laugl 
■ Later, the v/oodi 
covered that nails 
driven into" the tr. 

work slow a.id don; 
trees now undergo . 
familiar to air pa 
check for metal obi< 
People who live 
hare not yet given u 
some trees might sti 
There was a plan i 
issue to court in £ 
they .were disco urag 
legal adviser who t 
that an Allied law • 
not allow such an a 
-This-'has-raised a 


ing station. 

The prospect of harnessing 
the- immense energy liberated 


by *w"PrebLOeav- 
tho former GreeK 


1 : •• . *• —— j',.. - 1 *^ •' 


-•j C'- - v. ■ r ■ ^ 








tijjf Baire M 
C ace three 


Ond 0nt notions of 
Censure ■ ■ 


OVERSEAS 


nn Ian ‘Murray 
'•.■is, Nov 18 - ■ : : 

-^be French Government is to. 
e three censure motionsr ia 
National Assemtrfy on Toes- ■ 
»■ m its struggle to force tee 
Jy contestedbhdget throtigh. 

H Raymond Barret the Prime 
tiister, - toid members' "last 
Ik that lie was prepared" to 
dge his Government’s re- 

■ 'risibility on the budget vote, 
i did so in the confident 
.wledge that he would not 
,'e any censure' vote, which 

utd then , hare to he tabled 
the budget -was -.to. ■ be 

. eated. _, 

Hue Government has faeen 
■' ced into this parliamentary 
ne by the -GanlKsts' "who 
used to support the budget 

■ less details of 2,000m feancy 
!22m) in expentfittire cs^ifor 

• a y ear were released. ' . 
d Barre announced last night 
>t he was appointing a parii^- 
. ntery commission to 7 study 
at economies might be 'uK$tfa\'. 
1981 and he did juggle -fAbr 1 
original budget draft 'to' 1 
muce savings of 796m francs. • 

- is was OK enoodi, .however. 

■ stop the Geadastg, whose 
bteous anger mH-oevertiue- 
s stop short .of br m e atg tee 
vermnent down on Tbesdvf. 
rbe Communists ■'bare-tabl&& ^ 

" sof the censure 1 motions. The., 
^ler.two ere from the Sadat. 
*•5 who have' done, it, ochird- 
.: to ¥ Gaston Defferre, tbe 
iyor of i Marseilles 1 - and V 
ding madbe-.'cfjbe. party, 

■ show people just Itch? Sincere 

GriuSisfe one- 

t censure xndtnpn?°s^^^e 
mot be carried; At the same 
le they will not have tx> vote; 
the mi.dget -ftsetf so ibey can : 
ure then- supporters .that it 
. s not carried ;witb if*eir- help. 

. This pditidazig-inust be-seen 

- a sfcinnisb hi the 1981 presfc 1 
trial campaign, - widch is 

-.sady well under way tihofEf- 

- Uy. The Gaullists are striving 
perately to disCfeditT'resii- 
tt Giscard d’Estaing wh fle 

left is seeting to show that 
is a meaningful opposition 
'e to field a candidate 
able of-governing the nation, 
-resident Giscafd d’Estahtg 
.tself spent, tee end ...of . last 
ik electioneering in the best 
••Ft president can, by distri- 
ing financial aid. In the pirn- 
. s of his.' three-day tour in the 
ditional left-wing stronghold 

■ the south-west he braved 
an hostile crowds and sharp 
□asm before unveiling his 

. jo to build up the whole 
Son over the next 10 years: 

■. fe cave the details yesterday 
-the wool town of Mezaimet, 
t of Toulouse, promising 
300m francs of. state aid On 
■ange .of measures from new 
-ds to art sponsorship ixp: to 
. 5, with at'least as much 
hi up to the end of the 
ade. : 

'he plan, he said, was aimed 
stopping the exodus of young- 
iple from the region and 
'eloping it into..a model of 
at he . < 3 Sed_ .‘* the - new 
■wth ”. . ■ ~ 

rbe plan is said'to be a prottf- 
■b for the other depressed 
..ions of Prance and the Presi¬ 
lt promised that lessons. 

car there would be. of .benefit 
rwhere. * . ... 

I is journey to the south-west; 
ms to be also a prototype 
the kind brcmpalgnhfr.'iml 
k to wage for 1981. He. will 
k to find out on the spot .the 
od of the people and. try to 
suade them tear the way ip 
re problems is not by con- 
3ration but by dialogue. . 

4uge crowd 1 at 
jlfiBy to 
onour Franco 

3m Our Correspondent l; 1 .'. 
drid, Nov 18 ' U 

V hundred thousand .Tight-' 
igers chanted “Franco,* 
inco. Franco" tod ay- at ,“a 
idrid rally commemorating 
; fourth anniversary^ next': 
esday of the dictator’s-death: 
Observers agreed teat' the’ 
nout in Ociente Squar^ 
ere General .Franco used ip 
Iress the people from tee- 
cony of the royal palace. Was 
satex than last year. This-sug- 
aed growing support, for the. 
right, a faction with minimal 
■liamentary representation at 
sent. - 

pictures of Franco and of Josd 
tonio Primo de ■ Rivera, 
aider of : the fascist-inspired 
lange p ar t y , were -carried in 
crowd. Youths wearing the 
e shin of the Falange waved 
red and black flag of that 

Yemeni, wMle hundreds of 
ers waved the red and yellow 
x of Spain, a Sag which 
:ists seldom 1 use. 


: r ^re eSLed fTarorism a fashionable study field in West 


From Christopher Walker' v y-’ 
Jerosalmnv'NOT 18 -. K'^r-T 

_.. Draconian .. _ soti-terrorist. 
measures, drawn up more tfaoa * 
^30'' jeans :ago fay'tte British* 
Government, are at the centre 
of : ctve '.stcwTO over isrtbeL’s 
attempts to defy international 
apiiwon antl deport Mr Bassam. 1 
Shaka, ; the Arab - .-"Mayor, ;• of. 
Nablus- •- • - • : 

lie deportation ordar'^winch 

Mr Shake will tesputo tea-court 
on thnesday,' stems - directly - 
from the Defence (Brotfrgenor) * 
Regulations •—jjacpdiieed:;. : by 
Bncaxri daring, trie ,vio4en*r dos-. 

mg stages ; off the ^aiesfiinfi 
mandate. 

Lawyers Contesting the carder: 

have to reif tw details xo-'ihe 
•yeSwraig paet» of the 'few 
remadnang copies of Edition 
1442 of the Palestine Gazette 
da^d Septesnber 27,1945. .. 

. i.Att'Tirouy .‘YAkh. • hasi. not 
escaped verities Ot Israel's use 
of the' laws k that they .were 
fieRtrifpanidaflfed * «o counter 
bddi- ■-Jewish '; and Arab - ^ctt 
niarinz. Jia'1947 prominent Jew¬ 
ish.:- lawyers bitterly.. attacked 
Britain for their severity^ - 13c- 
ezting them to Nari legislaxidn. . T' 
' . Tiding up 56 pages of close 
print, the -regulations were aU 
adopted by trie Jordanian zmH-' 
taryjGovernment when it moved 
into- the West Bank in 1948. 
The Israelis simply reapplied 
them‘"after setting' control of 
the territory in the Six Day 
War of 1367. . ' 

: Mrs Felicia Laager, a Jewish 
lawyer acting for the' impriS; 
ohedvmaydr, Jsaid today: “ It 
seems ■madness thac T have to 
'deal Tffith- i "sec -df laws which 
keep' -. referring . to *His 
Majesty^ Government *, . but 
these laws are no joke* In my 

» y in« i ri nTl .lfc»y inyg aS.haJCSh aS 

any you ,'will find■ dserwflere -in' 
tbe teorld:” • . • . ' 

Some Israeli legal experts 
have challengid the continuing 
■use. of , the ^emergency regula- 
tidns^ rdairaing^tteat they'-con¬ 
travene the. Jordanian constitix-: 
tion of lSSZ, But rins point has 
been disputed successfully in 
the courts by rite Israeli auth¬ 
orities, -who argued th at their 
activities on ■ the - West Bank 
-were : not affected by the Jor¬ 
dan constirution.. 

.lie Israeli Government is 
usmg -RfKulatum .112 in .its 


•_ efforts to biiirii 'Mr Shaka. In 
-•' prose .bearing the clem 1 scamp 
*. of a British, civil servant, it 
states: “The High Conxmis- 
: siooer shall have 'power to 
. make .an.order under bis hand 
.(hereinafter in .-these regula- 
r tin ns referred to .as a * depor- 
: tarion order’) requiring e per- 

- .son to leave and remam^ut of 

Pttlestnne." . ' 

On Thursday, lawyers will 
'• darin hat this regulation con- 
1 trayenes the Fourth Geneva 
Cbnventioa dealing with- pro- 
tection of citizens, in. time of 
war. But most experts give this 
' argument Kutie atebce of sue- 
J- ceedang and believe .-Mr Shaka. 
onhanger strike since Friday, 
vnM base been deported before 
. die end b£ the week. - 

. Commercial strikes-:! against 

- trie ‘ threatened exale-, continue 
..in; two of the biggest.. Arab 

towns on the Wesr;Bank.' Yes- 
lerday the military prevented a 
numbeF of former Arab nayofs. 
from staging a banger strike in 
•"'Gaza.' ■ V 

. Today the IcoaBtion Cabinet 
approved a tast-mitmte compro¬ 
mise designed • to avoid a vio- 

- lent coqfrowtafcion between die 
.Army and -aupporters of the 

- right-whig Gush Snranim. 

Under the plan, 110 Jewish 
-Seeders Bring ait the Ddblical 
sate of E&on Moreh od the 
West Ran*- war be allowed a 
few more weeks to leave the 
Arab-owned - land. Opposition 
. Labour politicians were quick 
to criticize the compromise as 
a broach off die rule of law. 

;. -The evacuation was ordered 
after Arabs secured a judg¬ 
ment from . trie Israeli High 
Court that the -tend bad been 
' seized iltegafly because ft was 
.'not needed for security pur¬ 
poses. ■ Ministers have now 
.-decided to sneerpnet the judg- 

- ment m .their own way and 
rireSate h initMy to part of the 
.remote faslUtop site not being 

ised ac present by the setders. 

Senior .Government sources 
said the 30-day deadline for 
leaving Ekm Moreh would be 
/ extended - until an alternative 
settlement site, five miles away 
.had been prepared. It was 
• emphasuod that the Govern¬ 
ment would use force if 
necessary . to evacuate the 
settlers. - •* 


C' Mr Reagan 

rnM. beauty 
contest ’ 



Bishop Muzorewa giving a black-power salute to tfae big crowd which greeted him at Salisbury airport on bis return home 
yesterday from the Lancaster House conference. 


opcacaoa Detween me _ 

^ Muzorewa 

he plan, 110 Jewish a 

Saif Moreh od the warning 

r war be allowed a . . 

to t font 

iitiaans were .quick Continued from page 1 


they were necessary as part of 
die process of restoring 
Zimbabwe Rhodesia to legality. 

The conference could have 
been concluded in two weeks 
but for the " tune-wasting tac¬ 
tics” of the Patriotic Front, 
winch had sought consultations 
with the African front-line 
states, and perhaps even Mos¬ 
cow and Havana. 

Bishop' Muzorewa claimed the 


conference had been a victory 
for his government delegation. 
Lancaster House was a triumph 
for the ballot over the bullet 
and “a telling blow to those 
puppets of Russia, the Cubans 
and the front-line states". It 
was a victory for democracy 
and freedom and “a slap in 
the ugly, evil face of Marxist 
international imperialism 

Perhaps still influenced by 
the heady air of the new capi¬ 
talist Britain, he added rous^ 
ingly :■ “ It was a thunder of 
hope for free enterprise, nor 
only for our country but for 
all the countries which look 
forward to doing business with 
us.” ; 

The Bishop disclosed that he 
would soon be returning to 
London to sign the ceasefire 


agreement. After this the 
British Governor would arrive 
in Salisbury. 

He contended that the out¬ 
come of the conference proved 
that he and his colleagues had 
been right 21 months ago when 
they made the interna] agree¬ 
ment and offered the guerrillas 
an amnesty, the chance to 
integrate their troops into the 
country's forces and to fight an 
election. Twenty-one months had 
been wasted and murder, rape 
and destruction had continued 
unncessarilv. The Patriotic 
Front had 'now accepted what 
they bad refused earlier. 

Asked, whether he would be 
willing to consider a govern¬ 
ment of national unity after the 
election. Bishop Muzorewa said 


he would think about that but 
he expected his party to win. 

He promised that in the 
meantime he would look into 
the ban on political campaign¬ 
ing imposed on Zapu and Zanu. 
(Patriotic Front representatives 
were denied permission to hold 
four rallies this weekend on the 
ground that their two political 
parties were prohibited organi¬ 
zations). 

In a newspaper interview 
today Mr David Mukome, the 
Foreign Minister, alleged that 
after the Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
coup officials of rbe Patriotic 
Front were sent to Teheran “ to 
study methods of public execu¬ 
tions because it intended carry¬ 
ing out similar executions in 
Zimbabwe Rhodesia". 


Ceasefire accord sought this week Australians 

fly into 
Kampuchea 


Pope’s ecumenical 


mission 


From Peter Nicboft ’ 

Roane, Nov l8 '. - 
. The ; Pope . confirmed today 
that he would go to Turkey at 
the aid of this month on >vhat 
he called.tt pilgrimage to pro- 
mot e.'. ' th e ,; endeavoiti* "of' 
Christian -unity: . . > '•*; 

He' told crowds in St Peter’s 
.Square ..-’tiu|X. his 1 ..:anhi. wasVtd 
bring .togetherthe Roman 
Catholic and - “the Eastern. 
Orthodox churches which have 
been divided. on doctrix^il.' dif¬ 
ferenced- for fomie -900'years. 
He intends .to. visit IstanbuTand 
the rrimsfof'Ephesus. “ '• 

He said that Christian unity, 
jbad beeu one L of' the prinapaT 
aims- Of ; the_ secohd Vatican. 
Council which. ' met between. 
1962 and 1365. Today che issue 
was "^inofe “ important - than, 
ever”.; - , -- - •' ■ 

The. Pope went oo : “We are 
at. . the'" beginning 'of. a 
theological' dialogue with the 
venerable Orthodox Church so 
ih« we ,cah OvercomeTogether 
the. ; divergences • whidi still 
exist between us.” - 
His jpifrriey, the, fourth out¬ 
side' . Italy thlsiyeac, was in- 
‘tended^*-to... encourage unity 
-among vdl.-Christians. He is 
mg at thel inritatioh of the 
’ Patriarch of Con- 


Piane carrying 
radioactive 
material crashes 

Sak Lake Cky.VUtaih, Novels. 
—A aim a ft carrying 

L580a> ttf explosives and 251b 


L5801b of explosives and 251b 
of rfie radroaeCEve material' 
dritium crashed and burned 
neiar here today. The aircr af t, a 
Lockheed Electro, was on con¬ 
tract to the United States Air 
Force and its' three crew'were 
feareddead.- . 

The : ranEoactive material is of- 
ti&a 'npe xased “to coat, watches 
arid .iScL hoc . pose any environ- 
meats*'threat, an Air Force 


The area , was sealed off and 
the” tmrpanc wredoage was 
checked; lain geigm counters. 
Mr Barry G?bboDS, die health 
director, said officials found no 

dangerohe levtite'of rat&atitw, 
but Ite ajddad :-“l wbvld find it 
very unusual if fr was a routine 
prMtice .bd 08137 :: radioactive 
material and mquosryes m the 
same tifahe -".—-iRetit'er and, UPL 


stantinople, and of the Turkish 
Government. 

The-Pope said that the visit 
of Pope Paul VI to Jerusalem 
in 1964 where he met the ortho¬ 
dox Patriarch Athenagoras an 
the Mount of .Olives, had paved 
tile. Tpad to a reconciliation be¬ 
tween Roman Catholicism and 
Eastern Orthodoxy. 

A visit' had- already 1 been 
planned to Istanbul by a Roman 
- Catholic delegation; to take part 
this "month in tfae celebration 
. of the feast of Sr Andrew. This 
apostle traditionally worked in 
the Black Sea* area and died at 
Patras.. 

" Since - the steps taken by 
Paul VI to improve relations, 
a. Roman . Catholic, delegation 
has.. been. . paying . a visit to 
Istanbul for St Andrew’s day 
which is returned by the Ortho¬ 
dox-hierarchy when they come 
to.'.Rome for the feast of St 
• Peter and St Paul The Pope 
has dec id ed to lead the dele¬ 
gation ' himself. 

The Pope sard today that bis 
journey (which begins on Wed¬ 
nesday week to last three days) 
would bring together the suc¬ 
cessor of the Apostle Perer and 
that of the Apostle Andrew. 

He is due to spend the last 
day of his visit in Istanbul 


tstahlnd Streets 
cleared for fear 
oftantoer blast 

Istanbul, Nov 18 — Troops 
with fixed bayonets cleared 
streets near Istanbul harbour 
today -when huge ^ flames, belch¬ 
ing from a burning Romanian 
tanker aroused fears of a new 
-explosion. .... 

The canker Independents, 
-which still has about 60,000 
tonnes of petroleum on board, 
has been burning since Thurs¬ 
day: when it was in collision 
wkh a Greek, cargo ship at tbe 
mouth of the Bosporus Strait. 
More than 40 people died on 
board the tanker. 1 

M Or bon Eren, the Turkish 
minister in charge' of exrviron- 
.mental affairs, said the dis¬ 
aster had caused immense 
ecological damage. A big oil 
slick was drifting sooth in the 
Sea of Marmara, and thousands 
off dead fish,bad been washed 
ashore on Isanbul’s Asian bank 
soTtth .of the old .rity. 


By David Spanier 
Diplomatic Correspondent 

A speedy decision on a cease¬ 
fire in Rhodesia will be urged 
by Lord Carrington,' die Foreign 
Secretary, when, the constitu¬ 
tional conference resumes in 
London today. 

His firm hope, as chairman 
of the conference, is that a suc¬ 
cessful conclusion will be 
reached by the end of tbe 
week. 

Throughout the weekend, the 
British side was in touch with 
the African delegations in in¬ 
formal contacts, but it was 
evidently too soon for working 
sessions to be. held. The Pat¬ 
riotic Front, which disagrees 
sharply with the British esti¬ 
mate of 10 days as the time 
needed for a ceasefire, was 
understood to be studying Lord 
Carrington’s proposals at length. 
The. Salisbury delegation was 
also working on Its response. 

The first and perhaps princi¬ 
pal difficulty arises over the 
British idea of assembly areas 
for the forces of tbe Patriotic 
Front. As has been seen in 
Namibia, where it has not so 
far proved, possible to get 
agreement an military bases 
for tie South West African 
People's Organization (Swapo). 
the sa boning of guerrilla 
forces is a very tricky issue. 

Lord Carrington’s starting 
point is that it wiftl be essential 
to avoid tbe risk, of clashes be¬ 
tween tfae existing forces, 
whether these are accidental or 
the result of failures of com¬ 
munication. Effective arrange¬ 
ments will therefore be re¬ 
quired to ensure than the 


ceasefire is not prejudiced by 
proximity of tbe opposing units. 

Unless tbe separation of 
forces is achieved it will not 
be practicable, as be told she 
conference, to deploy tbe cease¬ 
fire monitoring group. Further 
difficulties may arise bare over 
which Commonwealth countries 
are acceptable as members of 
this group. It is believed that 
the Patriotic Front is not in 
favour of New Zealand, one of 
the three countries, along with 
Australia and Fiji, which has so 
Car agreed to participate. 

A warning to South Africa 
not to interfere in the area of 
Zimbabwe Rhodesia was gi*-en 
by Mr Robert Mugabe, joint 
leader of the Patriotic Front. 
“South Africa has interests in 
our region. It is talking in very 
aggressive tones of the possi¬ 
bility of irrwadina our country ”, 
Mr Mugabe toW a meeting in 
Oxford on Saturday, 

“The moment South Africa 
tries to mobilize or deploy 
units into the country, and we 
feel we cannot cope, we will 
be entitled to invite our own 
friends to come to nor assist¬ 
ance”, he said. 

Underlying that arranging tbe 
ceasefire was not going to be 
easy, Mr Mugabe said the Lan¬ 
caster House negotiations 
should not be seen as an 
achievement of the British 
Government, “ but as an 
achievement by the people of 
Zimbabwe who dedicated their 
loves and made sacrifices 
through armed struggle to 
bring these negotiations about" 

Lusaka, Nov 18.—Rhodesian 


soldiers this morning blew up 
three bridges deep inside 
Zambia’s Lusaka and Southern 
provinces, a Zambian defence 
spokesman announced. This is 
tne second time that Rhodesians 
have Mown up bridges in 
Zambia since the constitutional 
talks started on Stptember 10. 

*' Betrayal ** says white mini¬ 
ster : Mr Pieter van der Byl the 
Rhodesian Transport Minister, 
and a leading figure in the for¬ 
mer Cabinet of Mr Ian Smith, 
today claimed that Rhodesian 
whites had been “utterly 
betrayed ” at tfae Lancaster 
House talks. 

Be told a predominantly 
white audience at Lake 
McUwaine ; u We knew the pit¬ 
falls which lay in tfae path of 
all who deal wkh a succession 
of perfidious British govern¬ 
ments and I suppose h was too 
much to hope that people 
inexperienced and new to the 
game would be able to resist 
these blandishments and get tfae 
best that was possible of any 
agreement.—UPI. 

Moscow comment : Britain and 
the bi-racia] Salisbury Govern¬ 
ment were trying to reduce the 
role of Patriotic Front guerril¬ 
las in any furore settlement in 
imbabwe-Rhodesia, Tass said 
today. 

The Soviet news agency said 
the guerrillas had agreed to an 
amended version ' of the plan, 
leading to a ceasefire and elec¬ 
tions. But their foes, the 
Government of Bishop Abel 
Muzorewa, were “ still trying to 
poison the atmosphere of the 
talks”. 


From Our Correspondent 
Bangkok, Nov 18 

A Royal Australian Air 
Force Hercules transport took 
over the daily service of relief 
supplies to Phnom Penh today. 
An RAF aircraft has been 
making the run from Bangkok 
for a month. 

The Heng Samrin Govern- 
menr in Phnom Penh yesterday 
named the six Americans, two 
Australians and two 
Frenchmen they say were tor- 
lured and murdered by the 
former Pol Pot government. 

Bangkok, Nov 18.—Tbe Thai 
Government will start moving 
about 560,000 Kampuchean 
refugees away from the border 
areas to a transit camp seven 
miles inside Thailand in a 
week's time, relief ageucy 
sources said today.—Reuter. 

British aid: The principal 
organizations giving assistance 
to Kampuchea from Britain 
are: Uniceff of 46 Osnahurgh 
Street, London, NW1 and the 
British Red Cross Society of 9 
Grosvenor Crescent, London, 
SW1 who are running a joint 
£52m programme'; Save the 
Children Fund, Kampuchea 
Appeal of 157, Clapbam Road. 
London SW9; Christian Aid, 
PO Box 1, London, SW9 and 
Oxfam, which is coordinating 
rhe efforts of 25 organizations 
from all over Europe including 
Help the Aged and the Metho¬ 
dist Relief Fund at 274, Ban¬ 
bury Road, Oxford. 


From David Cross 
St Petersburg, Florida, Nov IS 

Mr Ronald Reagan, the 
former Governor of CaEfonnia.- 
has reinforced his position as 
front runner for the Republi¬ 
can Parry’s presidential nomi¬ 
nation, but several of his chal¬ 
lengers are not too far behind. 

This is the tentative conclu¬ 
sion to he drawn from what was 
innocently billed as a straw poll 
of the Republican faithful in 
Florida this weekend, but which 
looked more like a full dress 
rehearsal for nest summer’s 
national party convention in 
Detroit, when the real Repub¬ 
lican nominee will be selected 
from rhe already crowded list 
of candidates. 

The carnival atmosphere this 
weekend, replete with balloons, 
brass bands and banners, 
seemed appropriate because the 
poll wits conducted at a con¬ 
vention centre on tbe outskirts 
of the fantasy-land of Disney 
World, Florida. 

Meanwhile, at another con¬ 
vention complex overlooking the 
Gulf of Mexico here, Florida 
Democrats, nor to be outdone 
by tbe Republicans, were testi¬ 
fying their overwhelming sup¬ 
port for President Carter in 
another non-binding straw poll. 

The three-day convention 
here was a much more sedate 
affair, probably because it 
lacked the presence of tbe 
three contenders for the Demo¬ 
cratic presidential nomination. 

There was no such reticence 
among the Republican candi¬ 
dates. although several were 
sceptical of the. value of what 
is quaintly described as a beauty 
contest a full year before 
presidential election day. Mr 
Reagan said the occasion was 
“ absolutely meaningless ”, but 
still joined other candidates on 
the podium to deliver a twenty 
minute address before ballots 
were cast by tfae 1352 delegates 
present. 

Unlike rhe other declared 
candidates, however, Mr Reagan 
had not campaigned actively in 
Florida in recent weeks. He flew 
in from Georgia just in time to 
make bis convention speech and 
left for Iowa before the final 
results were announced. 

His cursory treatment _ of 
delegates probably explained 
why his final share uf the vote 
was onlv 36.4 per cent. In tfae 
event, he left a muffled tape 
recording of thanks to be 
played when his victory was 
announced. 

By contrast. Mi- John 
Connally, the silver-haired 
former Governor of Texas, 
made an all-out effort to win 
the straw poll. He began an 
advertising campaign as long 
3",o as May and since then 
spent dose to $300,000 
(£143.000) on television com¬ 
mercials. and frequent trips to 
Florida 

In the straw poll, Mr Con¬ 
nally received 26.6 per cent of 
the vote after a somewhat 
:ense speech in which he kept 
stumbling over his words- 

Tbe only real surprise was 
the strong showing of Mr 
George Bush, a former head of 
the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Mr Bush had taken 
the Florida straw poll seriously 
enough to charier a hot-air 
balloon painted with little 
green men and to pose with 
delegates for instanr colour 
photographs. 

His dedication paid off when 
be won 21.1 per cent of the 
vote. Mr Bush, -who bad un¬ 
expectedly defeated Mr Howard 
Baker, the Republican Leader 
of the Senate at a similar exer¬ 
cise in Maine earlier_ this 
month, -has now made himself 
a serious contender 


Seychelles tense after 
Rene allegations of plot 


From Charles Harrison 
Nairobi, Nov 18 

The atmosphere in the Sey¬ 
chelles remains tense after 
President Albert . Ren6, who- 
took office .after a coup in 
1977, ordered a number of de¬ 
tentions and imposed addi¬ 
tional security measures to 
counter what he says was a 
plan to overthrow has govern¬ 
ment by force. 

There is no independent 
evidence to support The Presi¬ 
dent’s allegations of mercen¬ 
aries waiting in the South 
African port of Durban to 
move to die Seychelles, nor of 
tfae political plotting which he 
alleges has been going on in 
tfae islands.' 

. But there is.oo doubt of the 
mounting opposition to the 
Ren& government’s socialist 
policies which have little real 
support among the 60,000 Sey- 
chelloise. It was his govern¬ 
ment’s proposal to introduce a 
national youth service, in 
which teenagers were to be 


trained on one of the smaller 
islands, that started the latest 
train of events. 

A mass demonstration last 
month, of schoolchildren, pro¬ 
testing against tbe youth ser¬ 
vice proposals, which at that 
time had not been officially 
acknowledge, showed the 
depth of the opposition. 

Later, rhe Rene Government 
banned the main independent 
newspaper Weekend Life. Its 
editor, Mr Bernard Verlaqne, 
was one of those detained last 
week along with tfae Seychelles 
chief immigration officer, Mr 
Gerard Hoarau, two former 
members of the National 
Assembly and several business¬ 
men. 

A detachment of Tanzanian 
troops has been stationed in 
the Seychelles since the 1977 

coup. It is now operating road 
blocks with tfae small police 
force, and has been ordered to 
destroy any unidentified ships 
or boats approaching the 
Seychelles by night. 
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I years later 

m Our Correspondent 
leva. Not 18 

, leak in the codling system 
tee experimental Jwwy 
ter reactor 4ed to the per* 
neat closure of tfae Lucans 
;lear power plant, a report 
jed almost 11 years after 

accident says. —. 

•he leak led to an escape of 
cUim aid radioactive gases, 
ely contained within the cas* 
of the installation which 
s built into a hillside. . 
t was '. sir wombs before 
tineers could approach the 
cfor core. But even before 
- incident- the authorities 
1 decided against boQdmg 
. ther reactors of this type. 
M>out 20 per of-SWtr- 
famd’s electridky- come* 
un nuclear plams. More'are 
.der const rue non in spite, of 
wsitiott from- environment- 


From Michael Layman 
Chicago NoV 18 

.' A 'frightened world in which 
terrorists' could, make credible 
■threats of nuclear 'destruction 
was .-predicted for &e 1980s by 
experts "on terrorism, meeting 
here at the weekend. 

.'-. “Xenfaiisin is the' pervasive 
reality, of international affairs 
today”, said Mr AntJtony Qudn- 
ton, director of the Office for 
Combating" -Terrorism In the 
State Department. “ It is tee 
continuation of politics by other 
‘'means.'? ■ 

Dr M- Cfaerif Bassiouni, Pro¬ 
fessor of Law at Chicago’s De 
Paid Umreraay, foresaw the <J»y 
when American cities - become 
like-cities in Medieval Italy, 
Heavily defended fortresses with 
bawfats rosHOing' tfae ansuper- 
vised aifees''between them. In 

accepting ;baggage ‘searches ar 
airports, .be pointed ’out, we had 
already V ."'-enunternamed an 
infringement: 7<jf our liberty 


which many would have found 
, inconceivable until recently. 

The meeting was the latest on 
the topic hi instirations of ttte 
western world where terrorism 
-is an increasingly .fashionable 
area of study. 

/.Some participants said they 
had been invited to about. 10- 
such conferences ibis year,' or 
one a month. Tie Department 
..of. Justice has dismbuted. on 
request 60,000 . pamphlets- on 
terrorism and next spring it is 
sponsoring, sr conference at 
which 55 mayors are to discuss 
defensive measures. 

Some thought lie subject was 
getting too imich * attention. 
“Terrorism is ;probably, the 

most .over-rated international 

problem of social deviance we 
havef* Dr Bassiouni -declared. 
“It is shrtwded:-in-a^rbystique 
that enlists our interest.” 

y« ft caused far fewer deaths 
-than did‘traffic accidents and 


while the starving Kampucheans 
were relegated into the inside 
pages of newspapers, the 60 
hostages at tee American 
Embassy in Tehran had occu¬ 
pied tee front page for weeks. 

Dr Frederick Hacker, Profes¬ 
sor of Psychiatry at rbe Uni¬ 
versity-of Southern California, 
said : “ Terrorism • is' great 

theatre. It's great fun for the 
terrorists and the audience. It’s 
sheer heroics. You can hardly 
wait U> open tee paper and see 
what’s new on the hostages.” 
The same did not apply to 
Kampuchea, so it was less well 
repotted. 1 

Dr Hacker added that the 
dramatic nature off the report¬ 
ing affected views upon -solu¬ 
tions ; M We want a solution like 
the John Wayne movie when 
the cavalry arrives in the last 
reel." Hencd tee American 
frustration over, the Tehran 
hostages. 


Mr Quainron from the State 
Department made tee point: 
“ If you talk about terrorism as 
mindless violence you seriously 
mislead yourself. The targets 
are carefully chosen and the 
objective clearly defined.” 

The four options on dealing 
wirb incidents were, he said, to 
attack, concede, bargain or 
delay’. Bargaining and delaying 
were tee best means of saving 
lives. 

Ac for the future, the most 
chilling forecast came from Dr 
Youah Alexander of New York 
State University, and editor of. 
the journal Terrorism. 

He speculated that terrorists 
would get their hands on 
nuclear weapons in five to 10 
years. Today they ran acquire 
anti-tank rockets white can be 
fired at nuclear installations. 
He foresaw an increase in what 
he called “ crazy state ter¬ 
rorism "“as in Iran. 
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Seflora Lidia Gueiler, wear¬ 
ing the presidential sash after 
her installation as President 
of Bolivia. 

New political 
climate 
in S America 

Peter Strraford 

The failure of the short-lived 
military coup in Bolivia on 
Nov 1 is a sign of the changed 
political climate in Latin 
America. There was deter¬ 
mined resistance both inside 
the country and abroad, and 
Colonel Alberto NKATXJSCH 
Busch, the coup leader, was 
forced to resign as President 
on Friday. 

He was succeeded by a civil¬ 
ian politician, Snora Lidia 
Gueiler, who was elected unan¬ 
imously by Congress. Senora 
Guieler announced at the 
weekend that there would be 
no more bloodshed or repres¬ 
sion and she will now head 
. new attempt to keep Bolivia on 
the democratic path. 

This will not be easy, given 
rhe country's history of polit¬ 
ical instability and mriitary 
takeovers. But this month’s 
events are bound to make any 
military leader think' twice 
before be atempts .another 
coup. 

Inside Bolivia there was im¬ 
mediate resistance from the 
main union confederation, the 
Central Obrera Bolivia rta, 
which called a general stike 
that almost paralyzed the 
country. The Congress, newy 
elected earlier this year as 
part of the move towards 
democracy, refused to be 
cowed. 

The ousted President, Senor 
Walter Guevara Arze, managed 
to evade the troops sent to 
arrest him and went into hid¬ 
ing, emerging dramatically on 
one occasion inside Congress. 
Even some military leaders, 
among them General David 
Padilla, commander in chief of 
the army under President Gue¬ 
vara, spoke outtagainst the 
coup. 

Colonel Natusch responded 
by attempting to repress the 
protests by force. More than 
400 people are estimated to 
have been either killed or 
wounded when soldiers and 
even aircraft fired on demon¬ 
strators. But he was unable to 
quell the resistance. 

There was also condem¬ 
nation from the United States 
and from Bolivia's partners in 
the Andean Pact—Venezuela, 
Colombia, Peru and Ecuador. 
Both the United States and 
Venezuela suspended aid to 
Bolivia, one of the poorest 
countries in South America, 
and tbac added greatly to the 
pressure on Colonel Natusch. 

The condemnation of the 
Andean Pact countries was sig¬ 
nificant because they are ail 
either ruled by civilians or on 
the way to civilian rule. The 
group is becoming increasingly 
political in its activities, and is 
being encouraged by the 
Americans as part of the move 
away from military dictator¬ 
ships in Lada America. 

Senora Gueiler, who will 
hold office until next August, 
is only the second woman -in 
South America to bold the 
office of President in recent 
years. The first # was Senora 
Maria -Estela Peron of Argen¬ 
tina, who was overthrown by 
the armed forces in 1976 and 
is still under house arrest. 


Romanian party congress caught 
between need for austerity 
and f ading enthusiasm of people 


From Dessa Trevisan / 
Belgrade, Nov 18 

With die world energy 'crisis 
showing in Bucharest’s - dar¬ 
kened boulevards, Romania’s 
ruffing Communist Party . goes 
to the party congress to launch 
its long-term energy - pro¬ 
gramme to make the country 
self-sufficient by 1990. 

The fight to - cut oil 
imports—last year. they 
amounted to 14 million tons 
and . accounted for half of 
Romania's oil consumption—is 

already hi full swing. So is the 
frenzied search for alternative 
power, including coal, sun-heat, 
windmills and even sea waves. 

Oil prospecting in the Black 
Sea is also being pursued, 
though so far without results, 
and Canada is to supply the 
makings for nuclear energy. 

The remedy for Romania’s 
oil crisis which President Ceau¬ 
sescu is proposing and the 
party contress will be endors¬ 
ing. is austerity. 

This approach holds little 
promise for consumers whose 
living standards are among the 
lowest in Europe, as they bear 
the brunt of breakneck indus¬ 
trialization, projected into 
twenty-first century. But for 
the regime everything is subor¬ 
dinate to the aim of turning 
the country—where almost 
half the people still work on 
the land—into a modern indus¬ 
trial state. 


But the people are weary of 
hardi economic policy and the 
enthusiasm of the sixties is 
diminishing fast. . The old 
appeals to nationalism.' are no 
longer as effective as they 
were. 

The problem is not singly to 
save on fuel but to extract, 
greater efficiency, productivity 
and quality. 

To achieve this, party-con¬ 
gress pep talks on cooperation 
are not- enough and so, while 
Mr Ceausescu was 'making his 
energy-saving promotion tour 
of me country, he was also 
telling the miners that more 
effort meant more pay.. 

The highly centralized sys¬ 
tem which worked more or 
less while Romania was build¬ 
ing its industrial base has 
become the principle stumbling 
block and this is being rea¬ 
lized. How to change the sys¬ 
tem and retain control over ir 
is rhe question confronting Mr 
Ceausescu. 

So far, meaningful reforms 
have been put oft and incen¬ 
tives for workers in the export¬ 
ing industries are minor, sug¬ 
gesting that it is sdH only an 
experiment. 

but Mr Ceausescu is only 
tinkering with the system, 
though the idea of devolving 
more responsibility to the 
countries is beginning ro take 
shape. The question is whether 
decentralization is possible in a 


country that is . a one-man 
show. 

' Mr Ceausescu understands 
power. He uses it He is in 
charge. His popularity seems 
from his external policy, from 
his defiance of the Soviet 
Union and his tireless effort to 
keep Romania in the centre of 
world events. 

His unpopularity steins from 
bis domestic- policies, econo¬ 
mic, political and cultural, 
where controls remain right. 

The paradox is that, nationa¬ 
lism is at the root of both: an 
underpinning of individualism 
that allows an independent 
foreign policy but also 
necessitates ■ firm domestic con¬ 
trol by a heavy-handed 
bureaucracy and secret police.' 

The dissent of two years ago. 
associated with the name of 
the writer Mr Paul Gome, who 
has since left the country, was 
repressed. Mr Karbly Kiraly, 
whose public protest, over the 
regime’s treatment of the two 
million ethnic Hungarians of 
Transylvania provoked extreme 
official reactions, has been 
silenced. Baptist dissenters are 
harassed by police. 

The miners of the Jiu Valley 
who made history by staging 
the first big .strike in Com¬ 
munist Romania, . won their 
case, and more than that are 
reaping tangible benefits from 
the drive to treble the coal 
output. 


Indian Premier relies 
on caste grievances 


From Richard Wigg 
Delhi, Nov 18 

Mr Charan Singh, India's 
caretaker Prime Minister, is 
trying to ensure that caste will 
be a basic issue in the coming 
general election. 

India's voters may claim 
they are voting for or against 
Mrs Indira. Gandhi, or even for 
a party programme, but in the 
polling booth it will be alle¬ 
giance to their own caste 
group and the benefits their 
caste leaders can promise 
which will he decisive, _ if 
things work out as the Prime 
Minister hopes. 

The Cabinet is expected to 
deride this week on his propo¬ 
sal to reserve as many as 25 
per cent of ail jobs in the 
central Government services to 
the “ backward classes These 
are members of the more than 
2,000 identified groups under 
the Hindu caste system who 
come between the Brahmins 
and other high castes and the 
Harijans (formerly known as 
Untouchables) at the bottom 
of the social scale. 

This move would mean 
fewer jobs in the central Gov¬ 
ernment for the higher castes, 
who hove benefited out of all 
proportion to their numbers 
since independence. 

Mr Charan Singh is already 
bring denounced for his 
*■ crude caste-ism ”, but it should 
be remembered that in the 
four southern states of India 
various measures have been in¬ 
troduced over the years to 
let the “ backward ** have a 
share of state civil service 
jobs. In Karnataka, for in¬ 
stance, the process has gone 
forward, and in Tamil Nadu 
the once supreme B rahmin s 
have been dethroned. 

In Northern India, however, 
the higher castes, even when 
numerically strong in the 
lower economic groups, con¬ 
tinue to put up a bitter resist¬ 
ance to maintain their social 
status. 

Mr Charan Singh himself 
belongs to the Jat comnvmity, 
one of the north Indian 
middle-rank caste groups, 
which combines a combat¬ 
iveness towards the higher 
castes (and towards the Hari¬ 
jans) -with a strong sense of 
outrage at alleged “second- 
class citizenship". 

The real problem is whether 
India should not long ago have 
sought to reserve civil service 
jobs according to some purely 
economic criteria insstead of 
caste. 

But because the central Gov¬ 
ernment introduced after 1947 
a 15 per cent reservation for 
Harijans and a 73 per cent 
one for tribal peoples, vested 


interests in these privileges 
have grown up. r 

Leaders like Mrs Gandhi, an 
expert at seeking a candidate 
for each constituency able to 
u touch ” the right combination 
of caste allegiances, and Mr 
Jagjivan Rom, leader of the 
Janata Party who claims to 
lead the 80 million Harijans, 
owe much of their success to 
these inter ess. 

Mrs Gandhi’s basic formula 
has been to unite the two 
opposite ends of the Hindu 
social scale. Brahmins (or 
their equivalent) with Hari¬ 
jans; Mr Charan Singh is seek¬ 
ing to exploit in northern 
India the allegiances of the 
middle-ranking groups, which 
are estimated ro account for 40 
per cent of the population. 

He has been able to push hts 
reservation scheme since the 
collapse of the Janata Govern¬ 
ment, which typically set up a 
commsssaon to examine the 
issue to avoid taking any deci¬ 
sion. 

The Janata break-up itself 
showed the caste fissures 
clearly. The “backward" form 
the basis of Mir Charan Singh's 
Lok Dal Party, while the rump 
of the Janata is run by higher- 
caste Hindus, plus Mr Ram's 
own following among Hanjan 
MPs. 

The ** backwards classes 
who have m Delhi the head¬ 
quarters of an undisguised 
national lobby, hzve been 
demanding a 33 per emit reser¬ 
vation in ail jobs. This week¬ 
end they -picketed All-India 
Radio, claiming than the Brah¬ 
mins -among the news editors 
have not been giving “ fair 
coverage ’* to their demands. 

Mr Charan Singh’s scheme is 
modelled on that attempted 
last year in Bihar, the impov¬ 
erished north Indian state 
where caste politics have Jong 
been predominant and “ sanc¬ 
tioned " by violence. Its archi¬ 
tect: was Mr Karpoori Thakkttr, 
the Chief Minister. 

Large-scale inter-caste riot¬ 
ing, particularly by students, 
resulting in heavy damage to 
property followed Mr Thak- 
kin's allocation of 25 per cent 
of state jobs to the “ back¬ 
ward”. His Administration was 
overturned when the , higher 
castes revolted last May. 

Much will be heard of tile 
argument that the additional 
reservations for the “ back¬ 
ward ” will damage the effi¬ 
ciency of the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice. Yet . the . south Indian 
bureaucracy, where the “back¬ 
ward ” have long been in¬ 
cluded, is not less able to 
deliver the goods than in Unar 
Pradesh or Bihar— man y 
observers would say the oppo¬ 
site. 


Three more 
arrests at 
Peking wail 

Peking, Nov 18 .—Three more 
people were detained by the 
police, at Peking’s Democn 
Wall today while trying to : 
unofficial transcripts of last 
month’s trial of the dissident 
Wei Jingshena, who was sen 
tenced to 15 years’ imprison¬ 
ment. 

Last Sunday- three young 
people were also taken away 
as they began to sell the mux- 
script, a booklet about 10 pages 
long. Today’s arrests coincided 
with the appearance on die 
Democracy Wall of a poster 
denouncing the Peking police’s 
actions as “illegal”. 

According to a foreign eye¬ 
witness, the arrests were carried 
out more discreetly than last 
week’s, at a time when few 
foreigners were in the area, 
Even so, the source said, the 
police were booed by the crowd 
at the Democracy Wall for the 
second time in eight days.. 

The. poster put up ; today 
criticized the police veto - on 
free distribution of the tran¬ 
script The poster, signed: “A 
member of the masses”, .des¬ 
cribed the questioning under¬ 
gone by the author when he 
went to make inquiries about 
last Sunday’s incident. 

Several other activists went 
with him to ask public security- 
officials the reasons for die 
police swoop. Among them was 
Liu Qing, a member of . the 
April 5 Tribune Group which 
published the transcr ipt. Liu 
Qing was detained. 

Meanwhile, Feng Xuefeng, the 
writer, one of the last great 
victims of the 1957 “ anti- 
rightist '* purge still officially in 
disgrace, has been, posthu¬ 
mously rehabilitated. 

The People’s Dailg today re¬ 
ported a ceremony in his honour 
yesterday, saying he had been 
wrongly accused of being a 
rightist durin gthe repression 
after the brief liberalization of 
the “ 100 Flowers ” movement 
in 1956. 

Feng Xoefeng (bed in 1976 
aged 73 after 20 years of 
science. The People's Deal said 
he had also been officially re¬ 
habilitated last April as a 
member of the Communist 
Party, from which he had been 
expelled when disgraced. — 
Agence Fran ce-Presse. 


Yemenis discuss unity 

Sana, Nov 18.—New talks are 
being held in the North Yemen 
capital this weekend on the 
proposed unification of North 
and South Yemen, covering 
cooperation in security and 
trade, informed sources said - 
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Dissident released 

Warsaw, Nov 18.—Mr Kati- 
mierz Switon, the Polish dissi¬ 
dent, his son and eight other 
people detained at his home, in 
Katowice on Thursday have all 
been released, according to Mrs 
Anka Kowalska of the Public 
Self-Defence Committee (KOR). 
She said that one of those 
detained, Mr Tomasz Mroz, 
alleged that he had been beaten 
and threatened by the police. 


Soviet warning to US 
Senate on Salt vote 



Korean 
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Moscow, Nov IS.—Mr Boris 
Ponomaryov, a secretary of the 
Soviet Communist Party, has 
attacked attempts by the United 
States Senate ro amend the 
Soviet-American Salt 2 agree¬ 
ment on strategic arms limita¬ 
tion and Nato plans to deploy 
new medium-range nuclear 
missiles io Europe. 

In remarks published in 
Pravda today, Mr Ponomaryov 
said rhat attempts in the United 
States to make unilateral 
changes in the strategic arms 
limitation treaty undermined 
the basis of mutual interests 
expressed by the treaty, which 
in the Soviet view should enter 
into force only in the form in 
which it was signed. “ Attempts 
to change it unilaterally are 
dangerous not just for the 
Soviet Union and the United 
States but for the fate of world 
peace.” 

M r Ponomaryov mode rhe 
remarks at a meeting in Rome 
yesterday with Italian parlia¬ 
mentarians, suggesting con¬ 
tinued nervousness in Moscow 


impossible not to see' the 
intention to create an arsenal 
of missiles for a first strike 
directed against the Soviet 
Union." The United States 
wanted to exploir rhe element 
of speed and surprise gained by 
basing nuclear weapons in West 
Europe, 

“The flight of such a missile 
lasts only four minutes. 
Obviously, there is no need to 
prove that this increases the- 
risk of a nuclear conflict and 
in particular the risk con¬ 
nected with the possible 
accidental launch of a missile.” 

Paris, Nov. IS—General Alex¬ 
ander Haig, the former Nam 
Commander and a possible 
United States presidential coo-, 
tender, said tolay that West 
Europe was facing perhaps its. 
most dangerous decade since the 
end of the second World War,. 

He told a Paris conference on 
security in Europe, that the 
West should no rely on Sino- 
Soviet rivalries to avoid armed 
coriilict in Europe. “ If w§ think 
we can chastize Moscow by 


about the coming United States manipulating the tactical differ- 
Seoate debate- ence with Peking, I thfnk we are 

Referring to Nato plans to on a highly dangerous course.” 
deploy ne wmlssDes in Europe, He said'at an eastern press 
Mr. Ponomaryov said that the briefing that he would'announce 
United States was trying to his political intentions over the. 
legalize, its. rights to achieve next few weeks. He might fight 
military superiority over the on a national level, presumably 
Soviet Union. ’ the presidency, or for the 

“In these plans ... it is Senate. 


Former Foreign Secretary in the fast Labonr governmfiot Dr David Owen, MP for PJynK 
Pevonport, reviews ‘ The White House Yws’j Br 
diaries of his office as Assistant for National Security Affairs to; the. Nixon administrative 


In Paris in February 1969 on Nixon's- first 
visit to Europe, de Gaulle greeted Henry 
Kissinger wim the query “ Why don’t you 
get out of Vietnam ? “ Because, Kissinger 

replied, “ a sudden withdrawal might give 
us a credibility problem Where?7, 
said the General. 

Twice in this .book, which covers his 


for balanced negotiations over Cambodia 
or Vietnam. The Vietnamese wanted vic¬ 
tory and were, determined to open up a; 
new front. 

Some in the A dminis tration recognizing 
that the bombing of Cambodia was, a 
, threshold decision, urged that a dristinc- 
; tion should be made between, shallow cross 


years in the White House up to 1973 as. ‘ border penetration and -deep^penetration 
Assistant for National Security Affairs,' of'Cambodia. Mel 


Kissinger argues that the baffle challenge 
for the Nixon Administration was similar 
to de Gaulle’s in Algeria, to withdraw as an 
expression of policy not as a collapse. 
Historical analogies are rarely applicable 


Laird, the Defence- Sec¬ 
retary who was consistently at odds with 
Kissinger and was -the only practising 
politician apart fcom Nixon in the -inner 
circle, wanted .Only shallow cross border 
operations and to use South;Vietnamese. 


and this one is no exception. De Gaulle.'{ rather than American troops. Since Laird 
faced over Algeria the acute danger of <; was also the strongest supporter of Vier- 
coliapse and civil war in France, a ride of j namization-. he .must have known .the risks 
right wing military take over and the ]i of not attacking deep, into Cambodia for 
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constant knowledge that eventually France, 
would have to assimulate over one million 
pied noirs. Nixon as a new President had 
no such savage linnziations on his room for 
manoeuvre over Vietnam. 

In liquidating tiie-Algerian, -war de 
Gaulle was criticised for going too slaw and 
too fast. Alistair Horne in A. Savage Wo¬ 
of Peace, a briUiani book on the Algerian 
war, say s de Gaulle “ Suffered from the 
lesson not learned by Kissinger in Vietnam, 
or perhaps by the Israelis vis-a-vis the 
Arab world—namely that peoples;who have 
been waiting for their independence for a 
century, fighting-for it for a gen erati on, 
can afford to sit out a_ presidential term, or 
a year oc two in the life of an odd man in a 
hurry ”. 

In 1969 President .Nixon inherited over 
half a million American troops in Vietnam 
and 31,000 had died there. Kissinger writes 
“It seemed to me important for America 
nor to he ho imitated, not to be shattered, 
but to leave -Vietnam in' a maimer that 
even the protesters might later see as 
reflecting an American choice made with 
dignity and self respect Yet by 1969 was 
there any longer an effective American 
choice over leaving Vietnam ?' 


that policy bur he wanted above all to- 
come out of Vietnam fast, and foresaw the. 
gathering domestic poHtical; storm. 

The., only different- choice..that could 
have been made in April 1970 wax. to 
realize that - the basic- strategy was itself 
fatally flawed,- that ixo' negotiation could 
he anything other than. a short term fig 
leaf to cover an American withdrawal and 
the . eventual collapse of South .Vietnam.-. 
Carrying the war into a neutral country, 
was a sufficiently brutal manifestation of 
the hopeless nature of the struggle to 
have stimulated a rethink: , • .. 

But. it., would .-have. . required', great 
courage for Nixon; in particular, to have 
reconciled himself "even in 1969. to a policy, 
of Viecnamizafion that was no more .than 
an alibi for American withdrawal—by 1970 
it was almoin; impossible. 

' If Kissinger had aligned -himself" over 
Cambodia with Laird and Rogers, Nixon 
might, have acted differently, out I doubt 
it-.Kissinger'by supporting the policy, won 
the confidence ofNixon jtecessary-to pia- 
sue tirelessly a 1 negotiating- strategy, two 
years later a settlement providing for' a 
ceasefire, in. Vietnam- and -the return of 
prisoners. It- provided for Nixon a poli- 


Henry Kissinger’s book is sadly bur Jj ti^al; >«dt bflt -did; little for American 
inevitably overshadowed by the Unitid Tr-credibility. • 

States involvement in Vietnam and Cam-]! .That credibility-'bod for most.countries, 
bodia. It details' the tortured decision }[ been steadfly CTotfcd over, eight years and 

L had - certainly - hot been enhanced by_ the 
' ^Spectacle of--America tearing ; itself apart 
in a 'bitter.-draritetic- debate resulting In 
a -.deterioration in the standard , of 
dmnpenitic government that ir laid-the 
toon datum for Watergate. Kissinger, .like' 
Nixon,- all too frequently judged the' 
credibility: of .the. United States : in terms 
of -the virility of their, own decision 
making. The credibility of . a nation'derives • 
£rpm 'more than the sum of its actions 'but 
rejects its attitudes, its" morale, its Inner 
. peace. Be Gaulle’s 'initial question' .posed 
the real - choice; - It- meant getting ■ out - of 
’ Vietnam . quickly. and cutting - one’s.- losses; 
it meant separating: credibility from 
virility- ; . 3 

foreign .policy-•-. throughout the period 


making and finishes on a note' of hope 
with the initialling just after President 
Nixon’s Second inaugural on January 23. 
1973 by Kissinger and Le Dcp TEo of the; 
Paris Agr eem ent on ending the war.'.and 
restoring peace in Vietnam. Bur cbe book’s 
readers will know that with the initial 
press enthusiasm for the agreement and 
the award,of the Nobel Peace Prize to the 
two negotiators, came the. resumed bomb¬ 
ing of Cambodia in February 1973. the fall, 
or President Lon Nol in April 1975 and"the 
entry of the Khmer Rouge ro Phnom 
Penh. Then in December 1978 the invasion 
of Kampuchea by the Vietnamese. In 1979 
we see the terror and tragedy of a 
devastated region; Words like honour, 
dignity, self respect or even credibility ^ 


ring hollow when seen against the present.1969-73 will be seen by the readers of this 
day destruction of what was Cambodia.'as book to have been bedevilled fay ihter- 
weU as South Vietnam. To William Shaw--!! agency. rivalries, add personality dashes 
cross in Sideshow: Kissinger. Nixon and . J. between I a particular Kissinger in ■ rhr 
the Destrucdon of Cambodia, “ Neither the ’ White House and Rogers, Sec retar y of 
United Sates nor its friends nor those, who >| State, and Laird, Secretary of Defence, 
are caught helplessly in its embrace are (> Thi< j»»m>n<ri v 
well served when its leaders act, as Ntxon- 
aud Kissinger acted, without care. Cam¬ 
bodia was not a mistake it. was a crime. 

The world is di minis hed . by tfae 
experience ". 

To Henry Kissinger by April 21, 1970 
when Sihanouk’s National United Front of 
Cambodia broadcast an appeal to. over-. , 
throw Lou Nol oyer the Viet Cong’s clan-.; 
destine radio the basic issue, had' been 
laid bare “it was whether Vietnamization 
was. to be merely an alibi for an American j. 
collapse or a serious strategy designed to [ 
achieve an honourable .peace;- If tire: [ 
former; neither the rate of withdrawal nor j 
events in neighbouring countries ! wore- • 
important ”, he 'writes. “ My intellectual I 
faculties arose with those who- pre- { 
tended that there was a middle course of i 
action that would avoid collapse^ in Viet- j 
nan and yet ignore the impending .riant- l 
mucist takeover in Cambodia '! 

This b a fair summary of the position | 
and tbe critics ere wrong to argue, that 1 
there was freedom of choice-"in reacting i 
to the events in Cambodia that ApriL.The.-J 
Administration was by then. gravely ^cir- " 
cumscribed being -1$ mo Mbs -into 
strategy which had as its central pillar. *; 
the. proposition that' if tbe Vietnamese i : 
would not negotiate seriously then- thri-j 
United States would use. aaximuyn j 
pressure and wait, for military progress to 1] 
force negotiations. It is fair, too, - forik.nnnr • 

Kissinger to paint out as, he. does: ._ ,■ . 

repeatedly in the book that * negotiated, ; 
settlement in 1969 was the objective of.j.•'.V™- 
the vast majority pf American opinion 1 i y, ' - 

both as measured ■ in polls and amo ng •{ " '111811, _ .. 

pliticians and pundits.. Liberal America;!!;; 

Rd never faced up-to the situation which ’EY '.".Yah !-- w 
Nixon had ro come to terms with when it ... . 

became clear from the secret negotiations, is... - ; Ly-'-i- .-/■I 

with Le Due Tho thar.there was no chance; '-'MTKtppJlCr^"LOglie. r *:.•[] 


foreign. poKcy, that .Kissinger n 
ffair and distinction. Ever sdnce - 
Nuclear Weapon* and Foreign . 
"had beep recognised as an aut 
nuclear strategy. For a person 
a formidable intellectual backjgr 
a real grasp ..of Soviet rriddti - 
:dMrged with carrying through 
Salt negotiations was an enJogfecer- 
£or which President Nixon deses- 
credit-. 

The book reveals- itaerestinj 
into Kissinger’s negotiating stra 
die devoSpmenr of the vital hoc 
with - Ambassador Dobryma. 
written by Nixon to Rogers b« 
-by Kissinger gives an .excellent 
bit die : controversial, though 1 
apipli^d essemiiL doctrine of H- 
am. convinced that the • great . 
fundatoeixtdUy interrelated, 
mean this to estahKdi' artificia 
be£vi«efr/ specific elements' Of 
another issue or between. tact 
•that;tfe might elect to take - . .. 
-that the Soviet leaders should t 
ro understand-that tisey cannot 
reap "nfie benefits of cooperatk 
area whole seeking to take adv 
tension or confrontation elsewhe ~ 
• While Kissinger did" achieve 
fiidcace'.in tenns.of Soviet resn 
the Middle East he was less . 
over Vietnam where the Soviets 
' pressurize. Yet they revested ho . 
ary ifaey sow Vietnam when the 
caned' Nixon’s visit to Moscow 
1972 following the mining; and 
of xhe North. A sophisticate 
se demonstr ati ng the Hmi 


This seemingly endless - bickering dues 
< little to establish 'trust in the manner- in 
r which jUmted,. States-, policy 1 is formed and 
’it most, have Impaired the ovwndJ effer- 
trvenes* -of tfaar policy. Yet despite this 

considerable " diplomatic achievements 

were obtained onrer this period. ' 

It is m relations with the Soviet Union, 
the - central. i«ae df any.United States 


After reading: 'Sideshow’ 
by Wtn Shawcross 

Old man on a cow, . 
old manonia cow;, 
got no clothes on. 
got no clothes on; 
got no hop* now, 
got no hop^ nbw; 
cow.jusVgdes on, 
cowjiBtfebeson; ‘ 



j 


iionals will ar, 

__ negotiating techni 

terates.-. C I always tried to 
dhe most reasonable outcome 
get there rapidly in one or tv 
This was .derided -as a strategy 
emptiftte concession ” by- - those 
tb m&ke their moves in driblets < 
last moment. .But.; I consi 
strategy .useful primarily for 
bwro.ncracies' and salving const 
.' An ardent critic of the burcac 
diplomstic appeasement there ar 
pages splendidly bated coamnt 
ttie peculiar habits of tbe bures 
frustrating decisions. Besides 
Hfcixig for secrecy Kissinger a 
were driven by the lealtincs 
Washington machine to confiiK- 
tiwi to a wry small chicle. Tt 
tion ..of the circle, however ■ 
presents great problems for rh 
conduct of State Department bu 
for relations with allies. - But if 
Ni xon’ s visit. to China had 
negotiated in total secrecy the s 
lobbying against .and the con 
tough press clarifications co 
jeopardised Chinese cooperatio 

The new China policy was 
deeply dfrisiye within the Uni* 
and perhaps _ only Nixon ce 
achieved so wide -an acceptance 
marked, a dramatic recognition 
emergence os a potential super - 
it must, be one of the great eve 
Nixon. Presidency. 

Henry. .Kissinger has wriite 
daunting in its . detail but revea 
range, fr Is a book written by £ 
stiu hopes to be once again Se 
State, mid at tunes this show- 
parucularly in asides about coc 
issues. It is excruciatingly 
pen pjKtraits of the world’s-lea 
« well as living. It Is at tinw. 
m tone but it also has shaf 
depreciation and wiL With the j 
or the next vchane it win he 
make an overall assessment 64 
and his policies. 

• - Henry Kissinger ■ will ai 
associated /with a global i 
analysis,, wifli substantive achte- 

relataon co the Soviet Union an 

tamplex negotiations over Sal 
imagination of the interim M 
flenoxlitanzatioo- -agreement. El 
be avoided that he 
asspcaated, apart from. Camb* 
»ejw>us errors in supporting fo . 
white racialism an Southern 
nmmp (dating Latin Anmrica, p 
AU^de,,.and for negtect over C 
wben the overall.balance is weig- 
Igssingei^ despite mistakes and- ’ 
ateft. oontrowsy that comes, tc 
who has a mund.of his own and -i. 
to •exercise it, wall be judger 
tustory. For on the major issue 
the. Soviet Uirinn.and the deiics 
or -power -.which determines 01 
he is shown, to be' carefni, clt 

coos trained and consistent. 

The White House Years is \ 
byWeidenfeldr and Nicon 
Michael Joseph tddap at £14.’ 

- _ Times Newspapers ” 
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The spice of life 


Dallas 
BBC 1 


Ultra in the West 
The Normandv Campaign of 
IS 44-45 


One reason for the joy on ] By Ralph Bennett 
the Hollywood set is chat the I (Hutchinson, £9.95) 
actors are setting money for ! 

old rope. They hardly have to j the author of this latest addi- 
act at all. Sometimes they stand | upn to the Ultra corpus was 
up to walk about a bit, but ; for a substantial stretch of the 
mostly they sir and look : war one of the “duty officers M 
puzzled. j in Hut 3 at Bletcbley Park, 

Airway, Sue Ellen has had j whence Ultra intelligence 
t bebv. Her alcoholism, which ! »“*. » Ministries in London 
ended 'the first series, has 1 and—m much reduced volume 
ceased. But why is Dad Ewing i -io army nad ur awntnands 
so happy about a baby grand- ,n the . f,e,d . Theseduty off.- 

son coming home ro the ranch ? ' cer \ who f »««* * e t 2 ^ h u ^ 
Does the rough old cow puncher 1 watch round the clock which 

know that the child is not ' — “ " 

J. R.’s? That the child is 
Chris Barnes’s ? The son of his 
hated enemy. Digger Barnes 


Stanley Reynolds 

The cliche answer to the suc- 
cess'Of Dallas is chat it is-so 

STcS 

but it assumes in viewers _ a 
considerable degree of sophis¬ 
tication, even a taste for cyni- 
cism, wfiioh, gianesng about at 
the rest of television, and in¬ 
deed at life itself, they do not 
appear ro display elsewhere. 

Certainly Dallas, the video 
drama of the Ewings, a Texas 
oil family, is a great success. 
Why eke would BBC1 give it 
the prune slot on a Saturday 
night and welcome its return 
with a photograph of Mrs Linda 
Gray, wbn plays Sue. Ellen, the 
sinister J. R. Ewing's wife, on 
the cover of Radio Times ? 
Radio Times even dispatched a 
writer ro the MGM studios in 
Hollywood, USA to interview 
the stars of the show. They are 
aB happy, they said, and think 
of themselves as one big happy 
-family no matter bow miserable 
and neurotic things might get 
in. the Dallas melodrama itself. 


was instituted early in 1940 
and lasted to the last day of the 
war in Europe, had a high res¬ 
ponsibility for the accuracy of 
, , . _ , . . . . everything put out by the Hut, 

Saturday s episode ended with t for seeing that it went to the 
the child behjfi kidnapped from l right people and for giving 
rhe hospitab There is, obviously, > each signal the proper priority 
going ro be no let up in this [ and speed. In writing this book 
new series of Dallas. And isn t . therefore Mr Bennett has been 
it all just too unbelievable ? J handling material with which 
Well, yes, until you look at i be is familiar—a point of some 
Times ? real life, at die history of, say, i importance since the mass of 
Mr Edward Kennedy, Professor | paper which is now pouring 
Blunt or the recent melodrama ■ into the Public Record Office 
of Friiulein Mana-Christma j j$ accompanied by neither the 
von Opel, the drug-«muggling explanations of the symbols 
motor car heiress. We cannot - - - 

scoff too much at Dallas until 
real life palls its socks up a 
bit and stops watching so much 
television. 
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Intimate artistry 

Luigi Alva/Gary Karr 
Wigmore Hall__ 


Wiltiam Mann .• 

Quietly Aid gradually the 
Wigmore Bali has ceased to be 
an auditorium dedicated to the 
debut recital add its'sequels by 
ambitious but not yet well- 
known soloists. It has reverted 
to its pre-war role as an ideal 
place for concerted chamber 
music and for solo or duo 
recitals by artists who, while 
already cupable of filling large 
halls, prefer to exercise their 
artistry more subtly in an 
atmosphere that best reflects it. 
Twice at the weekend the most 
congenial and inrerestiog con¬ 
cert of the day for me seemed 
to be at the Wigmore Hall. 

On Friday Luigi Alva, with 
Craig Sheppard as his pianist, 
found the acoustics propitious 
for the gentle dynamic levels 
and refinements of phrasing 
and nuance which are hall¬ 
marks of a tenore di grazia. 
Alva laid fiis cards on the table, 
so ..to speak, with Vivaldi’s 
cantata Piango, gemo, sospiro 
(R.V. 675, actually written for 
alto voice), the tone not per- 


The atmospheric contempla¬ 
tion of Pizzetti’s “ I pastori ” 
found both partners at their 
most eloquent, as did Kin's 
*’ Pano murciano ", irresistible 
in pace and gusto. Here, and 
in Turina’s Poema m forma de 
condones, which begins with a 
piano solo and includes the 
much-favoured “ Cantares ", 
Sheppard displayed, not for tbp 


showing to whom each signal 
was sent nor of the conventions 
established by Bletcbley to con¬ 
vey to recipients the varying 
degrees of dependability of in¬ 
formation which was extracted 
from sometimes corrupt de¬ 
codes. Mr Bennett writes with 
peculiar authority. 

He has chosen to concentrate 
on the part played by Ultra in 
the war in the west tn 1944-45, 
the west excluding in this con¬ 
text not only the Russian fronts 
but also the Mediterranean. 
After a mere 20 pages nf “how 
it was done *' he takes his 
readers chronographically 
from the preparations for Over- 
lod to the final surrender of 
May 1945. The principal epi- 
I 'sodes in this period were Over- 



The German Enigma encoding machine. 


Ne plus Ultra 


first rime, an active delight in - , . - , 

^ j m . ; lord itself with its antecedents. 


his virtuosity in 
pianism. He and 


song-accompaniment 
pressive as 
concerto 

Alva continued to encourage 
One another into the encores 
which swerved happily into 
Neapolitan pop and romantic 
Italian opera, crowning the 
delights of a skilfully devised 
programme. 

On Saturday the American 
double-bass virtuoso, Gary Karr, 
look the platform, with Harmon 
Lewis as his keyboard partner. 
The first half, concerned with 
The classics, involved trans¬ 
criptions and a slightly rever¬ 
ential approach which took the 
effective edge, from Karr's 
euphonious and amazingly agile 
control of his enormous instru¬ 
ment. With three short pieces 
by GUere be reached home 
ground: they were designed 


fectly steady yet susceptible of for Koussevitsky, on whose 

-I —. .L..I.J.,_3 1 :.. Knee k'nrr nnui nlnv< anil rhnv 


the nicest articulation and line- 
moulding- Arias from Handel's 
Serse and Alcinu further dis¬ 
played his skifl and taste, as 
even more did Mozart’s con¬ 
cert aria ** Misero, o sogno”, 
given with splendid intensity 
and fire. 

After the interval he and 
Sheppard . greatly relished the 
epigrams tic niceties of four 
nspetti set by Wolf-Ferrari 
(from the same poetic source 
as Hugo Wolf’s Italian Song• 
booki; enthusiasm sometimes 
forgot about purity of tone 
and concentration of spirit so 
important. jn these gem-like 
miniatures., 


bass Karr now plays, and they 
involve wide melodic leaps, 
taken on the same string for 
finer cantabile, as well as pre¬ 
cision in attack and rapid 
rhythm. 

I was sorry that be played 
the clown in Paganini’s Moses 
variations, which deserve a 
smighter face, given so expert 
and musical an executant. His 
encores included a hell-for- 
leather Caprice by an American 
composer whose name did not 
reach the back of the hall, 'and 
a folksong from Nova Scoria, a 
perfect exhibition of bellissimo 
canto on the least likely of 
stringed instruments. 


CINEMAS 


COLUMBIA,_ Sh»fle«borc 
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S414I TH* CHINA SVNDROMC ,Ai. 
Otwl Progs Dljr: X.30. 3.45. 6.05. 

CURZON, Curaan SL. W1. 490 3737. 
LEE RCM1CK l/i THE EUROPEANS 
lUi. Progs. 3.0 inot Son./. 4.10. 
6.20. 8.40.. . - As near perfection u 
on* could isish ...» Best or a 
fThn. '—Alexander Walker. E»c. 8id. 


EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 

THE SOMERBeT HOUSE. Art TIwshtm 
E xhibition. Somerset Rouse. Strand, 
London. WC2R ILF 23 Novamber to 
9 CK-combrr. (.Prlvale view 21 
November). Weekdays 10.00 am-7.00 

prn. S pnd jtf* 1 f. nMlt^i Hill A dm In_ 

ston £2. 
handbook. 


., noon-6 

Including 


ART GALLERIES 




BRITISH MUSeUM. Portraits of the 
East- The Comoro Of Rubens uid 
RemteantU. l»ndl IS Jar obit. 
Wtdjrs. 10-6. Sans. 2.30-6. A dm. 
free. 

DAViO CARRITT UNITED, 16 Duke 
Surel. 81. Jam ns's, SW1. The Clas¬ 
sical 14*01: -Athens U> Picasso. Until 
December 14. Mon-Frl. 10 - 6 . 

FINE ART SOCIETY 

148 New Bond Street. Wi. 

01-629 6116 _ 

THE RUSTIC IMAGE 

GALLERY TO L.T.D., 10 Grosvenox 

Street. W.l. T*l.: 01-491 8103. 

Exhibition of paintings by Robert 
Bnhler. NA, and Michael Buhlor. 
November Zl-Docambcr 8. 

HAZUTT. GOODEN A FOX. 38 Boro 
Sweet, Si. James's. SW1. 01-950 
6422/6821. THE LURE OF ROME. 
Some North err Anlsu in Hate lo the 
Nineteenth Creituro. Monday lo 
Friday 10-6.30 nnil< November 27. 

TATE GALLERY. Mill bank. SW1. Tele 
J 79 Exhibition. Permanent collection 
more fully diwtayed. 21 xww gai- 
leefes of modem an. Until Decem¬ 
ber 9. Weekdays 10 - 6 . Sana. 2-6 

A dm. free. For rocorted bi/arma- 
Uon ring 01-821 7128. 

HAYWARD GALLUfY <AiU Council i 
South Bank. 3E3. 1KIR71ES-- 
BrUltJi an and design before ihc 
■war. Mw-Thun. 10-8. Frt and Sal. 
10-6. Sun. 12*6, Attm. £1.20. All 
day Mon and fi.fi Tin-*-Thurs. 60D. 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, 50 _ Brnlon St■ ■ 
W.l.. 01-425 1672/3. AnpehlbHion 
or important IBtb and 20 tb century 
pointings, Mon-Frl, 10-5, Sets lo-x. 

LEG Eft. 13 OLD BOND ST. EXhfet- 
non Old Master* English Paintings 
a no • U'aiBrcolovra tmtll Christmas. 
Xton-Fri 0-5.30. 

BROWSE a DARBY, IV Cork Sireot. 

Wi. 01-734 7984. RALPH BROWN 
wulptura and drawing* until lai 
December. 

ROBERT NQORTMAN OAOETr, 8 
Burv Street, 81. fipw'i L S.w.i. 
01-839 2606. Annual Exhibition of 
19th Century F^,ncJr Wirvercok)a7-» 
and Drawing*- Mop.-FN. 9 .jO- 5.SO. 
Sat. 10-1. UnUJ Dpc. 14. 

ROY MILES 

VICTORIAN AMD ENGLISH PAINTINGS 
Mondiv-FridU. 10-5 
■ 6 Duke Street. 

St. Janet's SU1 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS 

until 16 U 1 March 'BO- Open Dallv 
10 a »-6 pm. Weds uaSJ 8 pm. LaM 
admission- 1 -hour, belfwe closing. 
Admlwan £2. Half prlca aiudtmta. 
OAP*a. children and unlfi 1.46 pm 
an StUU. 

2. JOHN FLAX MAH R.A. 
Mythology and Industry until S' Doc. 

A An. £ 1 . Half price alodents. GAP'S, 
children and until 4.45 tin 0,1 Swna. 
Open dally lO ant -6 pm. 

SERPENTINE GALLERY IA«a Cowi- 
elli. KeMlnaton OardoiU.W.Z. ART 
INTO LANDSCAPE 5 Preliminary 
Exhibition. TIPI HEAD: Two UbwI- 
tatlons. UnlL .38 ^Novorobte. Open 
daDy 10-5 Adm fro*. 

VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, 

8. Ken. The Art or Hollywood, untu 
ST January. Adtn, £1.25. Pnonw- 
reahy hi ' Prtnlnufclne. UnW 10 
FetPimy. Caiman SBver Muster'd 
Pets. Until 2 December. Adm. free- 
Wtate*. 10-5.80. Sana. 2.SO-5.SO. 
fined TMdfeyS- 


MASTER PRINT* _.... ..._ 

etchings and mhosrsphx from Cosa 
to Mattase: . Inc. Degaa. Picasso. 
Ranatr, U«w, Mama, ole Mon-Frl 

iq-6 : _ .Sat. 10 .30-1 - WItUAM 

WESTON CALLERV. T Royal Arcade. 
JUtmati ST.. VI. 


Saul . 

Queen Elizageth Hall 
Stanley Sadie 

Only last week I was complain¬ 
ing on this page about un¬ 
balanced forces in a Handel 
oratorio. As if in answer, 
Saturday’s Saul was claimed 
as “ sung and played by forces 
corresponding to chose used in 
Handel's own performances ”- 
Our .knowledge of Handel's 
performances is in fact very 
limited and very particular; 
but the proportions here, a 
choir, of 18 against an orchestra 
with 15 strings, were probably 
quite accurate. A little 
accuracy, however, is a 
dangerous thing. Wirh boys 
rather than women, with 
original instruments and with 
more modest an auditorium, 
then the results might have 
been significant. Still, some¬ 
thing could be learnt from the 
choruses where the choir’s well 
defined lines—for a small choir 
is scarcely quieter, oDly better 
defined, than a large one— 
never smothered the busy 
string parts that Handel pro¬ 
vided ; though admittedly 
everything paled when the 
modem brass instruments, 
trumpets and trombones, came 
blazing m. 

AH credit then to Richard 
Hickox for going as far as be 
did. He made much, too, of 
tbe drama in what is one of 
Handel’s most dramatic non¬ 
stage works, chiefly through 
bis pointed detail and - bis 
emphasis on rhythmic defini¬ 
tion. The great “ Envy ” chorus 
was superbly effective: indeed 
most of the choruses, and the 
big orchestral movements (we 
heard the two with concert ante 
organ}, had good things. But 
some of the slower music was 
indecisive, and many move¬ 
ments suffered from a lack of 
breadth ia Mr Hidtnx’s direc¬ 
tion. Note by note, bar by bar, 
all was well, but one rarely 
felt that a phrase, let alone a 
musical paragraph, was seen 
whole, or a tempo convincingly 
sustained. Some of the orna¬ 
mentation and other would-be 
improvements, notably the jolly 
dotting in the Dead March, 
rnigjht profitably be recon¬ 
sidered. 

_ The tide role was impres¬ 
sively done by Richard Jack- 
son, with a good sense of 
dramatic characterization, 
notable in his veiled tone in 
the Witch of Endor' scene. 
Charles Brett’s David I found 
rather cool and etiolated, but in 
his duets with Elizabeth Lane, 
tbe Mich a], be did more with 
the music to match her interest¬ 
ing and intense, if not always 
dependably tuned, soprano. 
Martyn Hill produced amiable 
phrasing in Jonathan's music, 
and Judith Nelson, if bizarely 
cast as the haughty Merab, 
showed her usual warmth of 
tone and musicianship.. 


the abortive Arnhem drop and 
Hitler’s last, offensive in the 
Ardennes—i.e. the invasion of 
continental Europe and the two 
battles which significantly 
checked its consummation. 

Front the Ultra point of view 
the preparations for Overlord 
were more crucial than the 
operations which immediately 
followed the landings; once 
battle was joined, whether in 
Normandy or anywhere else, 
battlefield intelligence and 
therefore less high grade 
cyphers than Enigma, took 
pride of place over Ultra. Mr 
Bennett shows how Ultra con- 
sistenly and massively contri¬ 
buted to our knowledge of tbe 
enemy’s order of battle, bis 
supply and mobility difficulties 
etc; but Ultra's unique service 
was to lay bare, in advance of 
the landings, how Hitler’s 
generals were proposing to 


meet them and above all how 
far they fell for our deception 
measures and for how long. 

More intriguing are Mr Ben¬ 
nett’s animadversions on Opera¬ 
tion Market Garden and the 
Ardennes, if only because here 
he is treading ‘still uncertain 
ground. Operation Market Gar¬ 
den was a sad failure and the 
Ardennes offensive a nasty sur¬ 
prise. Did the flow of intelli¬ 
gence falter or did its inter¬ 
preters wilt? In the case of 
Market Garden one of the main 
causes of the failure was the 
presence nearby of two German 
armoured divisions (9 and 10 
SS Panzer). Did wc know about 
them and discount them ; or did 
we not know and, if this is so. 
could we have known? Editing 
Alanbrooke’s diaries 20 years 
ago Arthur Bryant wrote that 
the First Airborne Division 
“ was dropped by ill-luck in the 
middle of a German parachute 
corps ”. Was it ill-luck and did 
the divisional intelligence offi¬ 
cer think so at the time? Ches¬ 
ter Wilmot called the presence 
of 9 SS Panzer a “ mischance 
But Mr Bennett shows that 
Ultra was both full and, before 
the battle, ominous. This book 
is not the last word on the 


battle for Arnhem, hut it does 
make a strong case for the pro¬ 
position that the intelligence 
supplied was superior ro the 
use made of it. 

The same may be said of 
the Ardennes offensive in Dec¬ 
ember. Indeed Mr Bennett 
could in my view have made 
an even stronger case than he 
does, for inciting what we 
knew before the offensive- 
particular ly Ultra’s revelations 
from the deciphering of Ger¬ 
man railway Enigma and its 
detailed movement orders and 
reports—he nevertheless omits 
one or two points which were . 
confirming our impression that 
something special was in the 
making in the relevant area 

Mr Bennett's book is a 
new prime source of un¬ 
doubted value. Ir charts tbe 
course of the last year of war 
in the west with the fullest 
available reference to the intel¬ 
ligence supplied to the British 
and American commanders who 
had to fight it, and at the same 
time it gives a good glimpse of 
what it was like to have to scan 
and handle this rich and very 
special source day by day. 

Peter Calvocoressi 


Problems of form or content 


The Lower Depths 
Royal Txchange, 
Manchester 

Landmarks 
Lyric Studio. 
Hammersmith 


Irving Wardle 

By now the management of tbe 
Royal Exchange must be 
heartily sick of reviews that 
pay more attention to the 
design of their theatre than to 
what goes on inside it, espe¬ 
cially after a year of success¬ 
fully shipping work down to 
London for people who have 
never set foot in Richard 
Negri’s metal capsule. Here, as 
a rule, the play takes over, 
leaving you no time to con¬ 
sider whether or not^ you are 
sitting in tbe most exciting per¬ 
formance space in England. 
However, there are occasions 
like this Gorky revival when 
you do keep your seat-bek 
fastened and your thoughts are 
more on the vehicle than the 
destination. 

Like past versions of Crime 
and Punishment and The Dpb- 
buk, Braham Murray’s produc¬ 
tion of The Lower Depths ex¬ 
presses what seems to be a 
commonly held view about the 
Exchange: namely chat its 
c apa city to envelop the audi¬ 
ence between an inner and 
outer action makes it the per¬ 
fect insmanent for high- 
pressure, claustrophobic texts. 
For the same reason, I believe 
these are precisely the texts 
this theatre should avoid. 

This time we start off with 
Laurie Dennett's dosshouse set 
which strikes tbe eye like a 
three-dimensional Dore engrav¬ 
ing : one rough table, a black¬ 
ened stove in the shadows, a 
floor so encrusted with filth 
as to reduce the sweeping-up 
squabbles ro an aimless forma¬ 
lity. So far so good ; and you 
then wait for tbe bundles nf 
l rags on tbe plank beds to be¬ 


stir themselves into meu who 
will establish a-link between 
this Tsarist sewer and tbe 
modem world. The link is never 
made. 

The crude reason for this is 
that it is hard to tell one 
character from another. Gorkv 
divides up the moral centre of 
tbe play between three spokes¬ 
men fall former jail-birds), and 
particularizes die others sb 
that resignation, rebellion, 
detachment and vindictiveness 
generate continuous turbulence 
inside the enforced commuuity- 
But on Mr Murray’s stage you 
cannot see most of them for 
hair. Beardless actors like 
Gerard McLarnon's dosshouse 
keeper and PeteT Vaughan's 
Luka have a great starting 
advantage, though even from 
them you receive little more 
than generalized impressions of 
malignant exploitation and 
simple-minded benevolence. 

The realist detail of the set 
is not carried through into 
performance. Characterization 
consists of isolated traits, like 
supercilious posture of the 
Baron (John Watts) and the 
compulsive Cling of the lock¬ 
smith. CPerer Childs) which the 
actors wear like identification 
tags. What we get instead is 
emotional acceleration. If two 
characters go off for a drink 
they do it at the run. Brawls 
and blows resound from the 
Exchange floor outside. The 
cobbler bounds on and off in 
epileptic frenzy, usually wind¬ 
ing up flat on his back 
bicycling in thin air. 

Of course, the life depicted 
in Tbe Lower Depths is 
appalling, especially so to the 
kind of people who would rake 
their seats in the Moscow Arts 
Theatre or the Royal Exchange 
after a good dinner. What the 
production ignores is that, for 
Gorky's characters, life in the 
dossnouse was normal. And >f 
Their domestic rhythms are 
absent, the small human activi¬ 
ties with which they get 
through the day, nobody is 
goi ng to care about thei r 

suicides, murders and visions 

of the better life. 

Where the production does 


relax, as in Luka's speech about 
tbe thieves he took iuto his 
house, or the Baron’s befogged 
memoirs of bis wardrobe, 
Gorky's voice gets through. It 
is also curious that the show 
picks up in rhe last act, which 
Chekhov thought the weakest 
in die play. Treated as reflec¬ 
tive coda, as it is here with 
the focus on James Maxwell’s 1 
authoritative Satin, it does 
movingly restate the central 
argument on the benefits of 
illusion instead of bashing you 
over the head. 

Renewed congratulations to 
Hammersmith for complement¬ 
ing the splendidly restored 
Lyric Theatre with a well-lit 
and comfortable studio. Its 
only apparent deficiency is the 
.single entrance point which 
compels the cast of Nick Darke’s 
Landmarks to lurk around 
under the Exit signs. Set in 
the rural north of 4fl years ago 
and introducing such characters 
as a globe-trotting fantasist and 
a wandering pritrst whom the 
residents mistake for a boggart 
and put in the srocks, the play 
introduces a society at least 
as remote as Gorky’s and one . 
which might have been given 
the same high-pressure treat¬ 
ment. 

Peter Egan's gentle produc¬ 
tion treats it as absolutely 
normal. If Mrs Mayse (Sandra 
Voe) says she is holidaying up 
the Nile this year, the men 
register mild interest and 
merely warn her about the 
Egyptian vultures. Flung in the 
stocks, the priest like heron¬ 
like Peter Benson) uncomplain¬ 
ingly removes the sack from 
his head and waits quietly for 
release. The main relationship 
between two farming brothers- 
in-law—Maihew Guinness and 
Barry Jackson—relates lo the 
mechanization of the laud, end 
hence to the surrounding 
climate of nupurstition and irra¬ 
tional violence. But theme- 
sporting is irrelevant to a piece 
whose main virtue is to drop 
you among a remote English 
tribe and make' you believe 
every word they say. 


Afoundation work of modern science in 
an attractive version for the general reader 

The Illustrated 
ORIGIN OF SPECIES 

Charles Darwin's classic treatise 
abridged and introduced by Richard £. Leakey 
Numerous photographs. line drawings 
and explanatoiy diagrams in colour and 
black-and-white. £8.95 

Faber 
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McEnroe displays his 

class to win 

the points that matter 


By Rex Bellamy 

Tennis Correspondent 

John McEnroe retained buth. 
the singles and doubles tides 
without losing a set in the Ben¬ 
son and Hedges tennis tourna¬ 
ment at Wembley. This meant 
that he emerged wfth a ratal of 
almost £17,500, which should off- 
>et (be week's expenses. Yester¬ 
day McEnroe beat Harold Solo¬ 
mon 6—3 6—4, 7—5 in the 
singles dual, which lasted two 
hours and a half, and was then 
reinforced by Peter Fleming in 
a brisk 6—2, 6—3 win over Tomas 
Smid and Stan Smith in the 
doubles final. 

Solomon had iron two of his 
three previous matches with 
McEnroe but. these days could 
not reasonably have great expec¬ 
tations except on a slow clay 
court. Although McEnroe was 
often In trouble yesterday, be was 
always just good enough to get oot 
•>f It. In that sense the first game 
may be said to have set a pattern 
for the entire match. It lasted 
more than 12 minutes—and con¬ 
tained seven deuces, two break 
points for Solomon, and much 
charming, if strenuous, tactical 
maneuvering. McEnroe won it. 

Solomon did break service for 
2 —1 but lost the next four games 
and could never quite achieve 
another such advantage. He kept 
knocking on the door but always 
in vain. In the second set he had 
a total of seven break points in 


three consecutive McEnroe service 
games and in the third set, with 
McEnroe serving at 4—5, Solomon 
was twice within two points of 

winning the set. 

These were two phases in which 
McEnroe suddenly took charge. 
From 3-4- and 0—15 down in the 
second set. the survivor of thwe 
seven break points won 12 points 
In a row for the set. How often 
Is It dins the case that a man on 
the ropes puts his opponent down 
with a flurry of punches! When 
two points away from losing the 
third set McEnroe bad a run of 
six points, holding his own service 
game and then breaking Solomon 
to love—first with a nimble finesse 
that trumped Solomon’s nimble 
finesse, then by charging the net 

to put away a smash and hit a 
winning volley on each flank. 

Those two phases demonstrated 
tint McEnroe had the class to 
jump into the driving seat when 
it mattered. Once again his versa¬ 
tility was extraordinary, as was his 
knock of selecting and executing 
the right shot. This flair for ex¬ 
ploiting an enviable repertory 
meant that he was the less pre¬ 
dictable of the two and the more 
adept at opening up tbe court. 
But Solomon did not mind run¬ 
ning ; and besides being quick on 
his feet he was admirably clever 
and accurate in mixing his game 
(notably the pace of his shots) so 
that McEnroe could never be sure 
which problem he would hdve to 



John McEnroe: good enough to 
get out of trouble. I 

solve next. This, in short, was 
tbe tennis of the chessboard. 

Smid and Smith, s scratch part¬ 
nership when the week began, 
settled down admirably to win 
three matches at the cost of one 
set conceded to Marty Ries&en 
and Sherwood S re wart, who bad 
been seeded to beat them. In the 
final they were outclassed. But 
Smid and Smith, can reasonably 
claim that they have only once 
been beaten; and that it toot 
the best team in the world to do 
it. 

SINGLES: Scmi-fln.il round: J. 

McEnroe i L'Si teal G. Ocleppo (Italy:. 
•>—3. *i—o. H. Solomon iUSi beat 
H. PfWer iL‘S»*. 6 -i. ti—a. Final: 
McEnroe bNl Solomon. 6—5. 6—4. 

DOUBLES: Mml-Dnal round: T. Smid 
■ C/cchoolovdldJ: and S. Smith d'Si 
brat M. RUresen and S. Stewart i US ■. 
7—6. 2—6. 6—4. McEnroe and P. 
Fleming IL5" beat U. Flbaft :Poland* 
and T. dieter i I'M her] and** 6—3. 


Newton has the biggest bite of the apple 


From John Woodcock 
Melbourne, Nov 18 

Tbe Australian Open golf cham¬ 
pionship prod need another worthy 
winner here today when Jack New¬ 
ton was successful with a level par 
total of 288. At the end of a thril¬ 
ling final round, Greg Norman mis¬ 
sed a putt of a yard at the last 
hole which, bad he holed it, would 
have taken him into a play-off with 
Newton. 

Australians filled the first four 
places followed by two young 
Americans. Tuttle and Britton, and 
then Jlaycr, Ballesteros, David 
Graham. Shaw and Hubert Green. 
The leading Englishman was not 
Mark James nor Maurice Bem- 
bridge, but Trevor Johnson, who. 
not content with sharing the lead 
on the first day, had the best third 
round. Only Johnson and Marsh 
returned a 68 in the four days of 
tbe championship. 

With winnings, of over £1,000 
Johnson, from tbe Fjnbam club in 
Coventry, will be delighted he 
decided to try his luck in Australia 
rather than put his clubs away for 
most of the winter, as he has done 
till now. He can claim, too. to 
have finished two strokes ahead of 
Zoeller in the year that Zoeller was 
the United States Masters cham¬ 
pion. Johnson is a neat golfer, who 
makes ids way between strokes 
with short, quick strides and he 
putted as well as anyone. Metro¬ 
politan is a considerable course and 
a strictly fair one ; the scores were 
a tribute to Its quality. 

With Player having don it seven 
times, Nicklaus six and Arnold 
Palmer and Jesse Snead once each, 
Newton’s is only the fourth 
Australian victory in the last 18 
years, ft came after the lead bad 
changed hands dramatically over 
the last nine holes. To the turn it 
was held by Norman, sometimes by 

Cricket 

Fine innings by 
Hookes fails 
to halt W. Indies 

Adelaide, Nov 18 — The West 
Indies cricketers demonstrated the 
strength and depth of their daunt¬ 
ing fast bowling as they cruised 
to a nine-wicket win over South 
Australia in the three-day match 
which ended here today. Set to 
make 39 runs in 14 overs after 
dismissing South Australia for 233 
in their second innings, the West 
Indies obtained the runs In 10.4 
overs for the loss of one wicket, i 
Tbe West Indies three fast bowl- 
era, Roberts, Holding and Garner, 
—shared 14 of the 19 wickets to 
fail to the tourists over the three 
days. 

Except for the first hour of the 
opening day, when a little damp¬ 
ness gave life to the pitch, the 
West Indies speed men operated 
on an easy-paced strip which fav¬ 
oured batsmen. Only Darling (88 
la the first innings) and Hookes 
(67 in the second) looked capable 
of getting on top of them. 

Hookes hit seven boundaries 
and two sixes and showed how 
capable he would be of taking an 
attack apart in the middle of the 
Australian batting order. Hogg 
wiped any remaining doubt to his 
right to a place In Australia’s first 
Test team with a splendid six for 
93 off 27 over5. 

SCORES : Sooth Australia. 202 f R. 
nnrtUra 88: M Holding 4 (or 2T. j. 
Garner 4 for 75 > and £53 1 D. Hoolu-s 
"T : A. Roberta ■'..tar ' West 

Indies, 3V7 <D. Murray 103. V. 

Richards 79. O. Haynes (38 .1 and 42 
for 1 . 

Indian crowd riot 

Baroda, Nov IS.—Rioting broke 
out after a three-day match be¬ 
tween the touring Pakistani cric¬ 
keters and the Indian Control 
Board president's XI had been 
abandoned as a draw here today. 
Disappointed spectators burnt 
down chairs and robbed kiosks 
before police broke up the mob. 
Several people were injured, 
police said.—Reuter. 


two strokes, more often by one. 
The crowds waited in vain for the 
expected challenge from Player, 
who started tide day three strokes 
behind Norman, the overnight 
leader, and, although Marsh came 
home in 33 and finished only a 
stroke behind Newton, he never 
worked himself into a position to 
win. 

Scot Tuttle, a strapping young 
.American and a former college boy 
from Oregon (he won a university 
basketball “ scholarship” but then 
took to golf) made a formidable 
impression. With a slow, deliberate 
bactewing, great strength and a 
good rhy thm, he has the makings, 
on this showing, of a champion. 
But the battle in the end was 
between Newton, Norman and 
Shearer, and fierce ft was. 

When Norman dropped a stroke 
at the ninth and two more ar the 
10th, Newton took the lead. On 
his own admission, Newton was 
not at Us best. His scrambling, 
though, was brilliant—except at 
the I4th, where, on perhaps the 
easiest par five on the course, he 
took seven. Shearer, by now, was 
launched on a run of five succes¬ 
sive birdies, from the 11th to the 
15tb. Having been six strokes from 

Card of course 


the lead at the eighth hole, and 
seemingly out oF contention, be 
was ahead on the 16th tee. The 
effort proved too much for him. 
He was in two bunkers on tbe 
16 th and took three putts at both 
the 17th and 18th. 

After bis disaster at the 14th, 
Newton came back like a lion, 
chipping in for a birdie at tbe 
15th (three times today he holed 
from off the green) after having 
driven into a bunker and thrashed 
a four-iron out of it. It was fight¬ 
ing stuff and It was Newton the 
championship, though not before 
Norman had lipped the hole from 
eight feet at the 17th to go ahead 
and taken three putts from 15 
yards at the last. In going for the 
title, which bis first pntt at the 
18th would have given him, 
Norman slipped past the hale and 
missed the one back. Defeat was 
never more graciously accepted or 
victory more closelv won. 

FINAL TOTALS (Australian unites 
Mated*. 

288- J. NdWIon. 74. 72. 70. 72. 

£M« G. Mjrah. 76 6fl. T5. 72: G. 

Norman. 7.-.. 69. 73. 74. 

290: R. Shraj-er. T3. 76. 69. 72. 

291: W. BrUton lUS.. 74. 72. 74. 

71; S. TulUo iUSi, T3. 72. 71. 75. 
292 G. Puyer ISA:. 74. 72. 72. 74. 
1W s. Baflcwieros iSpain:. 79. 73. 

70. 71. 

294 D. Gr.lham, _74._?4. 75. 73: R. 


Hole 

Yds 

Par 

Hole 

Yds 

Par 

1 

414 

4 

10 

465 

4 

2 

157 

3 

11 

169 

3 

3 

430 

4 

12 

389 

4 

4 

484 

5 

13 

199 

3 

5 

387 

4 

14 

510 

5 

6 

501 

5 

15 

465 

4 

7 

229 

3 

16 

344 

4 

8 

519 

5 

17 

434 

4 

9 

440 

4 

18 

439 

4 

Oul 

3561 

37 

In 

3417 

35 


297. J. Llslw iNZ'.. 74. 73. 75. 77: 

Devlin, 7^ 78. *5: M. CahUI. 
T.* Johnson iUB\. 70. 81. 6B. 79: 


75. 76: H. DdVls. _74. 71. 80. 75; 
S. Ginn, 74. 77. 76. *o. 


Larkins finds his touch 
after uneasy opening 


From a Special Correspondent 
Newcastle, Nov 18 

England are unlikely to use the 
whire ball in their Benson and 
Hedges International Cup matches 
against Australia and West Indies, 
despite a successful weekend with 
it against Northern New South 
Wales elevens in Newcastle. 
Having woo by nine wickets on 
Saturday with Boycott scoring a 
commanding 78, today they beat 
a younger team by 32 runs in 
another 50-overs game. 

Brearley was in guod form, 
timing Ms off side strokes nicely, 
while two newcomers to touring 
teams, Larkins and Diiley, did 
well on both days. Underwood, 
playing his first games an an 
England tour for three years, 
made a typically effective return, 
although yesterday's three for 17 
off 10 overs contained a wicket 
with as inviting a long-hop as he 
will bowl in the next three 
months. Huddle was so astonished 
that he was caught and bowled 
off the bottom of bis bat- 

Tbe white bail showed up well 
against tin darkened sightscreens, 
but England's batsmen and spin 
bowlers bad reservations about ft 
which will find their way to tbe 
Australian Cricket Board. 

After winning the toss yester¬ 
day. England reached 213 for 
seven off their 50 overs with 
Larkins and Brearley putting an 
105 off 26 overs for the second 
wicket. Davis, the 6ft 7ln New 
Zeala n der whu broke Tclchard's 
cheekbone on England's last tour, 
formed a lively opening attack 
witb Bud den, and Larkins had 
some uneasy moments against 
Buddcn before finding his confi¬ 
dence. 

Three good strokes In an over 
from Hill, an orthodox left-arm 
bowler, tbe last a superb straight 
drive from down the pitch, got 
him going, but after reaching bis 
50 he was brilliantiv run out. He 


Hockey 

West German ace proves to 

By a Staff Reporter Spain. They ran into top form 

mien they beat Denmark 15-3. 


By a Staff Reporter 

West Germany, Scotland and 
5pain qualified for the European 
indoor hockey championship, to be 
played in Zurich from February 
18 to March 2 next year. These 
were the best three teams in the 
qualifying tournament which ended 
at the Meadowbank stadium, 
Edinburgh, yesterday. 

He Germans, who were in a 
class by themselves, won ail five 
matches, terminating their engage¬ 
ments yesterday with victories 
over Denmark by 7-1 and Scotland, 
12-4. Peter Trump was top scorer 
with 23 goals. 

Christopher Sutherland was top 
scorer for Scotland with 11 goals 
but the team did not play as well 
as expected. There best tactician 
was McPherson hut McLean, 
Dome and Wilson also distin¬ 
guished themselves- 

Scotland recovered from a dis¬ 
appointing start in which they 
narrowly beat an inexperienced 
Irish team 3-2 bur looked much 
better in their 13-“ victory over 


Wales beat Denmark 6-5, Marsh 
scoring four hot ran turn trouble 
by squandering a 5-2 lead. Only 
a missed penalty stroke by the 
Danes allowed Wales to win. But 
Wales did not perserrere and. in 
the end, surrendered third piece 10 
Spain, one of the most improved 
sides in tbe tournament 

Outdoors. Yorkshire virtually 
. made sure of winning the northern 
tide In the English count)’ cham¬ 
pionship by beating Cheshire 3—2. 
They have only Cumbria tu play. 
In the western region, Devon 
finished on top by beating Glou¬ 
cestershire 3—2 and will play in 
the qcarter-final round on January 
27- Gloucester qualify for the pre¬ 
liminary’ round on December 30. 

Essex won the east final, beat¬ 
ing Hertfordshire 3—2. in thu 
south final Buckinghamshire beat 
Middlesex 4—0. 

RESULTS: Scotland 5. Ireland 2; }V 
GCTtuajW 21. Spain I; ruwinark ft. 
wales *■: Ireland S. tv uraunr IT; 
Scotland ic-. sium 7- mji*m j. w 
Germany 18: Denman. 5. In"l,ind 0. 


By Norman Fox ■ ' 

Football Correspondent * 

Resisting • smug comment but' 
not a grin of satisfaction tbe 1 
Liverpool manager, Bob Paisley, 
looked at Saturday’s first division 
results—Including Brighton's ex- 
tra or tEgar y 1—0 win over Notting¬ 
ham Forest, who had not lost.at 
home since April. 1977—and came 
as near to a prediction as his 
stoic caution would afiow. 

“ When you’ve lost in the Euro¬ 
pean Cup as early as we did. It 
would be trice to go into March at ' 
the top with something. to play. 
for”, he said. Tottenham Hot-' 
spar priding themselves an much , 
good progress, would vouch for 

fire lm probability of present dial- : 
lenses remaining dose to the new ' 
leaders over die hard winter 
months. 

A run of nine games without 
defeat had taken Tottenham from. 
bottom place to fifth. They, bad 
been fttayine expressively; .mid Tt' 
was expected that they would want 
to test this advancement where the . 
meek never prosper, at Anfidd.To 
absent friends a 2 —1 defeat pro- 

A nightmare 
turns 

into fantasy 

Bv Stuart Jones. 

Winston Churchill • -.disliked 
prophesying. He' t h ought it a bet¬ 
ter pobey to prophesy after the 
event had taken . place. Saturday 
would hare . proved him right. 
Norwich City, unbeaten at.Can-row 
Road, entertained Southampton, 
with a paltry two away goals ra 
their name. The outcome, a 2—1 
home victory, would have seemed 
a natural prediction but, wit h a 
dozen minutes left,' .even 
Churchill would have ' been 
tempted to back Southampton, 

It was then that, lor Fashaxro, 
a nightmare became a’ fantasy. A- 
thinn er, version of Regis, he had 
suffered the most. miserable of 
afternoons in tbe constant com¬ 
pany of Watson. But he was frpe 
to take, advantage, of Andrus- 
z civs Id’s -weak back pass to lob 
over the straftded Wells. Se ven 
min utes later he cot in from tbe 
right and crossed for McGuire to 
stab in the winner. 

It is customary for a scorer to 
claim his applause but it was sig¬ 
nificant that McGuire turned 
away almost apologetically and 
Norwich grins were not so much 
of satisfaction, more of embarrass¬ 
ment. They knew “that they’ had 
been outplayed for 75 urinate s. 

Southampton, however, . nave' 
only themselves to blame.' With 
fou rin midfield, marshalled as 
ever by Ball, trey failed to con¬ 
vert' possession into chances. 
When thev did, Boyer, particu¬ 
larly, failed to convert them Into 
goals. . Finally, Andrnszewskl— 
known as Mr Adaptable—showed. 


balriy were akin to a victory after- 
last season's 7—D-iambodtiog, but 
so the acco mp oap ltv .minority it. 
•was TOore 4- matter <«£ seeing; Tot¬ 
tenham fend off- another * Heavy 
defeat frith a sacood-hetf display 
:of character.' 

Jr-wooM. not toreheen realistic 
for Tottenham w Ignore what 
happened last year. For; all "but 
thfr opening, promising minuies of 
an -othermse- dfebaartezdng first 
haff. they determined -not to be 
shnfiariy embarrassed. Their stub¬ 
born use of the offside tactic pro¬ 
voked the-'crowd's derision. Keith 
Burieinahaw, their, manager, said 
that if laverpooff xsen inw> the trap 
ir ws not Ufa -fealt. Dalglish, 
whose"success depends ' on.'feeing 
Hist oft'the marie, was caught as 
easBjr as a Stanang pike, but his 
frus tfa tk in. was raigpiaced b ec a us e 
ft -was obvious that sooner or 
latter Yoratb would close she trap 
a moment too late. 

Liverpool broke' through after 
34 minutes when Neal pierced the 
hue of . defenders with a high 
simple pass Co another unmarked 
through pods for. Dalglish. This 


tjp-u* the .lineamha.s flag ramatoed 
down. aMjonih there was again a 
.feint of offsiifc-SflgHsh centred 
and McDermott $uog fcJmseK into. 
defenders to wore and side Ms 
immediate future'-in tbe game. . 

Haying - destroyed the offside 
plot, Llverpooi^wcfrc.. expected to 
idle up further advantage in die. 
second half i but-Tottenham sur¬ 
prised them. Artiltes nut BgMy - 
Into the penalty area, fooling a 
heaving group of defenders oot 
not Clemence, who scurried off Us 
line and beat fee ball out,'only 
foe Jones to score off the post, if 
tills suggested 4hac' the history of 
67 years in which Spars-had. not, 
woe at AnfiekE -was about to be 
defied, Liverpool Showed that they 
-were still an awfully proficient 
-• 

McDennott infBcted file second 
blow that finished. Tottenham'• and 
. pot. Liverpool on top., of die 
league ; but Dalglish -provided the' 
inspiration by asxorastdng three 
defenders. Instead of playing a. 
colleague, he threaded.a far more 
diffi cult one to McDermott, who 

took-Iris second goal. 
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dL Simon ■US:. 70. 74, '75,' 7V; 
C Tlchror TS 71 70. Tf: T. 

McDonald. 75. 74. 73. 76. 

•ft: M. Ferguson, 76. 72. 75. 76; 
P. COWKI ICBI. 75. 74. 73. 77; 
M. James i CB ■. 72. TO. 77 . 77: 


attempted a second run to Giese 
on the square-leg boundary and 
Giese, from 80 yards, threw ra the 
top of the stumps into a head¬ 
wind. 

Giese, a well-built 19-year-old, 
later confirmed the promise he 
had shown in making a hundred 
against England's under-19 team 
at Adelaide in January with an 
unbeaten 58. containing six fours 
and made off only 55 balls. Gooch 
and Gower played some good 
strokes and as the overs nra out 
Bairstow pulled a leg break from 
Holland 20 yards over the mid- 
Wicket boundary for the biggest 
six of the weekend. 

ENGLAND XI 

D. W. Randall, till wkt. fa Burtdrn 16 
W. LutJns. run out .. ..51 

*J. M. arrortcy. c Evans, o 
Wilkinson .. . . . . 6T 

O. A. Gooch, fa Holland . ■ ..23 

D. I. Cos-ff. ? GtliC. b Davis .. l.i 
G. Miller. I-b-w. b Davis.. .. 8 

. D. L. Bajrviou. c NcaL fa 

Holland ..IT 

G. R. Dlllcy. m out .. .. 4 

J. K Lever, not oat .. .. 1 

EMras ib 1 l-fa **. n-fa 3» .. 15 

Total <7 wllvi .. .. 215 

FALL OF WICKETS' 1—27. 2-172, 

—104. 4—187. 5-183. *?—iNJj. 

7—311. 

BOWLING: Dav:>. ZO— 1 —.79—2. 
B-iddrn. ill——l 1 —27—1. Hill. 1*3—0— 
r>2—0: Wilkinson. 10— Z —01—1; 
Holland. 10— 1 —51—2. 

NORTHERN NEW SOUTH WALES 

n. NcjI c Biiraow, b Diitev •. il 
R. H. Hcddle. c and b I'ndWAOod 

C. j. Lewis, c aairsiou fa UIIU* 52 
R M wilijnsnn, c Covrr. fa 
LT.derive.ad .. .. .. 5 

C. nearly, c Breurioj’. fa L'nder- 

wood .. .. .. .. «i 

o. g. G*is*\ not our .. sa 

.1 r. Hl!l. I BaJraroM-. fa Dillev 14 

K. \i" rfanmpvon. run out .. [ 

R. G. Holland, no' oul .. .. 2 

Lxlrj. i fa 2. 1-fa 7. n-b 7 1 .. 12 

Total -7 wl.li- .. .. j:,i 

FA LL OF WICKtnS ^ 

1W. • <■. . 

UOV.LJNG' L-if-r. 8—|-wV5_0 : 

niller. 10—2-11 —2. Willis n—1—1 

■73—1: i. ndnru-oort. IO—2—17— Z: 
Wler. 10—2—27—*); Gooth. 4—0_ 

u—n. 

SATURDAYS SCORES: Vorthen 

Hmv Soulh Wale--. I Ill 4R ni-rr- 
■*L BrdtIy --T: G. HIIIcv 2 tor 

D. Underwood A tnr ."Wli; Lnqland XI 
i ;ai for r In 4.1 ovrs >G So-.eod 


be Trump 

Vr.slird jv iP.-Lmd It',. Srui:i . Wall-; 
7. InJjQtt S. Slum e D-.-rn.trk 
Scotland 7. Wales 6: Dcnmart 1. W 
riomiany 17- ScnUand 1. fiennany L2. 
Flnai nlacuigs I. W G**rn>.inv 2. Seal- 
land; .7, SpaUl. Wales. 5. Denmark. 
6. Ireland. 

LONDON LEAGUE- Uromiev -J. 
Tvddinglon 0. Chcam 1. Tulst Hill -7. 
Un trips lead 1, London LIUV O' lliur- 
.-.law 2. B'.-V'-.vah-ini 1 : O-.'crd Un:v 
2. Dufwirli 0- PUHrv 2: Otd'Kin- 
MoniaTii 1. K .vuliny 6. Rlchmur.*: !: 
Slmiqh 7. Mli-faurros* J- Stieneer 2. 
Saullirulc -j; St Aifaanv 2 Maidenhead 
0. SuTbUon Cbmbrr*jc Unlv 4. 
Wlinhlodgp J. Hawks I. 

EAST LEAGUE: Premier division- 

Bedford •>. Cal^idslcr 2 , Brosboum*- 

<i. Bun- St Fdmu-idi 7: O-.o'msforl 
i. Bishop :■ Siortford Oi Ipifalrn 
ComWldae City - .Vorwiclr Ora**- 
honaers 0 . Nnrfoin WJn*lcr**rfa -7 
titraiastor 0. Sous EiiOKS 4 ■ WnKII!' 
1. 

SOUTH LEAGUE: Mlddlr^v. Ucri:'* 
Oxan: Aylesbury 2. Airnmhjr.i i.; 
Courage j. PgiyioShnc 2: E_u.*co\e o 
Oxford Hants 4. Goan i WL-vinr 
1: Indian Gijnl.ha.nj «.. LT'ii; 1; 
Richlmi PJA 1 - Ctiv 7! psrord D. 

WOMEN'S MATCH: Hdmpihliv, 1. 
Esrw 2 OXtcnlsfUre *. Suvr-x -7. 

Yesterday 

COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP: Ur.fl- 
hlrc j. Duhom O' NcrUiurntKriand 
Cumbrui 1; ¥OrWhlr".j. ChoMilrr 2. 
ra *i ■ l»na* - E.-4'- * - - ** :-nr.-* fair" 
Bond 1 .. (ina* 1 Ru;Ur gharuifairo 1. 
VUd:li=v» 0 W*-»l ns* an j. wluu:cu- 
tuCk'im,- lOeVoa Win tldn*. 


back, pushed the ball through a \ 
square defence and Andruszewskf ; 
found the fjar corner wlfli -a, left- 
footed drive. * * - * 

But that was the otfly wound, 
inflicted by their one-touch style, 
a weapon so sharp that it. bad. 
destroyed Nottingham --Forest.; 
Thereafter, they began to resort 
ra long, Individual runs easily 
blunted by Norwich’s defence. 
Had they not changed, Churchill 
would surely have -won tils bet. - 

Norwich, for their 'pan; did not 
have a recognizable pattern to 
follow. Peters was . sadly 
anonymous and Reeves, their 
rising star, was eclipsed. Indeed, 
only Brown, their tall, blond 
No 5, can look, back with any 
pleasure. Even Keelan, xnqjdng 
his 666tb appearance, seamed 
unusually unsafe. * 

Afterwards,. both managers,.- not 
known to be short of words; ^ere. 
strangely bagnanlmotis, Lawfes 
MeMenemy, of Southampton; was 
as ” sick as a trig ” (hot please 
don't quote me - on that) '-and 
John Bond admitted Ms side were 
fortunate. He had told Hoadfey.- 
his substitute, to warm up sec bods 
before Fasbanu struck. ir Mind 
yon, I wasn't going to - - take 
Fasbanu off ”, be said with a 
smile. 

Norwich move up tbe pable and, 
on this evidence, will, stay tpere 
only as long as their luck holds 
out. Southampton move ' down 
but they need not'feel as despond¬ 
ent as one of their supporters, 
who, tiring of leaving pnfajw 
again, suggested he nrigbr as -well 
have gone to the local- .cinema. 
The nlm he would have seen ?• 
The Prophecy. 

NORWICH CITY: K. K«dan;' K 
Bond, n. Downs. M. McGulrv: R. 
Rru-vn. A. PoweU. 3. Goble; 10. 
Rmra. J. Failianu. G. PMUton. M. 
Pcu-rs. 

SOUTHAMPTON: P. Wens; I. GoUC. 
S. Hotaies. S. WUiuuns. D. Watson. 
V. Waldron. A. Bali. p. Borer. M. 
Channon. M. AndrosniwaUL T. 
Hrbberd. 

Rernve- G. J. NaplhliHr (Leicester)., 

Madrid, Nov 18.—Rainer' Ban- 
hot, of West Germany, has been 
put on the transfer list by his 
club, Valencia. SV Hamburg have 
already shown an interest, in buy-: 
ing Bon hot as a replacement for 
Kevin Keegan. 


Jordan stoops to head United's equalizing^oaL- 

United buzz round hive 
but there is no honey 


By Clive White 

. Terry VenaWert ••••confident 
yoniK adventurers landed. in' tbe., 
stowing pot do. their Urst: visit to , 
darkest Manchester on-Saturday. 
But despire the softening up they 
proved wholly inedible t» the local 
natives, particularly when, they 
turned round and bit then bade. 

Both sides decided ,&x abstain, at 
1-1, and as a result Manchester 
United fell from their inflated 
position at the bead of tbe. table. 
The truth Is, though, they on£it 
to have swaf to wed Crystal'Palace ' 
whole. 

in' ibe second- half, with an ’ 
Injury to the impressive Murphy 
further rest ri cti n g Palace's pro¬ 
gress—they had already -lost filter 

leader' Francis—rfiey cane under 

rteentlos ■ pressure from an in¬ 
censed United. The frustrated OW 
Trafford crowd were haying for the 
blood of th e s e upstarts, and were 
never happy unless United were 
pecmanemly in possession. 

Tbe trouble is United have had 
no central strike force since die 
dissolution of tbe Greenhoff-Pear- 
son partnership. They seem to be a 
team of little worker bees.- alt 
brazing round the htee, but-with 
no one there to produce the 
honey. Coppefl, for"example, .has- 
been foraging in midfield for so 
lea gthat he seems to have forgot¬ 
ten bow to raid like a winger. la¬ 
the programme Dave Sextos, their 
manager, - blamed the absence, of 
McQueen for their failure ra -score 
against Manchester City fife- pre¬ 
vious week. It is a fine firing when 
you have to rely on yfrnr centre- 
haft for goals. 

Jordan, who is not ray ideal 
finbater, did et least nod tel the 
point-saver on. bis return after an 
absence of 11. matches. Tbe goal 
came at a- time which was upset¬ 
ting for Palace—after 92 orinntes. 
Mr Venables was not too pleased 
either with the reckless challenge 

S ' the jagged Jordan on Frauds 
ter only eight minutes. The 


rather late arrival of bis studded 
boot tore apart the webbing on' 
Francis’s fiqgers (requiring roar 
. stitches) before coming to rest on 
tbe poor fellow’s ltipi 'Exit the 
luckless Frauds. 

It was a pity, too,' because we 
were denied the pleasure of com¬ 
paring Frauds, the man. Mr 
Sexton sought, wfth WUtios^ the. ' 
man ,;be bought ■ Wilkins. was- -i 
revteatfiOB for me'(and for Palace,- 
judging by what HBatre-.toM me 
later). He was jpotitlVely involved. 
Jn everything, and just shaded the' 
raaa'esric McDroy roc second-best 
perfmxnance. Best man ? Young 
Moran, McQueen’s .deputy,-,who 
hardly put a head or fobt wrong 
ail afternoon. 

However, United were fortunate 
not' to go befcsnd early on, when 
Bailey blundered, and Flanagan 
scored with a perfectly good-look¬ 
ing header which was mysteriously 
disallowed. An boor later,, with 
Palace now ■ imprisoned- at the 
Stretford end, they suddenly brhke 
out and Swindleburst dropped 
another ' header eve- so--gently 
ova- the frozen Bailey. Fourteen 
minutes on, and with seconds left, 
an exhausted Palace surrendered 
to the hunter.- . . ' .. ' 

. MANCHESTER UNITED: -G. 

J. NIcfaDll, S, Hem ion. B. Mcllrov. 

K. Moran. M. Suctaan. S. - Conpdl. 
R. WUlUnij. JorcUm. L. Maearj. . 
M. Tiro mao- taqfa. A. Grimes).. 

„ cmrarrAL palace: j.- Borridae: P.'! 
Hlnshelwoad, K. Sansorn.-P. Nicholas.' I 
J. Cannon. W. -Gflbart. - J. Mncntar. : 
G frandt iwh. I Waloli). M. 
Flanagan. I> BwUxUbbnm. V. KQAlr*. - 
Refopw.- p. re. wau /Meodownoid. 


Today’s fixtures . 

Kick-Off 7.50 unless stated. 

SOUTHERN league: Midland 

dlwlslon: MbittnA v CarabridM- CIO. 
Bo nth ant division: Chelmalai-d v Ash¬ 
ford r. nolo v Gitwlor- ■ 

ISTHMIAN. LEAGUE: Premier .dlvl 
slon: ..Croydon v .Barttuni wood: 
Dagenham v hum. 

Fa' TROPHY: Second ^ualltylng 
round replay: HarvrlCk and Pueeston 
v wimey Town 4>l Finchleyi. 

REPRESENTATIVE MATCH: Aimy V 
Oxford University rat Aldenhat 
MillIV7 Stadium. 2.01. 


sock to their 
work. Hoddle iwnichlarjy. won- the 
aedaira ‘ .of_ ar . dfa rinrtoatfgg . 
audience auL haring done that, 
be-seems ready for an appearance ' 
In the England SUrt agauBt. Bui-. 
gam on Wednesday, - -akfeCRigli : 
that may have to be as a sob- 
stftnte. • 4*' '. 

- Engtind’s team-.wfll- ikobaMr 
mmifl mmaufte same as- a morith • 
ago when, they beat Northern Ire- 1 
land 5-1- Any suggestion that'the ; 
manager, -Ron Greenwood, would 
recaB Litohford disappeared when ; 
he saw him aggravate a wtrain 10 i 
Evatcmfe 2-0 defeat at JSsbbury, i 
where Brady - was '.also hurt, | 
altbough tie should be iday ; 

for the Republic of Ireland against | 
Kflcafera.-.'-'lEduid, . .also.' ou 
Wednesday: - r - 

MeSSfSSS, -G.. SOWUB9. 

f S£S5: §‘ ££5£S£. %. 

■ ■*- -vueu -- 

." Rttferoe .Beal ’ rGortble V 1 • j 

Europe sets 
out to ‘steal 
crown jewel 

By Geoffrey Green 
: life.' is Tummag smoothly' far 
ArsecaL A coavindng 2-Vnia ‘over 
Evmon at Hfghtmry on Saturday 
keeps them -'among the vanguard 
hr the-loos,' hanl grind for the' 
championship- 

As jam onr tftk teead-and-butter 
there are divexHoasm 'the.shape 
of the E u rop ean Cup .Winners' 

Cup and the League Cofri. -in both. 

of Which they nave reached -the 
quarter-final stage. Much may lie 
.ahead fen tbe new year to keep' 
zhefr . pecker, up. • . - /• •' 

.-'.The' One- doud tm' 

Is die future of filter rfegnoster,' 
Limn Brady. .With Europe open¬ 
ing Its .doors .tp the promise off 
muk and honey (ft is more th% 
a promise, it is ■ reality), the 
creative Irishman looks temptingly 
cowards the Continent. There is a' 
limit to what Arsenal can offer 
as—e financial taducemcnt to 
remain on . this aide of th'e Qian . 
neL • * 

.Brady is the crown -Jewel la 
Arsenri’s. showcase.- On .Saturday- 
he was quite. WBmt. Everton 
scarcely knew how. to deal with 
trim.- in the-'second: haif they 
apparently decided to let him Tun | 
free while frying to Mock every 
-other roots open to Staplettm, 
Rix, Price, ThTbot, young vaessen 
and tbe rest " • 

The * tactic 1 flailed . ■ as . Staptezon, ‘ 
ano&er southern Irishman, hav¬ 
ing regained ‘his r shooting- booty 
earlier In the week; added two 
mere goals to his, name. In each 
case Brady, was at the heart of 
'tbe.'move. : • 

His delicate' chip 1 on .die left 
allowed. Devine-to head the ball 
forward for Sapleton re; spin like 
a. top and shoot past a bewildered. 
Hodge; That- was pn, the hour. 
Twenty minutes later it- was all 
over as Brady with a deUciorndy 
timed and weighted forward pass, 

■ from the halfway, line, sent,Staple 
ton, c lean, through an.-Ev.qrran- 
defenas - Caught flat-footed -.and- 
square.. 

In the first half' hour Evert on 
threatened ro make a real Sght of- 
it. Hartford, Stanley and King, 
sprayed the boll about biWnetfber 
Latchford nor Kidd fcodd turn 
their opening ascendancy into. 
goals because - the' approach was 
too lateral. . ... 

With Young ahif O’Leary block¬ 
ing the-central avenue- and Jenn¬ 
ings alert as ever trader hij eroes- 
bar, Everton^were.gradually forced 
back into tbeir. shell,as Brady took 
command of the stage. He was a 
joy to vouch. ■ l •*■ . 

. The only ■ blots on a weE- 
mannered match Were the ‘ with¬ 
drawals-from the scene ot -Lktchr 
ford at half-time with an aggrava¬ 
ted groin Injury sufficient to keep 
him out-of the England'party for 
Wednesday's match aaalnsr Bul¬ 
garia and. near; tbe end, tif Brady 
after.-a hard- tackle- by Ross; That 
was .the one -tune-anyone got near 
.the Utrie Irish leprechaun. 

_ M»EHAL: p. jennliiBa: J. Devtim: 

S. NUkb. e. tUbot. n. 0'L*ary. W. 
Young. L ; Brodv «sub S. OottlnfaJ^ p. 
Vnes*«a. F. sapteionTD. Piles. ,<S- Rlx. 

• EVERTON- M. Hodge': -S. Gldihoil,-J. 
gahfy . W. W rlgM. M/HIngfo*. T. Rom. 
A. .Hartford. C. Stanley. R. -tatchfard 
^aqb.^M. Lsransi, B. Kidd. A-JCIng 

Referee: H; R. HgUnssn iSuffoiRj. 

Champions beaten" 

Paris, Nov 18.—France-achieved 
a commendable 2—1 win over, the 
reigning -European - champions,: 
Czechoslovakia, here, yesterday,~ 
The win put France on top off 
group' five with . trine points, but 
they have now completed ail. their 
matches and. Czechoslovakia, on 
right points and with a superior 
goal difference, have only to draw 
with Luxembourg at home next 
Saturday to earn their berth In 
next year’s finale in-Italy.—Agence 
France-Presse- - 


day goes 
well in tf 
last rally 

By Peter Wavmatk . 

The two brlmaa FinnU 
AXarkku Alen and Baoac ■ 
were tattBnc'for the leaf 
prepared for the Cough 
section last night on the 
of the Lombard RAC fo 

After special stage fiv 
ington Pjrk, Aten’s Lam 
held a 21 sec advantage 
kola’s Ford Escort, with 
Turbo driven by Stig Bb ' 
third place. Jean-Lut 
(Toyota.) was the early Le 
the first stage at Knoin 
Park, wh«e 20,000 wq 
oot to watch, hoc ther 

back. 

Milckola, last year's - 
one of a strong Ford te 
no make ft eight' anccesse 
for the works Escort i 
■ rally appearance. Oth 
driven going strongly 
day’s early stages we 
Clark, An Vatancn 
Taylor. 

Tony Pond,. sole, driv 
Lotus-engined Talbot - 
had moved 1 up from t 
fourth place and the 
Cbevesss, driven by Pe 
iraia mini jimmy McRa 
wriL 

Tbe going was damp 
prey, some cars- figbtlnf 
purchase on faflen leav* 
Waldegaard’s Escort w 
hack to firirteenth place 
ing damaged in a spin 
Eklund, leading BL’s <± 
the Triumph TR7 YB, 
after spimring twice. 

The four-day rally 

I, 700 miles- Today fife 
be making tbeir way tt 
Scottish borders and 
trier, ■ with 'an . ovrintigt 
Chester. The final stag . 
contested in the Welsh - 
and the winner should t " 
Wednesday afternoon. 

-LEADING : POSnVNS 
Wtill ifamii: L-M.A 
Simtost. SSmla IB see: 
kola, ff ord Ecco rti.. m - 
Blaaur>l9t iSufa Turbo i. 

T. Pond iSBPftraw Lotus* 

J. -L. Tbvrler iToyoia CeU> 
Clark iEscort*. »4: 7, i 
(VauxfaaU GheveUe4. h4- 
V-iDmrn rEfaCOMI 24.QS; • 
fEscartl. 24-10: jo. 
ra^vette) and H. Brook: 

Rackets ' 

Pu^i cri« c 
pain and 1 the 
rest is silenc 

By'Roy McKelvie ' 
Rackets Corresponden 

Harrow recovered 
Bruce .Cup for rackets 
at .Queen's Club 
Charles Hue Williams * 
Preim. winning It for 
time, beat the Etonian 
Boone -and Thomas 
S—IS, 17—14, IS-rfl. 

3. in the final round 
that began as a coc 
.ended as a walkover, 
i Early iCL the fourth. 

the. .Harrovians . Just 
' from; "several Crises, Pi 
expended for. more 
adrehalid -than Was g 
matf of Id's age; coljaps 

What was feared to tr 
- Achi lles tendon, turned 
torn calf muscles, 
heavily bandaged, be 
'JHe Was:- iike a - Cri. ., 
iokher,- w«o 5 though 
badly; resolutely refuse 
the firing-line. Tbere^v.. . 
Boone could do afcbiA 
1 The ; Harrbvi£cns. J afrf - 
dued for much of the fc 
games,- would probably 
anyway. They had s 
bombardment;. nor- just 
but of words.,as well, 
second game the Eton 
to Indulge in frequent 
and Pugh .became ui 
the third Pugh sud 
ploded .against the 
Harrow were receiving 
gallery. That -was c 
ductive. 

.Eton had a. point 
-second game at - 14- 
Prenn hit a winning 
Pugh’s service and . tf 
out the . next seven pc 
fed 9—3 and 11—6 in 
game when Hue Willia 
refused to be ruffled 
chatter, showed bis coo 
for the second tune In 
an exciting though 
three games. 

From 9—11 Hue W 
Harrow ahead two gar 
and.the rest was easy, 
esting fact was that □< 
match did Boone " or 
young Lions, dominat 

NOEL BRUCE CUP: 
round: Elon I iW. R. 

9b *£- fe* 

' R -K. Graney and 
Smith i 15—a. IS—13. U 
Ha«W |J. A. N.: Prenn - 
Hue Williams i l»a Eton 
Neuman and G. P. D. M 

J3- 1, 13—0 15— a. I 

Hairrw beat -Eton 5—1 
JL5 —11. 15—3. 15—5. . 

BRITISH - ^pr. 

CKAMPIONSHIP: Final 
latnuni: T. whaiiey ' :C 
5*. CrtppB > Eton i 5—1 

10-11, 15-12. Plain 

s. ttoU iGirnani brat 
iWtadWWj 4.—15. is- 


.... -i-'W 
-i.-i 


S Weekend results and tables 


First division 

Arsenal 2 I 

Asian VIRa 2 i 

Honan O 1 

□ crtiy O 1 

Leeds 1 1 

LivorpOIri 2 

Manchester Uid 1 I 

Middlesbrough 1 I 

Norwich 2 : 

NoHm Forest O I 

Wolvarhrnptn W O I 

P W 

Ljvornjol l.'» h 

^ldT!chCJ:cr l'»d 16 s 
GrvsMI Palace l<» *. 
Nuiun roresi 16 n 
■\r^-nal Ifa 6 

X/»rV*cJ» in v 

M:ddlCSfaTDUI3h 1*1 ■ 

Tot 1 1 :il urn H 1*» T 
.*.<■!OR Villa l.i " 
uur'anipin l.i 7 
•-.oimtn. J h 

'.l JSdlMiT U ] *1 7 

s-:uil>.>ni3:on I fa *■ 
'.n'l Urjmw-ich I*, 1 

I'.’.cnan ifa j 

Er.slol miy 16 I 
Ij>. -U L.ut 1 (. -l 
siaki 1 *1 I 

Di-i-bv Counts 16 .1 

ib.wlcfa 1ft 7 

Ur-fa:, ton IF, 

HoII.jIi It, i 


Third division 


Everton O 

Stoke ' 1 

Muchosler City l 

Ipswich 1 

West Brom a O 

ToUonham H t. 

Ctysul PatKA- 1 

Bristol City . D 

Southampton 1 

B righton, . l 

CUVUHlfy 3 


Cortlsfo 

Ches te r 

ChonomeTd 

Exotor 

cnilngham 

Hua city 

Mitiwon 

SSK-""w.d 

Swindon 


1 Shslflold UM 
i MansfleM.. 

J Reeding 
Oxford Uid 
a Bury • 
t WfanModoB 
O Barnsley 
2 Blac kpool 
A non 
2 Southend ' 
2- BMckbom 1 


Sbotfish premier division Scottish second division 


1 fa :».> 
V 6 31 

I.-' fa 14 
fa 6 17 
■ r j 7 20 

2 *» 1.1 
2 ’• T5 

.1 'I 16 

7 U 11! 


Second division 


Bristol Bwfa 

Burnley 

Cambridge Vld 

Cardifr 

Chcl-ca 

Oldham 

Preston « E 

O P Ranycrs 

Sunderland 

WjMort 

v/cit Ham uui 

l.utw Ttv. n 
G 3 . Rangers 
Vietica 
N'.’V.tastlfa uid 
Jjfisrsicr Ulv : 
H'frnitifahain 
. Nous iioimt; 

! Hc-tl Main Old 

I Sw-aitMM 
I aujidcr^ir.ti 
Pn-Mon 
Ur ■vhaiu 
C-rdifl CUv 
iildfijnr Ath 
i tnsn: 

Ca.-nhndon L 
Hjiiici Sov-f.r, 
hj'lori 

'-■.ir'-r n Atl, 
“1ir-»:U>crv' 


1 NaweasUo •. 1 

O Luton O 

2 Wrexham O' 

0 OrienL . 0 

3 Charlton . -7 - 

O Fulham 1. 

1 Letcoaicr .. f 

2 Shrewsbury - ! 1; 

3 Notts County i 

1 Blrmtngtiam _ O. 

a Swansea 0 

|» W D L F A PIS." 

2 ? ?> s BUR 

I .2 iSat 

b 7.. b- ..a s? aTco 

fa .R 4 t 20 IS a/ 

.6 -7 4 r. 24 1R- LB 


.j o . 

9 3.20 
i 1 12. 
a fa £7 : 
6 fa-I7 
fa- 6 1R-1 

6 7 Ifi 

4 8 21 ! 

» 

.2 .2 Si-' 

fa 7 IR . 

.1 - •> I'I 1 

7 9 1i 


MlUwJli SO ID t 

Sheffield Uid 2042 1 

Colc het er . win ! 

^wtSSon "Towm 1 fa MF ’ 
Sheffield Wod 20 H 1 
Clieslor l» R r 

QiMKiflrld -J) T i 

easts -ft ^ i 

Hrfanshv Twii 2lr •> • 
nanwlei- -in H r 
Heading r r * R 1 

Ovronl f* ‘fa 7 

HiaeUmm , , a*» o *. 
Cartfodfa Uid CO 7 J 
Hun cm- 20 j it 

KtansILMd iSJ f t 

UldcSpoal 20 ft f! 
£«lor .. lip fa -P 
PUmoBtL 4U 5 - 

Southend IR • 5 j 

Bun 20 S • .. 

tyimblcdon 19 4- fi 

Fourth division 


come 

Dundee Uid 
Kilmarnock 
Morton 
Ranpors 


Celtic 
Morton 
Aberdeen 
Paruck. ; 

S ilmornocfc - 
indm Uid 
Ranger '. 

SI Mirra 
Dundee . 

Hibernia (\ 


3 Hibernian. 
<J St Mirren 
O Pardck Th 
2 Dund« 

0 Abordenn 


P W D L F A PIS 
14 .9 4 2 28 12 21 

14 2 S E .35 17 '21 

.14 A' R 5 25 IS 15 
-VS.-&,4 5 17 IV 14 

14 5-4 3 15 22. 14 

14 S r, 6 30 16 13 
14 R -5 ft 30 la 13 
14 1.5 a 30 '23 13_ 

i4 a i s si oa ii 

14 1 4 IQ 12 38 S 


Alloa • .1. Stranraer- • t 

Brechin . . 1 Cow cfau booth . 3 

■Ba« PHe l Qimn't Parte i 

Palhlrfc-. 3 Quean ol South 1 

Moutiaao -■ . S stonboueoniulr- O 

POSTPONED: E. sorting « Forfar.-> 


Scot^IshJirst division ■ 

Airdrie . • O. Dumbarton. 

. f SSSS-" 

Hearts 1 SUrHOp Alb 

Motherwell 7 RiHhRvra' 

Sf Jo huai ono 3 Barwfch 

-POSTPONED: HainlRon v CIV dr. 


FaUJrir : 

G. Stirling 

' 'Montrose 

CowdoAbeoih 

Brechin 

SinJioiiMiniAr • 
AlMcn R. 
MeaUowtank 1 

Mai . - • . . 

. Stranraer 
Fast File 
rorfar 

Outcns Pork 
tiufon of South 


■D L r. 
2 A 38 

1 .5 22 
“C 6 27 

5 8 36 

a 7 so. 

2 7 27 

■3 7 ,-W . 

1 8 in 

? 8 33 

-,-l *» 2*1 

« 7 Ifa ' 

H B 20 

2 10 21 
1-11 20 


. Aldorahot • 
Bournemouth 
CrflWfa 
Hereford 
HuddersNatd 
Northampton 
Pr io r b or on nb 
ppManMtnh 
Port Vain 
Wibu* Ate 
. YortrClty . 


Kiiddcntttdd 

Ports racrnUi 

Bradford 
- WOHod. _ 

. Newport Co 



HJ11I4X' 

' B onrn cniorBUt 

Ht Ode port 
DAHlndtriA - 

Port vale 

btUfaUiorpn. 

Rueh'ttlc 


3 Haiiiaic 
O Doncaster 
O Darlington ■ 

1 . RocMilt 
t Traomgra 

3 Hartlepool 

t WalMlI . . 

A- Lincoln 

1 • Torquay 

4 SeunlbOrpo 

2 Bradford CUy : 

P W D * L V At 
K) IS 4 3 18 SO 
:n 14 1 -5 50 2ft 

W 12 4 4 M 03 

iO 1U R 2 54 21 
H» 12 2 ft 4U 2. 

iO I - fl IO 26 

to io a. a so 23 

1810- ¥ 6 S 17 

IR . R 5 6 27 22 
IO R.2 .« 24.03. 
» J ft -7 ljf 33 1 

m a g 7 as 2 t» 
IB 3 2 -fa 3.,.31 . 
IV 7 ;.I 831 25 

50 fa 5 : -o 20 26 

40 -Z 3 )Q ui an 
IV T 2 18 37.21 
ffl ,* J 10 *1 43. 
K1 % fa :*» 17 S3- 
SO’ J.-T.-n-tm 35 ■ 
30 - 5 1 11 26 OT 

:rt j 7ii 2 r - 43 
ifa ? ft 11 16 36 


C> L- F .. . ._ 

Alnlnr 17 B 7 2 ^6 1ft 23- 

d tu,i ban on - iT'in as to 21 m 
Htorta - • 17 ‘14. *3i«| a*. 

SI lohnstone 17 7-5 S .14 33 1ft' 

-AJT, . 17 6 6 6 2ft 27 IB 

CUdMvmk- '47 6 J» 6 Oft 25 L7 • 

Hamilton .16 7 3. d.ao at 17 

■ Borwlch . -XT E fi-fill .7) Ifa 

sunittg A. - IT S - 8 . 741 a IS 

Kami • IT 1.7.Ba5r.7ll 

/ybruaih - . 17. 3 5 7 35 it 35. 

it. a a - t zt si u 
□unAnUne . IT 4 4 -R 16.30 13 ‘ 

. Ctird* 16 It 6 . a 30 27 10 

,,ALUANCB _ PflEMl&R ’ LEAGUE 
AlRtftttura _ O. • Bern™ Unliml O . 
OraTBQnd Waramer 2 . Kmerino 

4. Boreal O ; Maidstone 4 .’ NueaUm 
l.RnUtKli . 0 , . weymcuUi 3 ; scar- 
hwwti;. 2.-. NOrtiwteR Victoria l : 
Burrora Ronscra. 1 ,. ip .Leanjnmtm } ■ 
TMfora-3. Bartow 2 i Yeovh.'4. Bath'o. 

-SOUTHERN LEAGUE. MUttefttf Dlvl- 
'MMirt.vAJvaampch 4, Wti vlJmn Z : 
nonborir 3. ChMlenbnm O : Eflddrby 2, 
BtiuanrevQ 4 1 Oloucwtrr 2. Corby 

1 ■■ TT galop 4, _C ffnbrt daB .Gtiy. U l 

TTowbrtdpc 2. Bodtonl Z • V'einno- 
borwBJi. 3-- Merthyr TydfU 1 : WUncv 
Town . 0 . • Mbtriteart O. iSouUiorti am- 
-swft-: Addlwrono s ; -paniti 3 - Andotrr 
n, WMjrtMBle O : JfaMoftt 2 . Foratnin 
Tbwa 1- :-B08»or RoflJo-2. Folkcsnnw/ 
Rhomvoy 3 i-. Ha-art. C Ten 
ITOnpablr 3. DorchrWcT ^3 _ 

5. Hdunshw _l ; .Hoaunoa 3. Bating 

- 1 

iintpn n t Rairsh^d 4 . Owwbt n 
£jooh? 2 ". .taffwiprui -A - -nwiftifa.; 
•Rj u r ort i 3 t-'uiiK '4, Cr>lH*borm*"h 
iwfldit-'i. -s>oaiiinorr»tJ vigr. • 
. pforerMoigii* 7 - Nrt't*:rn» Jl d n. 
js-orisop ,0 r Wnpp- A Won: Sr Pric-Wey 


Yesterday - 

Scottish second division 

; "tsaSw.by 3 "«•■* ’ 

'VsK’iSSP!, BTSfi e«B5f i- 

ifSSt.l.'afianttw Boronoh 4: Dulwich 

fe^ casu i ifs,iA 
■ ]S3S& V?Hf’S ■A.-W.Sgpy 

’Si IS 6 Sfprifnra l* F^raWsogh. u 

yjhof w'd -„Hnrahsai S’ 

2; MWopoHtsn Siim a. 
5: Wrinbiey 1 . Humwon s- 
Hromlffy ft Honhin 4, Second dtrfc- 
-Barton-RaunK .n nSSTii.lBr 




— Barton-Wouors q, .kgsaat-O: bil" 
uff • j . “wukK 1 f-.MmoBo^wSSth. 

DoSuna - r; 

H&d?5flSo lV-tAbrtd^' l 2 n ?S« 0 5i 

risraSdfaKiJttTcM 

p3cr a. M FiTO otsifom Bt. 

ARTHURIAN LEAGUE sT jum..' 

'SS-SSOi ^_K^te«U»op4ns-62?f& 

l- Sid OoviwJ tl: -S o 
«v 5 lmnatni,*-» 0 » Old Caf.ihtL.d 13 , Qv “ 


European result 

BUCHAREST lEunwj 
rtdp. secoitft' log 1; Roman 

2- Swltrer 
Monaco 1 youth lourn. 
i. : }• Sweden 

Sweden O: Italy 5-. y 
S cotland 2,. Vugailauld D 
pfo.y. Group- A■ Franc, 
olovakla O i Italy dajr Fra- 
AUSTRIAN LEAGUE: 

a, CAh q; gvurm Grar . 

ffiLfidS 1 ?* l: Au3UU 

- , i BEL ° IAN LEAGUE: V 
Uet“,fa S: Charleroi 0, Br 
Bruita, a. iiutortMhi fl: 

i cs finmei 1: 
Standard Ueee T; Lobrre* 
1. FC Urge u. Re re ran I 
-Xtarpdem n: (tflringen lr 
. BULGARIAN LEAGUB- 

JfaRwr-.irfcn Znome l str 

- Spartak &. Lokamollv ■ So, 
EL. M=r SJ c Hliln ■! t ioj 
Bo lev ft 1 Cherno More 
i.nrrnoiftDrrEs 1. Scai-l«k 
Lokomotiv , Plovdivi 1 

l ' C 5S K “AftfiEvABOl 
’ ^ U, Oj\Tn,Ol*lK'i>- 

Crete O; 
IttlSulllU 1 ■ DoKa Dram. 

, S; S?!¥ halkl 2 - 

’ SPANISH LEAGUE: ~A 
5‘ Valm V t » 4 

9-,«o>a Vallacano 4. Alin 
O. SrvUIr I); 
ZoroflOM « Bi 

1. OliOft 0; Real Matir'd f 

fa yffi* 7 GERMAN LEAG 

2. Kaisrrriaufom 0: Eln: 

schala. 5. Bayer L 

uES s ^ a,k f' 

unia DQswtdurF t. SV 

TSV Munich. I0faO 1_ fo 
Owy ta UertUngen 
“tela 1: Bochum f. Bin 
ST 1 O^Bornasia DnrtiPM. 
•S? MOnchen Gbidbctti 
2 , : Didshjira" l. 

A POLISH LEAGUE: GVS 
Gdynia 0: Lecli Pq 

mk atrzf i: Dorj op 
Jf^rawr p: Stet MJelcc 3 
Sotwibicriu Bjiom j. 

• WKUew Lads 2. Ruch 

: .aoKiowtcc v. s 

^ SWISS LRACUB: Chlail- 


■ "ARTHUR DUNN- CUP 

■ ArifjifarB i, 

nnns 4,. , 

• —MATCHes : 

Cortnih ruitia'a \r~ 
' ^ 2- BsTnc./cjd Z. V 

S : ~3 l IS'lfap'Cp 

“W C 3. (/; a* lU narm' 
-•2. -Dane Court 4. . 


r- ,-vi? 

f t 

5- -f ^r-br 


aV:> i 
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Racing 


England must take up the flame Three new Western Rose could climb high J azz J antl 


’ify Peter West 
ugby Correspondent . 

j How much it speaks for the: 

ight and prestige of- Neyi 
.. aJand rugby that - we treasure; 

emeries of their rate defeats. 
-,t Otley on Saturday an inspired . 

id passionate Northern! Division, 

■. -tally committed fore : ami ■ aft, ; 

ive Graham Mourte’s tourists—; 
Vi terms of tries for-and against— 

- severe a drubbing as aigr AH 
-lacks team has suffered in these 
■lands. - * . 

. They won a resounding victory” 
./ a goal, a penally ’goal and - 
tree tries (21) to a goal and a 
'--malty goal (nine) and the' deed 
as done against a team which, 
icb one exception, will, probably 
ay in the second international- - 
-lanelll, the North-West and the • 
Vest Midlands." to' 1972, and 
’ tuns ter in 1978, could not claim 
tat distinction. 

"■ A dirty day, -with rain.and a 
erce wind swinging In from the 
“ encdnes, was made to measure" 
•r the North .who, under their 
lacta, Des Sea brook, bad evolved 
1 teir blueprint for victory - and - 
■ aw made it work to a nicety..- It.- 
as as well, certainly, that Jo. the 
rst half after . their opponents 
Lid taken the wind,-. .Kldbard.' 
■'ilson should miss six kicks at 
oal, one of them a dropped shot ■ 
•; ibounding off a post... 

... But three of the ^ North's" tries- 
' .ere minted; Just-as. planned,.;ax 
jort range. It wag no. wonder 
tat afterwards a characteristically 
inerous AH Blacks captain should- 
Tfer. only praise, and. congraiuia' 

. on for the positive qualify of 
. le winners* play.. ’■ 4 .•.'» 
Beaumont and Near?, both en- 
tyed Immense all-round games; 
r ie young lock, SyddnH, acquitted. 

^ 'msdf with much credit against 
ie formidable-Hades'at the Hoe- 


oat and 'Simpson (a contr o v e r si al 
selection' a* uiooicer) went .well In. 
ail areas. The loose play, at ruck 

and- maul, was a heartening Tevela- 
‘ti6o'. '■ 

. 'Behind' ‘all this Smith lacked 
ihrewdly, r probed eagerly, for the 
gaps close in and prodded a-fine 
service for Old- the.-canny general, 
who conducted the barme to - the 
: manner - born. Indeed , be tad a 
telling part la two. of ihentries,, 
and got .the-last one himself. 
There seemed never a doubt that, 
once the north had crossed over- 
wiitira lead-.of'-7-^fr. the/combina¬ 
tion of Old jinff the Jo£lavwn& wind: 
would ensure success. • • .. 

Behind foe^hatfirackr there .was 
the ever dangerons' strength and 
resource ofCarelton bn one wing,' 
the defensive cover and Shrewd 

.dirifflomngiof.Sleaien on the other. - 

'the- sledge-hammer tackling- of 
-Bond, a*Pbut got-three- tries;' 
su’the'centi-*, and the clever‘play 
of Wright, whose,, every move was 
touched _ by quaUty. Not least the 
defence yof the-whole- side - was 
;quite" tremendous in. speed, 1 pins'. 

- -pose. and . numbers. . Red jerseys 
swarmed to every point, of danger. 

Frequent breakdowns in the AH 

- Blacks, mfdffeld, whether through 
faulty distribution, handling or the 
uncompromisingdefence, under¬ 
lined the dangers of running the 
ball -to the wings. Surprisingly the 
ronrists did not kick wide to' 

. stretch the,. seasoned home pack 
and, broadly sgeakjhe, the North 
kept the game.!as tight as they 
wanted K- : Even Motxoe;' normally' 
lording the open spaces, seemed 
mured/ in me end it was the 
swift, arcing runs of Donaldson 
.that, threatened most danger. But 
it 'was a mistake by.O’Brien that 
Jet In the dashing Stuart Wilson 
Tor the All Blacks only cry- - 

Old. scored the North’s first 
points with a simple penalty after 
ms side bad won three successive 
. rucks and bis . own precise kick 


'had almost set up a try for 
Carleton. Hie All Blacks, advant¬ 
age haring been played, were 
apprehended for offside. 

Then, on the half-hour, a superb 
(tick by Smith into the wind was 
knocked down by Short -Wilson. 
Slemen stormed to the loose ball 
and Smith was put clear for the 
first try. The All ’ Blacks 
threatened briefly at the -Starr of 
the second period, when. Richard 
Wilson landed an earlv. penalty 
goal. But two lovely'kicks by 
Old -preceded Cariexprrs trenchant 
inside burst and, from .& success¬ 
ful ruck. Smith found space for 
Bond's first 1 try on the right..Old's i 
difficult kick hit a post' • j 
. The last quarter had aH but 
started and Dalton, the All Blacks ! 
hooker, tad been replaced by 
Sloaue when the North made 
assurance doubly sore' with the 
best -try of. the ••.•game. Neary 
palmed, Beaumont and Cotton 
took out the opposing midfield, 
Wright cut uudric from Old’s- long 
pass and Bond scored again. 

-/Old. converted with aplomb and 
then, after the All Black's try. 
applied -the -Raich himself 

. when the North poshed the 1 All 
Blocks' scrummage backwards on . 
the; opposing put-m_ and /Uttley 
and Smith tad mad** the most of 
a, loose balk -The North have lit 
an English flame. .Can. Extend 
keep it burning ? 

NORTMBRd DIVISION: K. O'Brien. 
iBrouptrtsm . .park*...- J. . .CartMon 
i OrnaTi. K. Wrisbi iSalci... A. M. 
Bond (Sain): m: A. C. Stones iLtver- 
pboli; A--C. S- Old iSticfflclit). S.. 
smnii (Sale)- c. Whtte itinNurUi i. 

A. - Simpson isaioi. V. E. Couon 
> Bale <. W. e. Braumonl fFptde. con¬ 
tain). J. -p; Hjrdan twatorlooi. R. M. 
Wley -iWaraisiT^P. J. piston I Coa- 
ronm. A. Noarv (Broughton Partii. 

HEW ZEALANDBftSl H. C. VTUiOlt 

B. S. wnaon. c. Cauminnham. M. n 
Taylor. B.. F. Fiaanr: E. Dnirn. M. V. 
Donaldson; Bl JJ. Johnstone. A. G 
□aHon< replacement. P. H. Staanoi 
J. E.-'Spiora,. A. M- Ha den. 3.7C 
nfcjfiltiB &; N. K. Moortc l cantata) 

•M. G. Mextod K. W*. Slenrart. _ 

Referee: <l M. Hosle (Scotland 


caps picKea 
to meet the 
All Blacks 

By Peter West 

The England selectors have 
named three new caps for the 


A stroll m the mud for Gloucestershire 


y David Hands •'•••_ 

It is one of rugby’s, ironies that 
loucestersbire, having struggled 
> win die south-western division 

- ' die county championship, spcm- 
_.red by Thorn lighting, by ohe- 

indredih -of a point, spoiled 
rough to the championship semi-, 
nal round by beating Oxfordshire 
i the Oxford southern by-pass 
■ -onnd on Saturday by four, goals 
-'id three tries (36) to a goal and 
. try (10). • 

• In their previous fliree cfaam- 
unship matches, Gloucester^lre 

- d scored 40 points. They, were 
-•-ily four short' of - that against 

tiordshire_ winners of the.sonth- 
n division, and they go forward: 

meet the North.' radlands at 
oseiey on December 8 in. the 
ipe of ending the decade as they 
-gan it—contesting the champion-; 
ip final. 

The two counties are old rivals 

- this stage of the competition 
it it is seldom a game that 
oucestershlre take too lightly, 
•aring in mind a couple of 
verse results la the middle 60s. 
iis season it has-taken them a 
tile to establish, tiieir best XV—. 
ey have run through five stand- 
f halves in the proress—but they 
Ti have enjoyed getting a hatful' 

points in ; wtat-was*'for nearly:, 
hour, a useful workout.. 


Nor was there -the sniff of a 
penally'In the scoreline. That, iu- 
Itself, is rare . these, days and. 
Gloucesterririre supporters of 10 
years -agO Tvonld' hardly have 
-recogni 2 ed the. county’s current 
backs, gambolling In the Oxford¬ 
shire mud on a dank, dismal after--, 
nobn.' But, as always, it. was .the , 
forwards who sorted out the men 
from the bpys and shared five; or 
the seven tries between them. 

The Oxfordshire back row Were 
. wining f• their ..Gloucestershire 
-opposites were precise, fluent and 
•^fnjofessional The home, locks 
won some good llneout ball ln the 
first half hut once Fidler, newly 
returned to the- side after a two- 
month -suspension,. began timing' 
his jumps properly, he and Hes- . 
ford bad tint department wen 
. under lock and key. 

- One of the England selectors. 
Derek Morgan, saw Fifiler’s return 
to form, regretting perhaps that 
-the suspension, bad not allowed 

the *6Tt 4in : policeman ' to be 
included, in the England training 
party. Behind the forwards. King¬ 
ston, and George tussled amicably 
and the Oxfordshire full back, Hal¬ 
sey, .a 19-year-old. schoolboy front' 

- Abingdon wbo did not know .24 

hours earlier that- he -was to 
replace Gale, did as much. as.any¬ 
one-' '«n Ms first appearance fcfr ' 
Ms cottmy. * 


' . Hesford set Gloucestershire on 
their way vrith a try after only 
two minutes mid Morley claimed 
another, Hignell converting both. 
Hignell seemed to be^/eelfng the. 
ankle which, he Injured last month 
hut It did pot stop Mm joining 
several Gloucestershire attacks. 
Tries by Greenhalgh and Davies, 
the second' converted by Green- 
hvigh, polled Oxfordshire tack to 
wtthin two points hut. Hesford’s 
second try made it 16-10 at half 
time; 

In the second half..as the home 
effort, became -exhausted. Sargent, 
Mills, Mogg and Pomphrey 
crossed for tries with Hignell kick¬ 
ing two conversions. 

OXFORDSHIRE: G. Halses' iHaOc- 
-qulnsi: A. Hooper rHcnteyi G. Lewis 
I Oxford i. M Greenhalgh iRoasU-n 
Varlc'. E. Gratwohl (Thames Vaflojr 
Pollcw: B. Holley iBmlniyl. f. 
George (London U'OHhi: A. Dunn 
(Oxford). A. JonUns iHenlevi. K. 
Buflay iOxford i. J. Mawloy i Bod/ord. 
caiui, G. ' Warrington (Oxford>. J. 
.Smith- rRichmondi. C. Hooker (Bed¬ 
ford-). R. Davies fBroughton Park). 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE!’ A. Hlgncll 
rErlsiol): A. Mortar fBrlxtolt. J. 
Watson < Bristol>, D. Polnion iGlanc- 
osten. R. Mobs iG loocesier): B. Rus¬ 
sell (Gloucester). P. Kingston (Clone- 
ester): O. Sum ant i Gloucester i. S. 
MUls iGloucester). A. Shcopard iBris¬ 
tol ■. N. Pomphrey tBi-tatal). J. Fldlcr 

(Glancesterr, M Rafter .Bristol. 

SSR , .'«*J^ ft,nl ^ 

_ Relent: P. Klnsham rtoodon 

Sodeiy). 


game against New Zealand at 
Twickenham next Saturday—the 
Leicester stand-eff half, - Leg Cus- 
worth, the Richmond centre Nick 
Preston and John Cariemn, the 
Orreli wing—in a side which has 
only seven survivors, from that 
humiliated by Wales last March. 
Steven Smith has been restored at 
scram half, where he will form 
England’s 16th half back partner¬ 
ship In 27 Internationals, and 
Alistair Hignell has been dropped 
at fall back in favour of Dusty 
Hare.. 

The overall selection will not 
be received favourably north of 
the Trent, where representation Is 
limited to'' seven. On Saturday’s 
evidence a strong case could be 
made for adding Roger Uttley at 
forward and ' for choosing the 
northern half backs and three- 
quartan en bloc. However Old 
and Wright-are not members, of 
The England' party which ■ trained 
at Leicester yesterday and Badge' 
Rogers, chairman of selectors, says 
it is easy to be over-influenced by 
what- happens in one particular 
contest--- 

However The balance looks, about 
right at forward, it is a comfort 
to see'the. power of Fran Cotton 
restored ax tight bead prop after 
absence from jthe last five inter¬ 
nationals" through In jury. Maurice 
Coldough righdy gets the vote as 
partner for the splendid' captain. 
Bin Beaumont, at lock and. it has 
been decided that the Bankers, 
Mike Baiter and Tony Neary, who 
played left and right throughout 
the last championship, should now 
be blind side and open respec¬ 
tively. 

The rejuvenated Smith, recalled 
for bis tenth cap (and his first 
since .1977), should be the right 
choice because he is better armed 
'to" exploit tiie gaps dose in and 
to hold the attention of the oppos¬ 
ing-loose forwards. He had-never 
seen Ins new partner, Cnsworth, in 
action until they met yesterday and 
Old demonstrated at Otley that he 
remains England’s wisest stand-off 
half. However, Cnsworth has 
gen nine flair and resource, his 
game has become tighter and 
more mature this season, be can 
-kick with accuracy.and we must 
see bowboTeacts to the pressures. 

The fact that Old was not in 
favour at national level increased 
selection problems in the crucial 
area of god-kicking and weighed 
heavily against Hignell. who at 
foil throttle must be England’s best 
fall -: back by some margin. It 
appears that he was still straggling 
with an ankle Injury at Oxford on 
Saturday, bat Mr Rogers says that 
Hare would have been the first 
choice, for his goal-kicking, even 
it HigneD had been 100 per cent 
fit 

Carleton has earned his first cap 
with a series of strong games at 
representative level 

ENGLAND: W. H. Hure (Lelcestori • 
J. Carleton (OrreUi. A. M. Bond 
fSaloi N. J. Preston t Richmond i. 
M, A C. Slemen (Uvwrppoll: L. Cus- 
wonh iLolcecieri. S. Smith ‘Saioi. 
C. E. Smart i Newport i. P. J. 
Wheeler (LaloeSlcr). F. A. Cotton 
(Sale i. W. B. Beaumont fFjid*. 
captain 1. M. Colcloogh fAnnoulCme). 
M. Rxfler i Bristol >. J P. Scott 
iCarcurf i. A. Neanr (Broughton Par*I. 
-• REPLACEMENTS: . A. , J. , Hlauall 
iBrtslOli, C. R. Woodward t Lefcauirl. 
1. 0. Peck (Cambridge Untvrrslty). 
S. C. MIIU iGloncosJeri. C. M. 
McGregor <Saracen*). R. M. UlMey 
rivaaps>. 


By Michael Seely 

It was a day for the golden 
oldies on Saturday. Night Nurse's 
eight-length triumph In the Buch¬ 
anan Whisky Gold Cup at Ascot 
drew vociferous applause from the 
large crowd currounding the un¬ 
saddling enclosure. And 3t New¬ 
castle Birds Nesc gained hu third 
■victory in four years in th* Fight¬ 
ing Fifth Hurdle when beating Sea 
Pigeon by a length and a hall. 

Birds Nest’s trainer, Bob 
Turnell was at Ascot watching 
Secret Ballot win the Buchanan 
Whisky Handicap Hurdle- “! 
thought we were going to have to 

send Birds Nest chasing, but 
we'll have to go back to the 
drawing board now. 

Heartwarming as it was to see 

these old warriors triumph it did 

not teach os much about the 
future. Night Nurse still re trios all 
his rest for racing, but the 
Cheltenham Gold Cup distance is 
surely beyond his powers. If he 

is to win at the National Hunt 
Festival it must be die Two-Mile 
Champion Steeplechase—which 
from 1980 onwards will he 
honoured by tire name of the 
Queen Mother. 

It was a puzzling race. I'm A 
Driver soon opened op a long 


lead. Bat, racing into Swinley 
Bottom, (be novice. Western Rose, 
who was jumping like a stag, 
dosed effortlessly on the 
favourite. Western Rose finally 
spoilt his dunces with a blunder 
at the last open ditch and then by 
losing bis footing on the firm 
bend. However, I’m A Driver was 
already beaten when Night Nurse 
swept by blm at rbe second fence 
from home. 

Michael Dickinson confessed to 
being bitterly disapointed with the 
stable's two mile star. “ Tommy 
Carmody said that the horse was 
never going at all. He was beaten 
after four fences. We'll just have 
to try and find out what’s 
wrong.” The only lesson to be 
learm is That Western Rose is a 
potential champion over two to 
two and a half miles on fa.st 
ground. ■* We'll have to try and 
get him qualified for the Embassy 
final at Haydock Park ”, Mrs 
Mercy RJmell said. 

And so to Nev.-bury next week¬ 
end for the Hennessy Cognac 
Gold Cup. I Talked to Fulke 
Walwyn's wife. Cath, yesterday. 
The Master of Saxon House has 
already captured this important 
handicap six times, so be cer¬ 
tainly knows what is required to 


Leicester programme 


M By Tbo RlvcrUda. J. Gilford. 5-11 -O 
too-OK) Far Belter. Mrs M. B^bbanr. 5-TI-O ■ 
20-0 Master Socks. O. O'hc-.K. S-ll-u .... 
Opa42-0 Prairie Green. C. Bcnnlon. 5-11-0 .. 

00004- Tara SCO, T Keener- 7-11-0. 

O WIKooon Hallow. Mr- P. Pile. 6-11-0 


1.0 STOUGHTON HURDLE f Div I: novices: £786 : 2m 1 

1 0000-10 Hay Ride (D). K. Clua, 6-11-7.S. Smith EkIcs 

5 400-10 Robin Hood. B. Prlling. 4-11-3 . L. uimy 

5 004- Ash Como, P. Ball*), V 11-0 . L. C.rlt(itli> 

10 0-4 By The Rlvenldo. J. Gilford. 5-11-0 . R Rowe 

11 100 - 0(0 Far Belter. Mrs M. Btbbonr. 5-11-0.Mr N. Bjhb.ig- T 

.14 20-0 Master Socks. O. O'Nc-.ll. S-ll-u.J Jen. s . 

15 Opa42-0 Prairie Green, C. Bcnnlon. 5-11-0 . Mr W. UWin.an 7 

20 00004- Tara ICO, T Kernes'. 7-11-0. G K«.T»V. 4 

21 O WIKooon Hollow. Mrs P. Pile. 6 - 11-0 .N Dou-jhl) 4 

22 003-034 Aaliquo Seeker. M. Bwn, 4-10-10.-.A. Cooakni 4 

25 00-0 Bariady. A. Arnold. 4-10-10 . n. cm ^n 4 

25 O Californian, D. Morley. 4-10-10.B R. Dario.-. 

27 pO Chequers Girl, J Sncortng. 4-10-1 0 . n lubti 

20 Col dan Glade. W. Page. 4-10-10 . R. Pegr 4 

■1i) 0430 Lohela. S. vi'aiitwTiohi. 4-10-10 . M. l/irn 1 

.11 O London Journal. A. Jarvis. 4-10-ld. G. fliorncr 

1a Mbi Moss lands, M. Jjmn. 4-10-10.K. T. D.nlev 

14 0334 Miss Purchase. T. Broukshaw. 4-10-10 ..E. KrooV.o 7 

55 0 Mountebank. F. U'inicr. 4-10-10.James Guest 

57 23020-2 Peowood. N Hall. 4-10-10 4. Brou-n 

5R Persian Mist. J. Webber. 4-J 0-10 .A. Webber 

4Q Sir Travel. . 4 . FltniT. 4-10-10. D FLhcl 7 

44 00 The Ron a, D. Nicholson. 4-J 0-10 . Mr P. Srudemorr 

45 Tricky Victoria. N. Ccllaghan. 4-10-10 .T. C.irmoJv 

46 pp-d W. G. Greys, C. Miller. 4-10-10 . D. Oarl'-.Tlalu 

7-2 By The Riverside. 4-1 Pcdwdo<( 5-1 M;ss Purchase. 6-1 KoUn H)od. B-l 

Motunebank. 10-1 Aniiquc See:.Dr. 12-1 Californian. 14-1 Olliers. 


.J Jc-n.s 7 

Mr W. UwiliOn 7 
.... G KoraVl 4 
.. . N Oouihl) 4 

.5. (.'pagan 4 

.... n. CUI'-on 4 

__B. R. Davies 

...1 \i ebh 

. R. Page 4 

. M. |4I)TJ- 

. G. Thomcr 

.... K. r. D.nK-1 
.. . . E. BrnoV-e 7 
.... James Guosl 

. 4. Brou-n 

.A. Webber 

.D richer 7 

Mr P. Srudemnrr 
,. ... T. Gnrmoilv 
... D. <34ri".Tinli' 


1.30 JUNIORS HURDLE (SeFling : £514 : 2m) 


40010-0 Cape HaUaraa (D). W. Musson. 4-11-7 . 

p-O03(O AppoHo KM, J. Whies. 4-1 I-A. 

o-o Filmstar, a. Smediey. J-il-4. 

p-OO Henlow Gambia, N Callaghan. 4-11-4 .. 

40-0C MabkotS Own. R CrHTIths. 4-11-4. 

O Native Hum. w. Miuson. 4-1 J-J . 

S Suunne's Brandy- Mrs J. Evans. 4-11-4 . 

Burlington Pori. ti. Carter 5-10-4. 

Op JOexB Rapjdn. CUt. 5-10-4 ........ 

to Brack Hill. G. H. Price. 3-10-a . 

004 Calm Saint. T Kersev. 1-10-4. 

OO Singh Sprite, J. Lclgn- 5-10-4.. 

0 Some Chenry, T. Taylor. 5-10-4. 

Saperfarm Lad. J. Manor. 1-10-4.. 

I Haulow Gamble. 100-50 Calm Skint. V -2 Cape 
B-l Hurting)on Port. 12 -1 Appollo Kit. 16-1 other*. 


Ayr programme 


1.15 FTVEWAYS HURDLE (Handicap : £828 : 2m) 

2 0-00101 Name's Lad (D). \t. A. Strohonion. 0-11-B. 

5 O101 Mlghneld Jet (GDI. T. Faimursi. 4-11-1 . 

4 340-113 Part-Ex <D). R. -lllaii b-ll-U . 

5 Tommy* Hope {CDJ. J. Wilson, b-10-15 . 

7 O Mount Street. F. Dundas 7-10-1 .. 

H 4040- Meadow Walk |DJ. W. Young. S-lU-o . 

V D03p- Blue Comedian. N. Chamberlain. B-IO-O . 

12 2T4000- Robins Chance, J Wilson 4-10-0 . 

6-4 Nellla'B Lad. 5-2 Hjgnlie’d Jet. 4-1 Pan-Ex. 15-2 Tommy' 
Blue Comedian, 20-1 others. 

1.45 GATEHEAD HURDLE (Div I: Norices : £735 : 2m 


_ 0-04414 Traamte ID). . _ 

4 SO-OOOu Bangraaf. tt. Brils. 6-11-0 .. P. Mimgon 

7 O Cbangina Love. F Dundas. 5-11-0 . L Lunpo 

B OaHy, C. Bell. A-11-0 . Nolan 

9 00-00 King Tad. N. Chamberlain. .VII -O . D , Mcr...nll 7 

10 P Amber Onyx, T Ramey. 4-10-10 . Sl'ollon i 

11 O Another Joyful. J. Dlvoit. 4-10-10 . J. tJ'Neill 

12 OfOO- Avalanche. J. Kmderaon. 4-10-lu .. O Holm..-s 

14 4-3 >Colw» or Durham. Denys Smith. 4-10-10 .. — 

16 2- Going ^Straight. J. Maxwell. J-1O-I0 . . J Rime 

m OOO- Justin Thyme. V. Thompson. 4-10-1U . Mr I Walton 

19 2 Lunar Wind, C. Richards. 4-10-10 . It Bam 

20 Rods hot. c. Booth 4-io-TO ... P. Charlton 

2-1 Going Sirolghl. 9-4 Lunkr Wind. u -2 Another lojful. b-l Treamle. 10-1 

others. 

2.15 MAUCHUNE STEEPLECHASE (Handicap: £1,615: 3m 

110yd) 

1 20211-0 Rubsllc, S. Lead belter. 10-12 -h . M. Barnes 

2 OpOt tO Rod Eart (CD). 1. Berry. lO-IJ-4 ... V Murpf>> 4 

5 0622-00 Unruly Sun (CD). K Oliver. S-ll-T. . T. O Cowl) 7 

3 1122-23 Tangles Brother (C), T. Cram. 7-11-1 . J Moonov .1 

7 223320 Scorton Boy (CD). Denys S/nllh. 10-10-7 - A DlrlmJn 

B OpOO-OO SlmalliloB, M'. A. Slephenson. 9-10-7 . R. I.amh 

10 10-lulO Stay quiet. O. RlchardU. 4-10-j .I. TNelll 

5-2 Tangle* Brother 100-30 Aeon on Huy. 5-1 Rubsilr. Slay Quiel. 3-1 
Unrulv Sun. 12-1 Slmalllion. 20-1 Red Eart 

2.45 SYMINGTON HURDLE (Handicap : £1.002 : 2-m) 

2 00112-1 Captain John. M. H. tiasierby. 5-11-8 . J. CNein 

5 2210-03 islander (C>. Ld Kllmanl. 7-11-2 . G Holing 

4 00-01 Ot» Kirwaugb (CD). G. Richards. 11-10-8.C. Bn>*-nlci> 

5 040-000 Saucy Eater. 1. Barne». n-lO-5 . M. Barnes 

R 0000- Not Negotiable. W. Rock. C-10-0 . — 

9 212002- Potarj Laddie, R. Goldie. 6-10-0 .... Mr D. Rdbrrlson 1 

10 3-32130 Glondaruel. \V Crawford. 7-10-0 .. S. Ch.rrlion 

13 34 Crown Birg. R. Allan. H-in-U . B Hulnh.m 7 

11-8 Captain's John. 7-2 islander. 4-1 Giendarucl. 11-2 Polar- L.idriir. h-1 

Klrwaugh. 16-1 others. 

3.15 DRYBRIDGE CHASE (Novices : £1.189 : 21m) 

1 Op-2243 Bishops Pander. K. Croulord. R-1J-1 . S t'.herilr.n 

4 21114-u Lor dot. S. Leadb-Hler. 7-11-1 M Hif 

r, 004204- Mr Realrtor. V. Thompson. 6-11-1 Mr I. 

7 00-3 Nelhorton. M. E. Ka tier by. 6-11-1 3. D Nhil 

R oo-oaor Pewter Spear, P. McCain 6-11-1 It. V ».m.* 

9 OO- Polara Smarlle, A. Dictman. 8-11-1 . D. All In* 

11 44-0400 Real Pickings, - W. A. Sirphcnsan. 6-11-1 . R Limb 

14 133010- Tel Brig, r, ReniNon. 7-11-1 P. Mannan 

15 322T-0O The Ennlnaer. Ld Kllmany. 7-11 -l . G Helinr-. 

16 041-3uf Top-N-Tblo, G. Richards. 6-11-1 . R Bam 

l'l 2 b 134p Royal Bishop. J. Barry. 5-11-0 . J Hansen 7 

20 OpO-QO wampbray. K. Oliver. 5-11-u . t . — 

2-1 Neuierton. 6-2 Ton-N-Tale. Blshon' Pander. 11-2 Reel S.sKiuy-. B-l Royal 
Bishop. Lordel. 12-1 Mr Resistor. 16-1 others. 

3.45 GATEHEAD HURDLE (Div II : Novices : £732 : 2m) 

1 023-021 Lord Provost. MISS H Hamilton. .VI1-5 . A Dirlman 

7 0032-0 Some Aroiimenl. 4 Mavwell. 7-11-5 . J. B'rne 

5 pp-1300 Tilers (D). U CrPKtord. 6-1 |-. C . S. Charlton 

4 3 A barest*. Mrs S. C».c«inore. 7-11-0 . L ) U6p'» 

5 00-000 Arctic Andes. G. Richards. .5-11-0 . n. Bam 

*• Reey'm Song. M. MauoMon. 5-11-n . — 

11 O Yellow Star. Mrs 5. Oiranory. 6-11-0. Mr I Waitnn 

12 0 Brsas O'Tutlv. W. Rotk. 4-10 10 . J v> Vr.ll 

16 Tam's Lad. P. Adams 4-JO-JW . Mr P Robertson 4 

17 OOO Tappy Lappy, T. Barnes 4-10-10 . M Bint- 

1R 0-0004 The Kafllr. K. Oliver 4-10-10 . r O Goenrlt 7 

IV UbinroN. D MeC'cBand. 4-IU-10 .. P. ItnVvhan 7 


Barn*-;. 4-11-1 


Cooper and his wings 
losslyn Park to flight 


Irish eyes glance towards 
O’Brien of Lancashire 


r Gordon Allan 

Rossiyn Park--and Moseley wdne.' 
on of some Jeading players at 
rebampeon on Samnlay but lb at 
j not prevent- tBom putting'a-" 

• od game togetirer. -Botia prefer 
en rugby and cn this occasion 
asdey played It. .better. 

rk, wlairing by t hree goals antt,- 
o penally goals (24-polzhs) to’ 
o penally goals and a:try (10). 
(t was no coincidence: that 
oseley’s tries were - scored by 
eir wings. Smith got two and 
omas one. The ball warallowed • 
flow naturally and inevitably 
their direction. There was noth- 
; narrow-minded about Mose- 
-’s approach. The for w a rd s were 
ere to serve the backs not to 
g the ball to.tiieir own chests 
. the time. Since' Moseley’s for* 
irds were stronger .In most 
ices, and Park’s defence was 
ilined to fake- the occasional 
tnap, the result could be fore- 
en as early as The first quarter. 
Cooper once again bad much to 

• with it. He Is captain of Mose- 
v this season and played at foll- 
.ck on Saturday. - 

It semna to irk them to see how 
od be is at .dub leveL Be will, 
ep scoring points and in geo- 
al doing the right thing. Coapar' 
Englaod- and Cooper of Mose- 
/ are in fact scarcely recognlz- 
le as* the same man. - 


; On a gludnotiS pitch he "kicked 
three . conversions and two .penal¬ 
ties against Park, all but one of 
them from long range. Park-bad. 
no . kicker .of that -calibre. Naylor 
-jnaaaged two. comparatively easy, 
penalties but missed a more diffi¬ 
cult one that would have cut 
' Moseley’s lead To 15-13 and. per-. 
Baps periled “bp Park psychologl- 

'■ Paris, alsctmade too many hand¬ 
ling - mistakes and conceded too 
many. penalties. Hence their first 
- defeat since September 22, despite 
: the pressure of. England’s lock, 
Cokloiigh, guesting from Angbu- 
I&ne. i;;._ . . ' 

■ - Thomas- scored . Moseley’s best 
. try; But Swaint deserved as much; 
if not more credit” for it. He 
changed the direction -.of attack 
.' from the open side of a scrum¬ 
mage to. file blind, and Bark, hood¬ 
winked, parted, tike the Red Sea 
to let Turn through. Naylor scored 
Park’s-try. Fluskey set up a rack 
in front-of the .posts and Naylbr 
looped round McKay to ran in at 
tire corner. ... 

ROSSLYN “PARK : 7>. Bale'. K. 

-Larons. S. FTuskcr. P- Warfield. D. 
McKay; M. Naylor. D. Cullen: P. Cw 
lj». y. NlchoA. . A. Cutler. M. CdV- 
clouoh, N. CDBunMjton. B.. Buell. N. 

. Mantel!;-R, Montsonierv- 

MOSELCV : M7 Cooper; R. Smith. 
M. Swam. L. Dooley. A. TJionuiST B. 
cortess. S. Money: A. MOm. G. Cox. 
W.- Greaves.. R. Field. -B. Ayrc. S. 
King. ;J. Boole. D. Warren. .. 

Rirfereo : H. QuRtsmon iLondon). 


By Richard Streeton 
.' Ireland's' rugby selectors have 
wasted no time in staking their 
claim to Kevin O’Brien, the 
Broughton Park and Lancashire 
full back, who is also qualified to 
play far England. O’Brien quickly 
decided to accept yesterday when 
be was Invited to play for Ireland 
against Scotland ip a B inter¬ 
national in Dublin on December 1. 

O’Brien, who is 24, was born in 
England of Irish parents. He has 
scored more than 60 points in 
Lancashire’s five county games 
this -winter and played for the 
Northern Division against the All 
Blacks on Saturday. After looking 
at the claims of English rivals tike 
Hare, Hi g n ell, Metcalfe and 
Busbell, he decided to take the 
chance offered by Ireland. “ It 
might never arise again,” be said. 

With five England candidates in 
foe Leicester team. There was 
plenty to debate at Welford Road 
on Saturday as Wasps were beaten 
23-4. Despite the cold and drizzle, 
Leicester were full of inventive¬ 
ness and pace after taking, their 
time to subdue the Wasps 7 pack. 
Some of the Wasps’ covering was 
weak but Leicester overcame the 
conditions well, . with C us worth 
usually - the initiator. 

Woodward's first cap sbould not 
be' too long delayed either and 
Wheeleris two tries should be 


adrainton 

-oily bad show 
uts England 
lace in doubt 

Richard Streeton 

-levin Jolly put his England 

; ce in jeopardy for the 'Euro* 
in and world, badminton d»m- 
■nships with some ■’ churlish 
laviour in the Laing grand prix 
-m at Hinckley on Saturday 
' ht. Jolly was beaten 15—9,17— 
In the men’s singles final by 
y Stevens, England’s No. 1, Ip 
natch marked by several ind- 
Jts. Jolly was 'later offldaEy, 
■ri Branded. i 

oily was 15—11 ahead in the , 
ond game when he was faulted i 
the umpire for moving - as 
vens served. Jolly protested ■ 
l three times shouted: 44 it’s 
lusting.” Later be asked the 
pire: “ Have you. rar played 
: game ? ” At uie end JoUy did. 

shake hands with either 
vons or officials add went .and. 
. dejectedly in an empty corner 
the hall. . . 

Vhen Jolly’s name was' called 
the presentation ceremony, 
re was a dday before be ivus 
suaded to return and accept 
'prize. Jolly was Immediately, 
uked for bis behaviour by John 
. I'ers, chairman of the England 
xrtors. • . ■ 

oljy, 20, and the joint 

Sand No 2, is already serving, 
wo-year term of probation with 
Badminton Association ' of 
3tUKl 

ausULTS: Mon'S Slnglnu R. P. 

bui K. R. Jolly.. 15r-^. 37— 

U(men's singlesr Mrs j. p.- Perry 
f . »lh L. Si non, U—3. IS— 9. 
ie doubles SWVMVi^.aiui M. G. 
JncU lxv:. w. A. CUtUwid atul D. . 


Weekend rugby results 


Tour match ' 

- NorUirra Div ’ 21 Now Zoolanders 9 

Coraty-championship 
Ojcimtuiiro- 10 GloaccslcrNilrc 38 
(AX-Oxianfi - 

Cihb matches. 

Aboraran ' 0. Macs teg ... Q 

Ofdfort -i 7 N orthamplo n 17 
Birao n hoad Pork 6 .CtMTorth 12 

' ainalnghom- • 16 NtincMon O 

aiaekliMth ,_v 13 Cambridge Oaiv IS 
BroDshtnn park-13 - New BngMno-- 3 

! Coventry- . O Bolfa 3 

Exeter 30 si tvee - • o 

Fyldo.21 .. Loughtaora Slud 10 

Harrognte : 12 Orreli '25 

Hortlofraol. Rov 13 Mlmnentn-vagti t 
HnUertflaM T widms .12 

; UkatW ' 23 Wans a. 

London.trick . 14. watmtnn. .70 
1 lAAdon. Wotth O. Bristol •• ■ V .It 

I Mom Poileo «■ Euwbim and.. 

J .SnSrtW - 14 

NraiA - 13 Tredegar- 9 

NotUogtwni 34 . Sale . 34 

Oxford Uaty .. B Hartaquln ' ' 18 

PUrmUi AIH 00 18 fiber • a 

Richmond 13 London SeetUsh 10 

Rosstvn pert 10 Moseley 34 

Rwamy 34 Radon- 13 

Raglqr ' 17 cbeitcobun 12 

swmba* ■ • la ■ us Pertsmobik 3 
. StaHlsifi... .. 8 -otley . 11 * 

W Hants pool I 'Uv orptwC- 3 

Wilma)aw ... IS- Noli ami-ER 9 

Scottish first division ‘ 

Boratigbmuir 13 Selkirk 14 

.Hawick-_ A3 Jordanh III 3 

h oriels FP 9 c«la IT 

KHao 9 ■ Me! row 7 

StewrL’a Mel FP 17- WMaonlans 9 
W of - Scotland '9 Kilmarnock . C 

SCHOOLS MATCHES: AbiligdlHl .V 
ariboroyan Sr Arnold lOr Kossrll Si. 
Aastlir Frtkra 10 Kendal IS; Babiake 
W. KIm Edward. N nil cal on 6 : Ban- 
croft s 6 ; - Colchester RGS 9; Bedford 
Modern 11 , LouqiitMrouslr Z3: Bcr*- 
naauud a. Min Hin ID; pererioy 16 . 
ifoipc" Abbot 7: BJsDop Vtordsworpi 
47 WyeiKTc frt melton > 2 -SleriToMiL 
m 19; asmxham - D. Dow 
Bteadou'* -15. Canfotd 15: 

. td 26. Stuftoobury GS 10: 

rtHol.CB-D. WdrtestcrJtCE »; Broth- 
ef-cs id. Eaoiwtncld pi CljBjienliam. 
*. Warwick, 9; CnranuBt 9, AUeyneS. 
sreyeoago cotton 10. - Neweasile- 

oods 10 . 

_ _igm 23; 

Cathedral 4: Daunv- 


Hltchln 12, -BrOKbourne •*; Hurstnlor- 
Bplnl 0. Spvrnoakfe 29: .Hymers 6 . Ash 
yllle 61 . TaswlchM. Noruigate HS 5 
Isle worth _ 5 . Ham n too 40; Jndd 18 
Sklnnrr, 7; Kent College 44, Dover 0 
King Edward's. Bath 9. Col&ion'B l®; 
king Edward a, Birmingham 15. King’s. 
VhbtwIiv 6 : King Honrs VUI. Coveav.v 
S3, uiwrenre Shcrrlff, Rugby Oi King 
Edward's. XJrhftoU. 9. North Loamlno- 
ton 24: Rydal 9. King's. MaccJcs- 
licld. 6. _ 

Kuifl'4. Ely 15, Cullord IB; King's. 
Peterborough 15, Deacons, Peter¬ 
borough 16: King‘a. Rocliedler 6. CrbD- 
farook 10: King s. Taunton 9. Christ. 
Brecon 17;. Leighton Perk 19. Old 
Lelghlonlans 0: IJanoovery 15. Mon- 
mouui 4; Lora Wandsworth 12. 
gnurvbtr’t 7: Loomw 6. Ferres . 7 ; 
Maldatono GS 0, St- Olave's IT- Mill 
HIU 10. Borkiumnead 8; Mflton Abhtiy 
15 . HartQ'-s .15: Mount Si Mare *, 
sncrncia 10. Trent -6: Nouingham Ho. 
24. Abbot Bfyne 15: Oakham O. Ral- 
dUfe 9: OundJr 6, S towa 0: Pan 
botune 42. MCS Ojrffljp-sj Perse 2... 
Newport 5: Plymouth College 6. MID- 
tleld A\ Queen Mary'* CS. walnll m. 
John tnnatarr O: Rmri is. city Prop- 
men IB: Rochester Moths 6. Chlole- 
hwVT 5 Sid cup GS IS: Royal Latin 42. 
Mraieien CS. Brackley 5. 

Byde 10. Ohkhcster 16: Rnllteh 19. 
Caterhsm 13: St Albans 1J. One on 
Cliaabolh. Harriet *: SI Br-JWhrt'S. 
Eallmr o. Wimbledon 22: St Edward's. 
Oxford 22. fiugbv 0: Si George'*. We»- 
bndge 1>. TAytton O: St Ceorae's. 
ntnn.nlm 6 ■ Wirfard O.S. AT: St. 
John's. LftHhareead 7. Epsom 7: Si. 
Marv's. Sldcup IT. Howard 0: Sealord 
4, Portsmouth C.S. ff: Sedbcrqh 31. St 
Boos A. Snerbomo IO.. BolmoTit Abbey 
4: Sir Roger Mauwaod's 0. Chntham 
House 44; Sir willlani Bortase's O. 
.wiraburv G.s. l-Sr Si on V hurst 16. 
G'gqiuwtcit 5- Tonhrkfoe 2J. Ton. 
hrtdfle R.r.C. colls O: Truttty. Cronlon 
14. Lutyttier Ltpuer O? Trura S. TYurti 
R.F.C. calls 6: UJC.S. 0 ' Gnnnrrsbuiv 
21. waning ton H.S. V. London SeoiU«!. 
\v i*-. Wellington. 1 Somerset» 10. Old 
WeUIngtonuuu 9t WMt Bu'tland 17 
Queen Elhabcih 0:. Wrstciifr H.S. 17. 
Gores 18 : whitMUMs q. vouictriars 16 ! 

Rugby League 

John Flayer Trophy (semi-final) 

Bradford North 1& - Wake Go Id Trln 3 


Yesterday 


■J. MiT*a doubted' i>edflcu ana 
Pem-.h-ai n 111 nand ano Mrs J. D. 
than, 15 —9. 1&—S. 


-WtHVBPp lb. /fawnou 0 

Oat* at York's RAfS 6. Royal Hoanttal 

. onrhotn- T9i fit PcfSr'3. v«rfc l.fc 
Cnunuel U. Tiffin o; Eton 0. 61 Paul's 
17; Eseier 10 .: Qutnm’s. Taunton IK; 
Dulwidi- 3T.- IVIlUgtR- 6 : KMalod 1 f>. 
TlUijiM,. CuaerturyGreahami't lh. 

SESifiTs VSSWf? 

Abbey 13: < Harrow . 0 ,- Haileyb«ry T; 


RUGBY LEAGUE, flrffl , dlvlitoo: 
Working!cm Town lt>. cnstleford ^ u. 
S>)eond (Httiion: Barrow 7/ Fuolhor- 
alone Rovers 12: Dtmcamcr 5. Eram- 
U» •f: Norton f 33. Whitehaven ll». 

RUGBY LEAGUE,' first dJrtilon 
WorUnstou -Tbom 10, CaaUeford. B 
at Ho Inns 27. Blackoaol Boro 
Han Kinquan Bsww ro. Lee__ 
Wfisn 16, Warrmgson IS; Leigh 3fl 
VoA' 13| HUMlBt S; Hull 7.'S»" 
division: . OonUMer-'G,- Brain ley 
awintcn la-j Oldham 12; Rochdale - 
Bailey 2: rtutWflraficLci 9 . Keighley 14 
Dewsbury 13 Hallbx IS 


recorded. Leicester’s match at 
Moseley next weekend has been 
brought forward to Friday night 
to avoid a clash with the Twicken¬ 
ham international. Leicester will 
be below strength but hope to 
complete their Midl a nd merit table 
fixture with their 100 per cent 
record intact. 

There was a full quota of dom¬ 
estic trouble at foe Athletic 
.ground where the co-tenants, 
Richmond and Londbn Scottish, 
played a dull, scrappy match. 
Richmond won 11-10 with Preston 
scoring aH their points. Some 
niggle between, the forwards 
marred the game and Kirk, the 
London Scottish hooker, was sent 
off just before half-time for indis¬ 
criminate use of the boot. 

Bath, wbo are having such a 
good season, won at Coventry for 
the first time In 16 years. It was 
a tight match vrith a 45-yard 
dropped goal from foe left wing 
Wyatt the decisive scorer. London 
Irish, who have yet to lose .to an 
English club this season, beat 
Waterloo 14-10. Bristol with a 
weakened side through county 
calls, had a creditable 12-0 win 
against London Welsh, who were 
let down by self-induced errors. 
With only four weeks to go 
before the University Match at 
Twickenham. Cambridge beat 
dlackheath 15-15 and Oxford were 
beaten 18-9 by Harlequins. 


Rugby League 

Leeds send out 
alarm to 
all those belo 

By Keith Macklin 

Having once again taken out 
their option on foe Yorkshire Cup, 
and then stopped tire Widnes 
gallop, Leeds gave ominous warn¬ 
ing to tire rest of the Rugby 
League yesterday that they intend 
to hold 00 to their premiership 
title. In a breathtaking game at 
Craven Park, Hull, where 47 point* 
were scored, Leeds played 
apkothd, fast football and took 
away Hull Kingston Rovers's un¬ 
beaten borne record. In doing so, 
they hoisted themselves to the top 
of foe first division table. 

The ageless Alan Smith scored 
two of the six Leeds tries and his 
fellow veteran, John Atkinson, 
weighed in with another. Cnnnlng- 
faatn, a newcomer, Cookson and 
Sanderson completed the rrv 
scoring. Old ton kicked four goals 
for Leeds and Dy] dropped a goal. 
Rovers contributed to an exhilarat¬ 
ing game by scoring 20 points but 
Leeds always seemed to have the 
edge. Smith,. Sullivan,- Hubbard 
and Agar scored tries and Hub¬ 
bard kicked four goals for Rovers. 

Id second place are the remark¬ 
ably improved Leigh, who, at one 
stage last season, looked certain¬ 
ties for - relegation. Leigh, who 
followed Leeds's- example by 
tumbling Widnes in midweek, bad - 
no difficulty against a York side 
who play enterprising football but 
have little to oner in foe way of 
defence. Leigh scored eight tries, 
two each for John Taylor and Don- 
lan, and the consistent Woods 
landed four goals. 

Another side showing signs of 
having turned! foe corner are 
Wigan, who beat foeir neighbours, 
Warrington, at Central Parte. 


IV Ubunolf. D McC'ctljn*]. 4-IU-IP . 

0-4 Sotnp AratUnpnt. S-2 lsw3 Proven B>ac-^ O loll). 

10-1 Tstora. Arctic Andcr. ir-l T>o K.'’f>r ■«'•) o«h<T» 

* Denotes doufatlul runner. 


Ayr selections 


win ir. “ We honestly don’t know 
whether Gaffer will be fit to run ”, 
Mrs Walwyn said. " His blood 
count was a little low after Chel¬ 
tenham. But he’s got a lot more 
perky in the last two days." 

If C.affer were to go to the 
post ion p er cent fit and if 
the ground were soft, this promis¬ 
ing young horse would he the 
auiumatic selection with list 71b. 
But, if he is absent the winner 
may come from a group consisting 
of Straight Jocelyn. Zongaleru and 
Lhc two northern challengers, 
Fighting Fit aud Current Gold. 

And finally three possible 
dinners for this afternoon. Fred 
Winter's Roller-Coaster ran a first 
class race when third lu Man 
Alive in the Mackeson Guld Cup 
and appears to have an outstand¬ 
ing opportunity in the Leicester¬ 
shire Silver Fox Handicap Steeple¬ 
chase. At Avr, Easterhy can land 
a double with his easy Catterick 
Bridge winner. Caprain John, in 
the Symington Hurdle and w?ib 
Ncthcrton in the Drybridge 
Novices' Steeplechase. 


STATE OF DOING idIIICUI'- Ayr. 
gnod lo sun. Lvlc>->irr. sued • >m..-pii<- 
tliJJd. good lo sun ihurdle**. I oi)c- 
slc.no. ODod i slocDlrcnabi'.. gaud lo 
suit < hurdle.-, i. romerrow: Devon, 
guud. 


to end on 


rignt note 

From Desmond Stoneham 
French Racing Correspondent 
Paris, Nov 18 

Tomorrow's 10 - furlong 
Cnterium de St-Cioud is the last 
group event in the French 
programme. The race will be a 
test Of stamina as the ground will 
be on the dead side. The consis¬ 
tent Ribo Chzrter makes the 
journey from Newmarket, hut I 
prefer the chances of Jazz Band. 
Karelia an and Aklnoa. 

jaa Band, who is trained bv 
David Sma&a, a former pupil r.f 
Maurice Ziiber, is unbeaten in twn 
races. Having won the Prix de la 
Lorie from Islander, Jazz Band 
then ran away with the 10 -furlong 
Prix Isomony at Evry. 

The Aga Khan's Kareliaan is an 
improving son of Luthier. In his 
most recent race, over tomorrow's 
course and distance. Kareliaan 
won the Prix Adaris by six 
lensfos. Another course and 
distance winner is Akinoa. She 
had no trouble when lauding the 
Prix Peniche by a comfortable 
! three lengths. 


2.30 DUBARRY APACHE CHASE (Novices : £1,867 : . 

-iftt 20-413 Flying Romany. J. OIIIWD 7-J1-S. 

JO -3 4P-4210 Wan stor'd Boy. V Lewis. 7-11-5. 

a.l 0000-00 Duckdown. J. Wi-bb-r. 6-11-0 . 

•ll". o FiMworihy. J. Gillurd. b-ll-u .. 

;U 3040-00 Glaonan Lodgo. I*. Drtllnavv. 6 -jl-O . 

41.1 0043-00 Master Wnal. O. KSn-jinai> 7-11-0. 

- 1 r . 0-03000 Matey. T. Uroakll.dM. t-11-0. 

417 O Ncwlgn Jupiter. J BuSlty. 8-11-0. 

JJH No Rotraal, S'. Ilcndyrsai), 7-11-0. 

41 ,J 001 Quick Roulaw. Mr:- P Sly. 11 - 11 -U . 

120 (4031-3 Regal Command. D Nicholson, n-11-0 .... Mr 

-’/-'I 4043pp- Riboi Lad, D Mr.tl.-v 7-ll-fi. 

4U6 O Bravo Charlie. H Harlop. . 1 - 10-12 . 

-127 0-4204U Romany Light, J. L-tfj* 1 . 1-10-22 .. 

11-4 Reg^l Cenmiano. 7-2 Mimt Homan- . y.” \iaiutord Bo-.. 

R-l K'onianv. l' 4 -l Quick Ke-.lcs-, l-i-l aUu-r, 

3.0 THORPE SATCHV1LLE HURDLE i £1.584 : 2ml 

011113- Badsworth Bov (rt). % Dlcl.liuan. 4-10-11 ... 

403- Bachelor s Hall. P. CundMi y-ln-Ll . 

5u7 Golden Lancer, N. Callaghan. 12-10-11 .. 

Evens ftadsvt'Orin Boy. 5-1 Bur.hi-if.r'* Hall. 10 -j Galder. Lancer. 


Jill I 

.□. Nol.ii. 

. M. Bnvoauiri 
.... A. iv r-bi, j 


.N Tinl I- r 

.. . E. Broil <; 7 
. . S. ShlLsion 1 
S Snuu, tine-. 
.. M Basurd i 
P. Scudamon- -i 
. .. FI. It. Davie-, 
. . Mr A Wilson 

. -A- Broun 

b-l No Pctr'ii! 


. . T. Canned 1 
M. f>- M4ll»i.> i. 


. C. Rrcun 

... Mr N. U illin^on 7 

.Mr R. Smrdlcy J 

.T Gj miod v 

.A. O lianan 7 

... C. Smith 

.J K<-rh-. 7 

.M. Lov.rv 

....S'. CJj" 

. F. Morris 4 

.G Kcrsev J 

.A. CC'ogan J 

.P. Burgoync 7 

.Graham 

Hatleras. 6-1 Mabbols 


2.0 LEICESTERSHIRE SILVER FOX CHASE (Handicap : £2,460 : 

2*m) 

302 411-223 Roller-CaMHir. P. Winter. 6-11-12 - .Mr O. Slit-r«-ood I 

505 12-1 Forbidden Fruit (Dl. T Forster. 4-11-9.G. Thom or 

306 2pOp-4i Boat's Paw tD>. G.. BatIuw, 6-10-9 . — 

.507 1-3 Might Be IDJ. J Webber. 8-10-3.A. Webber 

508 00311-1 French Satnl (D). D. Money. 5-10-3 . Tt Ft Davies 

7-4 Roller coaster. 9-4 Forbidden Fruit. 3-1 French Saun. 6-1 He.Ts Paw. 
13-1 Might Be. 


7 .5.30 STOUGHTON HURDLE l Div II: novices: £790 : 2m l 

■** 60S 1-221 Such Bliss (Dl. « Tale. 4 . 1 1-5.N Tinkler 

V uli) p-bOOD3 Blue Brigand. J. Notion b-ll-U. G. r.rjiiam 

» fiiih 00 Braven. \\ . Wharton. 5-11-0.S J O’Ni-ill J 

1 bDS O Cuckoo Lodge. Ft. Harli'D. 5-11-0.R. Mangan 

r.JO OO Gerrard's Crest. I. Hallir. 5-11-0. — 

•-1 3 Mogi-Su. U Gups) Vll-G . James Gui.it 

611 p Paddy Kerry. I*. Oilman. 5-11-0 .-. P. Tucl' ■: 

•>15 O- Prince Pesara. A. Jars'is 1-11-0.T. C^rniotl*. 

00T02-0 Rich Encounlcr, Mrs M Rabbagc. 5-11-0_.Mr N. Babbaqc 7 

n r-l7 OpOO- Saratoga Sprite, A. Fislirl. 5-11-0 . D FI5hr*r 7 

7 ill •» 0 Space Bridge, m: vs S Ham j. 5-11-0.Mr J. 5harn •) 

j 6r-'t Tin Miner. R. Grl.'IHht. 5-11-0. A. O'Haojn 7 

I,- ‘*2) OpOO-bp U plea don Belle. J. Lcloh. 6-11-0. — 

7 625 0 - Aborting. □. rod- 1 . 4-10-10.J. Beaton J 

ih 627 Dior Oueen. '1 Rv.in. J-lt;uio.A. Cooqan 

7 r.23 242-002 E'lonslad. HOT Carl it a-IO-in. A WngSrr 

■v *>?■• oO-OO Ell,ads Wood, n. ViTpott- 4-10-10 .P. K-llv 

i- frV; Golden Virginian. J. Mulhal], 4-10-10 . . — 

4 Hulda. O. O'Volll. J-IO-IO. 3 Junes 7 

j 6.11 jusi Sauce, H. Cambidge. 4-10-1(1. Mr J. Cambldqc 7 

4 b'l Mylcsannc. 15. Huller. 4-10-10. P. Wrlpht 7 

7 « Northern Magic. M. Ryun J-JU-IO. M. Glb.-Th 

Al!) 4030F-D Rcnuccl. V Gur.)». 4-10-1.•. R. ftov'i* 

I, AL Scorch Marti. C. MlllT. 4-10-10. D Cramnthorar 7 

"J - 1 O Seln Again. □ Mrrim-. 4-in.ln . B R Djvirs 

7 „ _Wayward Lad. A Dlchinsni.. 4-"r-H».h'. lilti > 

6 -R O-UPOO Wren's Lesson. T Ftrnollhiw. -MO-l'i.C P.rO-jt r 7 

- , n 7 ," , o. S V c t. Bl1 *'- £-1 Llicnslarf. 7-i Nm)li7fn Maoic. B-l Hul-.la 

10-1 Rich Eneaunu-r. 12-1 bihers. 


. T. ti. Davies 
A I alrhurat 
. . B. Holohan 
. . C. Plintult 
T. O'Gnnncll 
D. W illilnsun 
D. McCh&sLILI 
. C. McSharrv 
•» Hope. 10-1 


. M. R.im« 

...... P. Mangon 

. L Lunge 

. D Nolar. 

,.. d Mcr.i-nli 7 

.. SIOllDD 7 

. J. O'NwII 

. G Holmes 

J"" Bsrnc 
. ... 'Ir I Wallen 

. ft Barrs 

.... P. Charlion 
6-1 Treamle. 10-1 


Leicester selections 

Ey Our Racing Staff 

1.0 Hay Ride. 1.30 Henlow Gamble. 2.0 ROLLER COASTER is '•iieciailv 
recommended. 2.30 Filing Romany. 3.0 Eadsworth Boy. 3.30 Kenned. 


Folkestone programme 

1.15 EUKWASH HLIRDLE (Div 1: 3-y-o Novices 

1 Ou Ammonite. A Davlsin. )C- 1 C . 

-• p Cauboen. Mr-. N. Smilh. 10-10 . 

6 O Flymg Lyndsoy. J. JrrUJns. 10-10 . 

■ . Gam Mwe. D Gnssell. lU-IO . 

4 a 2L Crag tDj. P. Mli:heil 11-5 . 

l*i OO ice Prince, Miss H Senders l*>lu .... 

!1 O Lord John, N. r.JSOtcr Hl -10 . 

2 !? 6 rto» Ur Halter. R. Smvii,, iu -10 . 

O RadnoixUtro. A Moore. lii-K, . 

I 1 5an*krtllk. C. Bcn*i*ud. itl-UJ . 

J£* Some Glory. H Dean ICi-K« . 

i* Sparky’s Melody. A. Dav.son. 10 -IU . 

The Sunriun. 5. Myllor. 10-10 . 

A __ Twoot. R. Hannun. lu-l»i . 

30 oar Van Hagen. S. Woodman lo-lo . 


lr- Morion The K.liter, l-i Greg. 15 
Irtlik. 10-1 The Sup<thUui. 12-1 Iwnel. 20-J others 


1.45 BIDDEN DEN HURDLE (Selling : £528 : 2m) 

1 031 Op- BallysJIIy, V) t.h.irles. 9-11-12 . 

; ,«.'S?■/ Come. Springi (C.Oi. Vi Gur-.M. JO-11-12. 

5 10140-0 Compile. ly fC.DI. J. Pirren. 15-11-12. 

’’ _ Cornet Joyce fD». Q Rlnycr. 6 - 11-12 . 

7 lOODp-O FailhTuI Mala. J Brldgrr, 10-1 l-l” . 

? J<ft D " ,D »- G - Balding. 6-11-12 . 

t? 2 n^SS Kf Clnnoi ID). P. nullrr. 7-11-12 . 

oro-OfO Ebony Morn. u. Rlnlev. 5-11-7 . 

12 OOoa- Lodge Dawn. S Meltor 5-11-7 . 

I** 0-0 Lampion, W HQliii-n. 4-11-5 . 

l-implon. J-l Gome Spring. 11-2 Jel ,ln. 15-2 Lodge Down 
10-1 Bally,,|ly i 1 J-l Mr Llnnei. FalUiful Mala. 20-1 others. 


: £551 : 2m) 

. G. lii-ncrv -1 

. J. Suhierii 

. I. r.chhjr 7 

. Mrs D. Gr»i-..-li j 

. Ft. hum... 

. G Jone-i 

.*' Klne 

. R. Berry 7 

. G. Moore ~ 

.- R l.'owcl' 

... R C.n'.lstein ' 

. C Kihan- i 

. P. Bloc 1 ei 

...... .1 Turn."! 

. W Small 


5-2 Van Hagen. H- 


. M. Chart--, i 

. J. King 

. n n r.-.-.ii 
. S. McNicil 4 

... R Llnl-v 
•.» t.ra;vtf i 
. P. BUCKI, 7 
. P Bi.vl.r 
.. J. Pear.e 
7-1 Coin|,)Kliy 


. J. O-VMII 

. G Holinft, 

.C. Bn-Minlcik 

. M. Barn-s 

•-ir D. Robrrlson 4 

. S. Ch.irliou 

.... B Hulob.in 7 


215 HEATHFIELD STEEPLECHASE f Handicap : £1,570: 3;m) 

T ie;!!?.** Nicholas Nlcklohy II (Dl. P. Taylor. 13-1 l-l -T- . . II It. Kwau« 

4 001041- Manktgraiige (Cl. J. Long ll-ll-'i . Mr P Webber 7 

FP4-ua Master Ribot, D. Kent. 5-11-.', . p Harm-. 

3 ,, Marlgymiv, M. Bolion. 7-11-5 . R. Ronell 

2 Landing Parly. R. l--<lger. 7-10-5 . Mrt. N LeJo, r 7 

1* 441 Tudor Myslery. b Bee-ni). w-10-O . Ft. GoldMein 4 

a 7-2 Ntenoras NIcKIchy u. v-2 111,lor My.lery. Masicr piboi. 

B-l KiarleymlN. 14-1 Landing Part--. 


. S t.hard on 
. M fl i-n- 
Mr 1. 1»"A"C1 
. . 3. n Nm .1 
n. k ii.i\ 

. . . D. Al) Ini 
R L.inb 
. P. Mannan 
. . G Hftlinr-. 
.. . R Bam- 
. J Hansen 7 


2 45 APPLEDORE HURDLE (Handicap : £1,266 : 2lm) 

1 223 40 °- Co, <* (DJ. C Her,lead, n- 12-0 . R. Paurlt 

‘ 22^-077 Prince 1 * Rt*k. ? M-tcl.ell .-IS - J .. .. .. . t! Mpg,... 

- 224040 Hot Tramp. ) Kn.lger. 5>U10 .............. .( Sul7..rn 

l Catno -1 Co Arrowtmllh. H. Smylli. a-...-• .............. it K. • J, *7 

Cieamlno Cra*«. J >• elt.m. . .. R 4 

iV S ppriJ °* G Hjidlnn. 4-tli.', . M ij.,., ; 

T eo»«*»e. I •.Urn/. 5. r., K-.r,„.,. 

1? Preclpo Boy. It O.-.m. r. fj.ij . . . .. .- i(] L v , t 

1 J 22 ? 2 l D " Ja/ro- L’ Itecsoe a-io-u . r Col.l i-u. i 

14 421001- Kcno Hill, A Oerl.on, 110-0 . G. Grace) 

.. PtmiC''-* Kf.K 7 X Go Arm» .mllh '..I Hn| Trail’. 1.5-2 S 11 . .11 1 

iICr* Kc "° MMl " Col<1 p, ’ lrtl 01 Tcnnv-v.r. lJ-l p.etlpi'-c Bov. sli'l 


A Oirlman 
j. B<rne 
S. Charlton 
L »unn„ 
.. R. Barn 

•lr I Waimn 
. J O Vr.ll 
Robrri’on a 
M Barhe- 
O-Gornrll 7 
HnhjKan 7 
• 1 Aberc., 1 ., 


3.15 HERSTMONCEUX STEEPLECHASE (Novices: £324: 2ml 

■i 4 5r:19° Vaunted, J. Lono. t.- 12 -Ci . p i 

? S«qip Big But, U. Kiplcv. K-11-7 . p ' Durkin ' 

* CargolUK. O. Cmwll. 6-11-7 . Hr* D. Gri 'Jeli 

ll ? 3 riS2.'» Cji rifbqnnrtT. P da 11 .)-. n-U-JT.Mr T l nom.on Jc-,. ^ 

. f "°£? n P Mr. /. rrCDCii. t-^l I-7 . Mis <, L-.-nri 

' David Tudor. V. Holden 6 - 11 - 1 ? j P.^n‘ 

H? 11 ^ , RMdi D Urownlii*. 7-11-7 R f-t.vLi-1 

14 OGOOOO King* TaliMnan. 3. Hridhcr 7-11-7 . 1 smur- 

l : 1 t 0 * 0 R. Smvlh. • 1 - 11-7 . li ‘stu-ili’' 

1 *. 0-01042 Orange Tag. P Alllngham. 6 - 1 J-7.Ml S Anilr-w' 

1. 32-3 Saoihrra Mobllo. I r.irford. r-11-7 .../ . tl Kucn.'- 

4, . S( Cnvain. A Moort. 7-1 1 -7 H n n . f 

! ■ 030QQ-4 V/msiDv/ Boy, .A. Moore. ^-11-7 ... -.i „! r .- 

au loo- Tonngo. s Metier. 4-id-i .. [" ; ;;;;;;;;; ■; 

- ,r, r— Qmnrtn T3o. .5-1 SoUQicm %TobM^ 11-2 Clt.irbonnuT »»-l Ij-.w \hi lir ,i 
lM-i David Tudrir. H Inilow Hoy, J2-1 Tonnqu. uiriolUA. 1 : 6-1 oil.cro 

3.45 BURHASH HURDLE iDiv II; 3-y-o Novices: £542: 2rn) 


By Our RacIdb Staff 

1.15 Nellie's Lad. 1.45 Going Straight. 2.15 Scnrom Bov. 2.45 Captain 
John. 3.15 Netherton. 3.45 Some Argument. 


Folkestone selections 


By Our Railing Staff 

1.15 Lord John. 1.45 Lampion. 2.15 Master Rihot. 2.45 Speed Light. 

3.15 Southern Mobile. 3.45 Rook Wood. 


014 North end. |«. COlMngtlltdP. 1 t . 

t Brighton Marina. »!•»« A. Sinclair, 10-10 

MJ1UM, O SilV 10-11.1 . 

Mr Cunnor. A. D.irtvm. I.i-to . 

Notoriety. S WouJm.m t-l.tn . 

O Orange Town Man. Cl Brovn.ng. lO.JO 
0 Ounni Mu,it. J Jtulms. !«•.•«« .... 

. Roo» Wood. I« Hannon l-r-to. 

O Second Ri^. a. ait lo-)il ........ 

O Th« Lcvlie. ft, ledger, l.-cju . 

neO Tellers Hon, A. P.ivMon. j.i-ir, 

Ono Trade Light, ft Ai).m. l ,».)0 .. .. 


n n oi.-h.n ,.ie 

. .... R kov< 
. J I'orhr..tn- 
.... O. •'•ra ev 

. •» a>.,, 

- P. 

• • •. r 

i . . . .\ 1 iin»i 

... J. t;ar;c 
Mn ft L-'i.i. r 


Manw 41 12-1 <Sr.*( 


Ascot results 

1.0; I. Hie Vldl 110*1 ■ : 2. Spider 
Man (H-1 ray.i: 3. Purdo <12-1 i B ran. 

1.33: ], Nortotk Panes i.Vl lav: 2. 
Fishermans Got <1L-Si: a. Hlpparien 
1 100-30 1 . 9 ran. 

2.OS: 1. Night Nurse 14-1 ■: Z. Rcuid- 
hn*d 1 9-2 1 : 3. Wcsiorn Rose 
I'm a Driver il-8 fav. L ran. NR: 
Prince Elelgh. 

2.40: 1. Seer*l _Ballot (7-11: 2. 
negates (ll-2i: f. Shell Buret H3*H. 
Dutch Treat ->1 tev. V ran. 

3.10- 1. Tiepalina 1 * 1 . 4 ,; 2, finowhdl 
Bailor t2-l favc 3. Parkhoiuo >3-1 >■ 
3 ran. 

5,40: 1. Gleason I B-l j fav>: ti. Hill 
or 6lane <6-1 1 : 5. Palace Dan . 9-4 1 . 
5 ran. 

For the record 
Show jumping 

DUBLIN: Dublin Inlernnilonal Tndnor 
Horso Shaw, Carroll accuiuui.iior j. 
Spemilalor <J. Kwsan. Ireland >. 
G4.0r*c: 2. Cnol v Cu»inmi-r tO. 

Fletcher, GB>. 07.2: Carrolls ot 

Dundalk <E. Maclien. Ixclandi. W.". 
Colics Ml tap scare competition I 
Denham Hills 1 D- Rlt>«i:ti4. CB >. 
1,UB<1 plo. 49 -Bbm: J. Manhntian >D. 
Broome .CBi. l.USU. 50 Manila 

iMei C BratHon. 0. 3. CarWh 

International Cnmpcuyon No . l» orld 
Can aiulltiert: 1. Hydroplane Coid- 
sbraam iD. RlcLetUi. no laulla. 
59.3MC 'alter lump-erri • a, ■*«» 
1 MU 4 .Bradley*. 0. Si.4. 3. Gareolla 
Boomeraoo lE. Macken*. 0. 39 >; 4. 
Fflffm < Mrt E. Etmar. fin*, o. 
JO.&Lic: 3. Ryan's Son >J. Vhiuiser. 
GB). 4 fault*; ti. Snort*n>an <0. 
Broome t. 8 lault*. Talbot Horton 
luernauonal competition: 1 . Jet Lag 
IN. Skelton. CBi. M.fUoc 'Slier lumn- 
om: 3 Manhalbill i.Braunn, 3R.S 
TORONTO: Kora 1 Horse snow, inter¬ 
national weed competition* j Tunis 
1 jm 17 Fuchs. Swiucrhindi. 
47.'fl’see: 2. Semi Tough imim T. 
Rudd, US). JO.jri. 3. ouypsi «MISS M. 
Smith. US>. 49.51. Team standiriok: 1. 
US. 87 fit*! 2 . SullforLmd. 7&: A. 
Canada. 3o: 4, Great Rrttaln. 4". 

IntU-rtdnal siandings: equal I. Fuchs. 
NUu Rudd. It- Smith |UBi, J4 [l>. "J. 
Miss Smith 53: A. J. McVmb 1 Austra¬ 
lia i. Other British placing: b. T. 
Grubb. 


Newcastle results 

1.0: 1. Norton Cavalier 2. 

Northern Sur-pori 16 -'> favi j. Gulden 
End ■ 0 . 11 . j ran. NR- Rlonoro 

1 50 1. J osier's Cap >20-1 >. 2. 

Lord Brae *4-1., 3. 1 nre* To One 
■ ri-J 1 Grch.ird Hrro 6-4 fat * ran 
U.U: 1. Birds Nell .1-4.: 3. Se.n 
Pigeon *10-11 liivi : 5. Hanoycnlf 

• 11-1 1 . •« ran. 

2.50: 1 . Sparkle's Choice *7-2>: 2, 
Pelvxtiof iS-li. Only lw*j rinl^hed. 
Annas Prince 5-6 fuv. 6 ran. NR: Rest 
Pickings 

3.0; 1. Flashy Bgy ig-l.j 2, Ben- 

njchie .7-4 lav 1 . .7. Brother Will 

iv-d*. 4 ran. 

3.5u: 1. Mcsdagrove *20-1 ■: 2. Mld- 
aunnncr Nan 1 14 -1 • • 5 , Cdiw.ij oi 
Durham . 5-1». Hbl Tomato 6-4 hr 
14 ran. \'R Irish Gjuritirt. Bureed 
Buck. Cor I arc. 


Squash rackets 

CARDIFF: Welsh i||.rn .mWlir 
riianipunshlpo. m> n • Hti-ii J L<*sili- 
tUucklnghaiTU'huT.. bc.il I. &t'n-.i|"l 
• Australia >. ■>—6. >•—I. >■— 1 . 
Women * ilnui V. Horgrr.isea • It.iinii- 
►hirr 1 beat H. Datle> iVorFshlrr'. 


Golf 


2E5; N. Ovu. 7V. t'8. 6H. 70: B 
I^llrtc I US I 7tv 77 t*7. 71 206- 

M. Oi-iki. 73. 71 70. TO; S. Utiud.i. 
72. 71. 72. 71: } houqm lU&i. 72. 
bV. 73 72 L. Hlnlt.a 'US*. 70, 71. 
72. 7^- Lo Lung-lluan ilal-vjn*. W. 
Tl. 72. 75. C. Morgan lUS'. 72. 
71. 60. 73. 

JOHANNESBURG.—260- N. fnldQ 
tGB'. 58. 66. b'j. M. 271: A. Hfli- 
n'nu. h' 1 . u6. 67. 273 tl 

Hrnnlnp, 67. W. 6v. 6 h: G. llarvcy 
• RIiDdr«U> 7t> on. 67. 7U. D. )>-nt- 
M'i>. 67. 61. ■•'». 76; J. Fnur.e. ui>. 
6K. 67. 72 274 N. price. />•• t,-\ 
66. 71 27‘*: N. Jch Mi. . 

6H. 72, i77: T. Cll*)Mit. 72, 67. 


Warwick results 

I 1' 1, Daniar Pasha rlinj-r.ii i.n . . 

_• Tudor K.ny i3-l • • 3. I iul 

• 16-1 . 11 ran 

1 47- 1 . Oak prime • H’l-I 1 : 

rnrirciln' 1 ]-•_• 107 ■. 3. Chlluortn Cold 

• 7 - 11 . fl ran 

2 15: j. Peter Scon 1 r -1 I J. Ken 

Nevii. ■ 6-J 1 : iov 1 3 Luc" Pari . r 

• 4U-1 •. Oilier Jl lav ArttMlL Prinsc 8 
ran. 

2.43; 1. Arllc John ‘ 1-7-2*: 2. 
Donnison *2-1 lav ■ 3. Swanee Prince 

• J-l ■ 11 run. 

7* IS- 1 . Master Davenport .J-l*. 2. 
Nobles! Noble 1 80-10 1 . 1 * ■ 7. Tifv 

Port * ift-i , lo ran. NK. Hnirurdnln 
7 4V J. Llnol i*i-l 2. IlighUnd 
Kuo 1 6-4 favi. 5, Sir Buunliiui 
<14-11. iu ran. 


f.'i. n'1 27ri‘ \1. WcNully. 7.3 *in. 

r.K. 7J ' R Cole. tifj. Ti. Ttj. 71. 
oihrr British scoria-. 2SJ s* Hum. 
72. 72 71 67. 2K-* W Lunginn 1 . 

7 1 74, AM. 7<I -JHj I IJ fj’.liy 

■ lroI.;ndi i.'i. t'»J 7u. 7.1 2S:i I 
Drum 111 ond. 7(1. 7t. Tfi. 2'."J: 

i. lust’!'. 72. 72 72. 72 J'>! V. 

ll.ilpln. 73. 73. o«‘. t 77. 262. D. 

huritljn. 7 3. rj. 7j. 7J- P.. Orr. 
74, 71 71 . 7n. w. Iliimiiiirrys. 7-i. 
-I- JO. 77 . ■-•**I; A Cli.'iidler. 72. 

• 4 <1. 77. 2-if, A. tj'Caitnur 1 lr*-- 

l.irwi 1 . j.% 74. 77 . 7 j. G. Bjiim. 

2 'J jft- j. T7. 4 *j: R. Berber, ij. 
7.... 71. 70. 

Ice skating 

. NOTTINGHAM. Uriiialt Ice ilance 
ehJmplonshli*. 1. Misa J. I0TVIH jntl 
C Doan. 2 . Miss K. U.irbiT »1 N. 
Slain-: ."j. Miss C Lons anti J. PIillK*!. 

THE M&GUE—MOlt s lmllvldu.il. 1 . 
H. Uaus.no < Gil •. 1'W 0 pi*. *♦ 
i::.irenu>n;s- 2 ii Forbtr. .rtn.irta*. 


lift.»«l.’ 2 ' ~ 

■ I'fii. 1M lit. 


R. Wana-nholK-r 
* women >. 1 : 1 . 


CMdiLil- 1 R Eilcmva 1 l3.-rrtm-.fo. 
vsttai. 1 to.OH, 12 2 n .laimk 

mi'. |.V«.1H 13 .3. H 

> CCnailai *. 17.7 “2 27. njhc'u-- 1. 

!. Iton.ii'o-.K .m-t :> Dr.isiic-» •*..-':clin. 

-.!>'■ vo<iu ■. 140 t.i |ii, 2. F. Iliripliij 

.nd I. /iiu'i.i . 13.1 .-j . 

S- -rri.i n. Ilandjchjnunn tAic-lrui. 
Ill 04. ji. 


Chepstow results 

_ 1.1-7 1- ScolMsh Sound .J-l 

- 'Ir Pea,met. * h-l » 3. Mjlcus 
1 - run. 

. 14/ 1. Doddington Purk *11- 
bi;riag ITuli* <2-4 lay. : .7. New- 
■ - 2 - 6 ran 

2 15 I. Dulwich 1 •■-a.- >. 1 
J b-l.. foV ■; 3. ivtan'I Mist 
.. ran. 

2 4.7 1. Loughnavalley > r .-2 i., 
Mi'U Chi.ii>- Two Ci 

> i J -2 •. k ran. 

..-"•IS- 1. Knochaglp .7-4 !jj 
Viiil; Wunirl.ini .7. *,;<nri 

• JJ-1*. 1-7 r.ir NR: Brco*tt; Wu< 
i .7 LI. Chum ton 11 - o 


Tennis 

MUSCAT: ‘. 1 rn-> -innlr--. ftn.rl I El 
Mi.iloi > i.n; ij|. IjimI IJ ir*i: <* ,-|i:i.l? ■, 
*■—1 n—* .lir< -. tl'iuu'i.. uroi 1 :. 
I.morion ■ Au .Iralia • j.iil .!. ;-iuItrt 

■ *.l;. bra; L'l Sh.iiul .iimI j \ L .i-.nr 

■ '-ft 7-,.7—/. 

TAIPEI: Mini ilrtloh. -< Mi.l.r, .| 
rnnnd I’. Dunir • 1. ,fi. - b-il V. Ss.i-- 

Ion It 5 I. *.— I i—.- If Lll.2 

il'.S - H..U K V. Ai-n |r,. * jll.* •. 
»—1 7—7 rliral rouml l.u: • hr 11 
Dui-lC 6—7. ■*—J. L—l> ',—.7. 
Mvll"' .loubl' 1 :; --•■llil-ri-l.il ri.j.n; . 
P EutuTi- .in -1 it Ian. ii-.«i v 
•sr.tninn and B ■••t-. . L 5 * . 1 —<3 
6 —.7 1: l ;mnond‘.?.i ..nj 1 

Mar*.» • .1 uilr.i I*a > 1 1 1 . v.'ii: !«*.-» 

• 1.7 '• • and 1 l.iri:l iL'.S •. 1 —-•. 
Ti—3 6—4 rin.il rr.;!jiri - \.ji|., ,-nJ 
F.l:y *i0l..n j Brut . u. .11*0 Duiuv ri-;, 

BOGOTA: Men - -i Ili'i*. -.. -.•-ilil-lln.'l 
rou-.u. V. Poii I * Pat . 1211 .I! • Ir.-.i It 
VUW .Krn.-7—.7 **—2- i, tvs. 
Jifr ■ l.'rlfiji.V.'a . h -... t'. r,- ,t 1 * 

ilr-rti-anv * 7 "«—7. *i—7 t !n.i] 

round . Pi-vvl h*,„t Vi i,i.-,cn *e— t ., »,—j. 


Athletics 


truuk r j 1 Nor.-. .11 >. 2 


m *ij -• 4 .ih. m j. 
. j. ti i.ful- 
• <Kl. 















Ideally, a packing-house should be located in 
a country with abundant natural resources 
of the finest quality, with stable social and 
political conditions and with adequate laws 
to guarantee an investment of considerable 
size. 

The 2 packing-houses for sale are located in 
such a country, namely the ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC, where: 

(1) Some of the best agricultural and 
grazing lands in the world provide the 
ideal situation for packing-house 
operations. 

(2) Peaceful and orderly conditions— 
difficult to find elsewhere in the world 
today—are assured. 

(3) Foreign investment is particularly 
encouraged and is protected by the 
law of Foreign Investment (No. 21.382) 
and by the more recent Law on 
Transfer of Technology (No. 21.617). 

The packing-houses being sold are part of 
an enterprise which is being transferred into 
private hands in accordance with Argentine 
economic policies. 

These packing-houses constitute a major 
asset in a world beset with food problems. 
There is no oil crisis in Argentina. The 
country has a domestic market of vast 
potential with 27 million inhabitants. These 
people subscribe to the free-enterprise 
philosophy and are striving to recover the 
lead in the world production of exportable 
food supplies. Any investment contributing 
to this goal is welcome and given all the 
protection the Law affords. 

Fuller details from the CAP branch nearest 
you, or wire or telex for the Public Tender 
Conditions, which sell to interested parties 
for approximately US$600. 

THE ROSARIO ESTABLISH WENT RECEIVES BBS UHTIL: 

FEBRUARY Z2. 1980. 

THE '-TUQUERf” (CONCORDIA) ESTABUSHOENT RECEIVES 
BIDS UNTIL: FEBRUARY 15,1980. 

- s rm ■ -- C0WOMCWAHOESTHU t* PWOUCTtWES PfGMffB 

rAp sssfisssss 

BEPUBUCA ARGENTINA 

Far mol. opJndof*. bbW fahmtoiiM M Ifa Aijnrtia of TODAY, NW lojw CRAW* 
KK OF GOMMEKE h drU tmutrf. Tfciy taow tte food 


Business Opportimities 


COSTA DEL SOL-SPAIN 

We are a Spanish-German Construction company 
with projects on the coast east of Malaga. We 
are expanding our international sales network, 
and need freelance operators to represent our 
firm in Great Britain for the sale of houses and 
luxury flats, villas and plots of land close to 

the beach. , , 

We offer excellent conditions and superb after 
sales service to clients. 

If you are interested in being our future repre¬ 
sentative. please write to our President Herr 
Gunther Rothig. 

PROMOCIONES OCEANAS S.A. 
Torre del Mar (Malaga) 

Spain. Phone 52-541000 


For the 
widest 
selection: 


[DE&J LEVY) 

Estate House, 130, Jermyn Street 
London SW1Y 4UL Tfelex: 267761 


LICENSE PURCHASE 
AVAILABLE 
UK AND OVERSEAS 
la established manufacturers. 
Capability sales id construction 
and transport industry. Patented 
mobile trailer ramp, fully devel¬ 
oped. Practical profitability world¬ 
wide. Write Box OTCi F. The 
Times. 


FISH FARMING 

Raurp io the country and 
farm l»h. Ail opportomiy 
occurs to purchaie the troc¬ 
hoid Of a pxodMT Intensive 
luh farm to bo constructed 
In Dorset near U»e a>a« 
during Uie Spring of i-W. 
c-.r-.hTl-.h rrt marketing proee- 
duj-i- and technical mining 
available An eMTcmcljr remu¬ 
nerative country uvtng. WW- 
mum capital: &K3.000. 

Apply! Field. Stream and 
Covert i England i Limited. 
Fish Farm too Managers and 
Enoinew*. Mwiden,~Tj.^mick- 
shlr®. CV7 7LJ. Telephone. 
067 53 2o&4. 


PROJECT WANTED. New faeiorr. 
J.000 so- r... in Harlow. Esses, 
wired and ready to go ofl any¬ 
thing. AU suegwuons con¬ 
sidered. Separate cnglnoertng 
company In wusttme*. Hina 
Qtna Inga on 0370 55367. 

THE ANGLO-HAND DIAMOND 
Company Ltd wrlcgnus new 
cUunu H-jsirous of puretiaping 
hi Sh-tirade gem dlanmnds By 
aopotniraent only.—Write 1-ya 
High Street. London. SF.‘J VBN 

INTERESTING lucrative wowMlIlon 
offered to maths-vcfanct graduate. 
Soul! financial anticipation re¬ 
quired. Contact Mr Gptd on 01- 
584 5538 before "j cm altf Uaro 
contactahio artar hours phono no. 


I IBM ELECTRIC j 
TYPEWRITERS j 

factory recomUtfoned end 
tiunntwd by DM. Buy. save 
up to Vi p c Cause 3 years. 
Under ^5 weekly. Pwu irom 
Iron. £29 per month. 

Tel: 01-641 1363 


FINANCE & INVESTMENT 


L1FS POLICIES and Mpectauon 
under Wills sold hr Auction and 
Private Treaty, also Annulrtrs. 
Trim Incomr. Mortgages- etc. 

Loans arranged, valuations Mr 

K ate.—H E Foster t Cran- 
. 6 pouftry. London. E-C-2- 


DIRECT MAIL & TELEX 
SERVICES 


ALL THE EFFICIENCY * MnHdfflB- 
1 'alnv of your own omcr trom 
£1 76 p w.—Marble Arch Accom. 
add.. Tel- an* ■ Tolitv. etc.— 
C. * S. Business aonrlcw. 01- 
402 63S7. B. _ 


educational 


JUST AVAILABLE 
. PICCADILLY 

11.500 sqft 
To Let -—No Premium 
AIR-CONDITIONED OFFICE 
FLOOR 

IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Pwstlge Building with >11 
Modern Amenities 

SOLE AGENTS: 

JAMES and JACOBS 

S4 Jermyn SL St James * 
SW1 

01-930 0261 


LEASE BACK offered on factory 
property west of Manchester. 
i'K'.OOO to £125.000. good cov¬ 
enant. Stock Exchange Ustra. 
company. Tel: 01-261 1677. 

ROSS-ON-WYE.—To lease Hare- 
house Premises. Over 6.000 sa II 
for Initial 5-year period. FRl al 
£10.356 pa.—Further details. 
Coles. Knapp & Kennedy. Palace 
Pound. Rosa-on-Wye iTet: 2225/ 
6-7l. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICES 


BUSINESS BUREAUX 

The bustuMS of basin cases 
would like to welcome back 
The Times and Its readers. 
W„ deal In Tel. Ana.. Telex, 
Room Hire. Typing, etc . ws 
our ad. In Business to Busi¬ 
ness each .Monday. 

01-748 5094 


TYPING Jfc PHOTO¬ 
COPYING SERVICE 

on the premises. Con ~.aon- 
denre. manuscripts, quotations, 
thesis, etc. ai reasonable 
prices. Ring or call in: 
Bromplon Bureau. 

TO Beauchamp Place, 
London. 5 Vl\3. 01-534 6JA2. 


YOUR LONDON OFFICE. Tel. ans. 
tetex. room hire, typlnn. etc.— 
Business Bureaux 749 6094. The 
Business oi Businesses 

JOHN ALLEN produces and directs 
xldootapn commercials, documeiu- 
arv and Inriusirlal Dronra tumor-. 
Contact lahn Allen Television 
Productions Ltd, Camberin' 

■ «L!761 21M25. 

BASIL SERVICES.—Telex systems, 
secretarial aenlcej. nhotocopvlnq 

4 telephone anvivTrfnq bureau* 
—-Otncc Facilities. 159 A S loo nr 
Susfnt. London Sli'lX Q.\Y. Tele¬ 
phone 01-750 990B. Tdev 

eosiB-'-o. 

TELEPHONE ANSWERING Machines ■ 
lor sale N-v & guarunlerd. Cl 50 I 
each.—CJllsaver. U1 -378 5187. 
J7A 31RR 

TELEX THROUGH US. Our Toh-X 
No on sour letterheads for £j 3 
p j.—Phone Rapid Tlx. Services. 
(11-104 7-»Vl. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


area, consisting of Freehold Pro¬ 
perty recently moderntred. Com¬ 
pany tradfnn as Printers and 
also In Modern FathJonwoar. 
Asking price £650.000. Box 
0022 F. Thn Times. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


iN ESSEX country house, with 
view and sadu&lon. yet only 
3 miles from station. London 30 
tulnuies; 4 bedrooms, 5 recep¬ 
tion, 2 bathrooms, stables wiut 
2-tO acres, (deal rer commuters. 
Vacant possession.—-Tel. 01-229 
5214. 

LONDON & SUBURBAN 


EALING, West London.—Collector's 
piece. Freehold semi-detached 
cottage circa 1840. Fully moder¬ 
nised. 2 reception, 2 beds, large 
garden. Fruit troca. New green- 
hcusB. Garage. Perfect condl- 
Doo. Oilers around - £45,000.— 
To). 01-567 9831- 


LONDON FLATS 


UNFURNISHED. Hornton Court. 
High Si.. Kensington. W.8.. 
magnificent second floor rial in 
prostige block wrlth Hits and 
portcraqr. 4 double bedrooms. 

2 spacious rvccottoa rooms. 2 
bathrooms. fully equipped 
kitchen. 7 year lease. £5,000 
per annum- Fixtures and fillings. 
L'l .500 O.n.o. Estla. 01-487 
3»57. 

MARBLE ARCH. Spadaua nrsl 
rioor rial in PB block with lift. 

3 bed*.. 3 baths.. 2 recepu.. 
48 year lease, t wror es. fittings, 
and lull contents. £99.000 

estanslon available to 83 
yean by separate UDgoUatlen. 
Ellla. 01-497 5057. 


PROPERTY WANTED 


REQUIRED FOR 
SPECIAL CLIENT 

A Character Mouse situated tn 
the area broadly bounded by 
OXFORD - READING - WIN¬ 
CHESTER - DORCHESTER - 
YEOVIL - BATH - CIREN¬ 
CESTER. Rural outlook bat 
within walidng distance village/ 
mull town. Mas. or 4 Beds. 
2 Baths. 3 Rcccp. Goad sued 
rooms essential. Min. 1 acre. 
Price in region of £150.000 
can: cm plated, n.ore for an 
exceptional propem-. NO COM¬ 
MISSION RSOLTRED. Please 
write in confidence to Retained 
Abcois: 

HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES, 

KTUghi&bndce, London. 

51V1X TXL. 
quoting Ref. CT, pu. 


TRANSFER BOOKS 


London brick company’ 

U vl) TED 

NOni-E ts hereby qlvrn that: 1. 
The Transfer Boohs and Rcoisut of 
Preference Slick -All -bo closed on 
.Tth December. 1979 a. The Trans¬ 
fer Boot-s or Uie 14f. Convertible 
llnsecnred Loan Slock >.-111 be cloned 
■r. 3sh December 1979. fnr the 
preparaHon of the Cittmt iiariums 
payaKi- on 15th January. 1980. 

Br Order if the Board. 

H D. Howe. Secroiary. 

Registrars 

The General Agency A Trust 

Limned. 

Granby Houso. 

Southwark Street. 

LONDON S£1 OJA. 


giii'ii Ly ' i i, mi 


University of Cape Town 

DEAN OF THE 
FACULTY OF LAW 
AND UNIVERSITY - 
LEGAL ADVISER. 

. Applications arc Invited for 
this newly created oost. 
Appointment, as a profeK-pr in 
the Faculty of Law. will bg 
made on the - salary scale 
R 15,000 x 6 OO-RI 8 .O 0 O p.a., 
according to quail flea lions and 
experience. 

' The Dean will be responsible 
for ihe overall academic, 
administration of the Family 
Of Law and will be the princi¬ 
pal representative of tn* 
Faculty on Ihe Mill, of- Ilia . 
University. The Doan will also 
be. oxpncted to serve a* iha , 
principal. ■ a I [trough not the 
sole, source of legal advice lo 
the University both an mail-in 
which lifter the University's 
internal government ■ and w 
transactions between . the 
University and third ■ pnrllc-.. 
The post will catty Bathed 
teaching duties. 

Applicants must possess a 
university qualities lion m 
Law. as well as eximnm'.e in 
legal practice or at university 
administration. Evidence of 
Interest In legal educations, 
teaching and academic research. 

will bo • r pro nun end,'! on as 
will be an abUUy u speak both 
official languages of Ut 
Republic of South Africa. 

Applicants should submit a 
curriculum vttae. stating age. 
present salary. Income, profes¬ 
sional. teaching and research 
experience and ln’m,u. -iubU- 
uitfons. when available if 
appointed, and the nam-a and 
adhrsses of three refen.-es. 
^Further Informatfan la 
obLunabte from me RegNTar. 
Room 10. Unlwntur af c^p* 
Tow, Private Bag. Hsnae- 
noseh 7700. by whom aipllra-- 
turns must be received not 
later than 51 January, t*>HO. 

The Untvrrdor's policy is 
not to dlsuimtnare In the 
appointment of slafr or the 
selection of atudents on 
BTOtmds or sex. race, religion 
or colour. Further Information 
bn the Impiemantatton of this 
policy is obtainable from the 

Ranis trar, 


Uttrveraty of Hongkong. 

SENIOR INSmiCTOiR U 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited for the 
post of Senior Instructor lit '.the 
Physical Education Unit which 
will be available from J July 
1980. 

Applications must possess a 
degree or diploma In physical 
education pr a. recognised pro¬ 
fessional qualification. With' , 
Leaching -.tamalenee. 

Knowledge of Camonesc would 
be . an advantage. Candidates 
vrUh ctxaldcrvfHe experfooce. 

B ref erred.. 

'Annul salary fsinrerandnaMe) 


THE UNa’S SCHOOL 
flWITEIffiHRY 

Requirtif for - Septcmier. 1980,; t' 
4tniter!flj Music fll?4tnfe ic feach 
Music (■ .0 Biaf 'A^md Schalarsfrip. 
levels, .keyboard -its- iBciode; organ. 
if'possible), amite^ake a Mi pari 
is the fichoot's .active msical life., 
ippiiw!im lo:' the Headmaster 
giving name and addresses nf-.itwo 


UNTtVERSETY OF YORK 
J.' B. Morrell", library ' 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


. Applications jrf itpvitmt fnr on* 
pan of Ass i sta nt Librarian-Rs- 
dirties primarily ttt the. Aoqtil- 
•- ;qhms.- Qgep^rtRient of - the Unl- 
ivrally's J. ,j B. ■ Morrell 
• Library. 

Salary ' WHhUl 11 '' Grade IA.‘ 

. .*4,353-<7r6ai.. (URdec. review j. : 
wilh_ USS." •, r ti z z a 

1 Six • copies at applications one 
: '.only-;.-from * overaeu candi¬ 
dates). naming throe ruftarces. 
■hould.be sent .fay Decemb*r.14 
to thd ReglacraiF. linlverslty -or 
-■York. -RrStlngron.--.Vark. YOt* 
. 5DD. from whom further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained. . 
Plraae quota nrfarenca number 
1/9012. 












































ST. GODRICS 

sscretarialano 
LANGUAGE COLLEGE 
RssMenl and Day Students 
2 ARKWRIGHT ROAD 
LONDON NW3 SAD 
TELEPHONE: 01*435 9831 


COMPANY NOTICES 


GERMAN GOVERNMENT INTERNATIONAL 51% LOAN 
1930 (YOUNG LOAN) CONVERSION BONDS 

As .t result of thr entry into forw on is Apni l'»7B of Uie 
%pcnnd onicndmvni to tlw Artlrtei, of Aqrerjnoni of i->c lmrrndiion.il 
Moncurc t und. par vjIu-s have ccatro la exist. 'Tuisvaui.-ntlr. th>- 
sterling amounts pjlrt no 1st June if’TB ond 1st Jun<~ i'.-T" in rcs=?ct 
nr Consi-i*s,on Unnds drawn for redemption and of Cyupoiu No ‘il 
to A3 wife MtaMIsIicd bt tv Bund.-v^-tiuldt-morwaltung. i.IUi 
rrlrrenrn to iMrjqtuph .C- «f Article 15 of ihe London Aoro^iniint 
Ol l'J&i and ArtKl*- J of Arnrs 1 thcrPLo bv trrjtiriq Uie Belgian 
t ranc as the currcni-. 'if Lrsuc which, on me- approptlali- dates, hdil 
deprceietnd the least since 1st August, lusj. and ihi* oy recalculat¬ 
ing Uie jmatinU* due qp the bists of u-e m!C5>e rats of in chance 
!or MPrllfifl against Ihi- Belgian Franc rvilnq tor cable Iransfrrs in 
Bnissels on the anproaxia:-’ data.. 

The Trustee hz.i been :r.iarnvvi try ihe Bunde^i^hu'der.rsr- 
waltung that i\ will mail- a similar cal tuition m regards :hc sterling 
amounts due oil 1st Dee ember foro for Coupon No. &4 and ihji 
Ihe amaaers payabSe will bo, uommuiucutM snartl- Leiore Uie due 
date fer paymonl. This calettlatlong maj- not git" rtsc to a further 
■-idiHstment tn the amounts gayai’e As span os the asounts payable 
are communicated to thf Bank « LngUnd. an-ange.-nnm will Or 
made for them to be published in The Hmes " and the " Financial 
limes ‘ : this -ihould not be Ut*ff Ihan 4th December, l^n. Hie 
amounts so published will be subieei to any adjustment which may 
he. or may become. neera-F-.ry cndrtr the provisions of paragranh 
.3 mi of the offer of #i« Federal Republic of Cununr dated 
31 Martfi 1R34. 

The Trustne has atfvised the j&ankof England that the question 
O' IF j appUctikm of tho Eseunge uoanutw* m the tasr ot Dm 
n>-valuations of Die Ptmtschc Mar* of March L«6i and Oerober 1R66 
and subsequent ctpronc}- adjiMnMti* r<wn*xn-> unerttlod. The Truatru 
has also adtlwfd tha Bans of England Btal It » unable » agree 
with Lhr basis an ' meu- - of recai.cuLvtiim. of the amounts auc. 
which is be'nn applied by Ihe B end esschul finny erwaJUmg as from 
1st June 1978. The rights o f Bo ndholders with reward to those 
matters therefore remain tuiBi.vd Irrt»spe:t»ve of whether the 
Coupons and Bonds maturing on or after 1st 4ur.» l r «»i are pre¬ 
sented for payment or not. 

In view rtf fhp possible adityjcietu which wav be miit* mt a 


University of Strathclyde 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

PROFESSOR OF 
COMPUTER-SCIENCE 

Application» arf Invited for a 
second Professorship In 1H« 
□enarunem of. Cumpuior. Sci¬ 
ence. To preserve the balance 
of intBroji in Uie Department, 
candidates with a lutouToda* 
either of Data Bases or liwi 
HK«ry of Computer SfWnts 
are oartlmilarty ancourwied to 
apply. . . 

The t»« will bo romuneratPd 
within the professorial rmw 
for nplMIIIlH with L’.S-S. 

benonts. 

AppUcsOon fonni tuul further 
panicuian- lauoUng SB-Jsi 
can be. obuihed from th* 
Peensuar. University of Strath- 
rfydu. aO-t Crorgc Street. GIas-‘ 
gow. • Cl IXM”. with whom 
applications ahnuM be lodged 
by Decomber lv, 1S7G. . 


SUPPLIES SERVICES ft 
EQUIPMENT 


IBM ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS 

Factory - rcconiuttoned and 
■uanntmrd. by IBM' Buy. un 
up to M ox. Lease 3 ij*4M 
under C5 wecWy. Rent . (rota 
£36 per month. 

Phone: 01441 2355 
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WEST SUSSEX INSTITUTE OF HIG 
EDUCATION. 

'(Kcoipdrating a'lshop Otter CoHege, Chic&es 
and.Bognor Regis College) 

JOINT fklST OF ; 

Deputy Director of 
the. Institute 

an d • • 

Head of Bishop 
Otter CoHege 

(WjWjPniidpal. GradOj Bumham F.& Grou 

AppjiraWons are invited from comnuinican 

mui^, C u ,Hh rC ? E ^land and ot church* 

rtrt It i_ ft)r tbe post Which f 

on 1st September, I98Q. 

AppliMtion^fomTs and details from Direct 
Die Dome, Upper Bogrnr Road, Boc 
West. Sussex (02433-5581). ^ 

Closing date: 1(Hh Decemher, 1979 . 


FRI?MCH.S1>EAK7N 

'Wired fo work 

• rili “nv 11 

- - Inn derails tn ■ 
f-urncamo. R 2 . 

, ford, Chosiitro.. 


1* ijkh& 
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Is Ms . 

shape 
or things 
to come? 

Large town centre schemes 
ntinue to play an Impor- 
at part in the property 
iene. The latest is that for 
^afford, where plans for .-a 
Om redevelopment of the 
wn centre prepared by the 
Towcroft Group have been, 
commended to the borough 
uncil by its policy 'and re* 
urces committee.- The 
commendation is due to go' 
the council tomorrow. 

The scheme ' provides 
0,000 sq ft of shopping,' 
oew marker and a car parfc 
r 400 cars. It has been 
signed for .pedestrians 
tb off-street service vehicle 7 
cess both for. shops within, 
e precinct, and fot sur. 
finding retailers. The 
heme is being carried out- 


. on a site of four- acres, in 
: *: .ennserra tiqa .area; j test off 
• tSe* *M^ket ? Squar^"in -'the' 
town centre.,'. 

. Thfi'frohts of many of the 
- existing buildings., will be 
retainedand the new single^ 
storey market is designed to 
refjectf the V general" latinos*. 
phene of the present market 

-Architects for the^schehie 
are Gordon Benoy and Pari-. 
ners, who were engaged by 
Arrowcroft f or other schemes 
in Newark and Chester. 7 bt^h 
iir conservation areas:/.; 

Tbe- schenrfe is .befog, .cair- 
Tied ouit in partnership'vdth 
Standard Life Assurance. Hil- - 
lier Parker May andrKowden 
-and- John iTaylor and' Part¬ 
ners acted for Airovreroft 
and have-been'retained- as 
joint letringiagents.- Evans 
and Evans advised' the local 
authority.Construction' is'! 
due. to start' in:atiout a jjrekr . 
and . work should be ■ com¬ 
plete dio'1982. •. \' ; ... .' 

In Cardiff ^Capita l and 
Counties to as-started work'On. 
a largePfiXtension “of its Hayes ' 
.Cejtttrjel^Xbecentre, contain, 
.ing 83,900 Sq ft of offices 
and shops, was -the largest 
of its'kind to be.carried out- 


in the city after the war, 

. It was completed in .1966.and 
S'how being extended by a 
superstore of 50,000 sq ft and 
a: shopping arcader Both will 
. be linked to a multi-storey 
park fin: 500 cars. Twilit-by 
the South Glamorgan County 
Council. ' ' - 

: The new development.will 
’adjoin .the new St David's 
.Centre, which is also under 
construction, and should be 
ready for trading early in 
1931. Powell aad PoweS, of 
Cardiff, acted for. Capital 
and Counties in buying the. 
site. Architects are Elsom 
Pack and Roberts and the 
main contractors are Sir 
‘Robert McAlpine snd Sons. 

Do-ir-y ourself home im¬ 
provement is one : of the 
fastest growing -hobbies in 
the country and a growing 
number of stores are meet¬ 
ing the needs of those who 
pursue it. One of thd largest 
stores opened for business 
l Jast week in - Stretch ford 
Lane, Birmiagbanu /The new 
Dodge -City home' Improve¬ 
ment and garden .store there 
comprises a twoaStorey Diy 
store of 50,000 sq.ft, plus' ah 
outdoor garden .[ centre of 


about 10,000 sq ft which in¬ 
cludes a greenhouse of 2,000 
sq fL 

Parking for 250 cars is pro¬ 
vided. The .development, 
which cost about £2m, is on a 
site of 2.5 acres about three 
miles east of the city centre. 

Site acquisition cost over 
£250,000 and was carried out 
by Weatberall Hollis, and 
Gale, property advisers to 
Dodge City. 

In London, the Post Office 
is asking a price in the 
region of £25m for its head¬ 
quarters building at St 
Martins-1 e-Grand, EC1, which 
has been owned and occupied 
by the Post Office since the 
turn of the century- 

The property provides 
167,000 sq ft in all on base¬ 
ment, ground and six upper 
floors, and as part of the 
transaction the Post Office 
will take a lease of the entire 
premises at a rent of £1.5m a 
year—£9 a sq ft. 

With current lettable area 
of only 60 per cent of the 
building, there is consider¬ 
able scope for refurbishment 
or redevelopment. The sale is 
being handled bv Weatberall 
Green and Smith. 


A new twist has been given 
to plans for the Coin Street 
site on the South Bank in 
London which has been the 
subject of a lengthy public 
inquiry. 

Commercial Properties, 
the second largest landowner 
in the scheme, has confirmed 
tiiar It has entered into dis¬ 
cussions wirh Shell UK. The 
talks centre on whether Shell 
UK should occupy the 850,000 
sq ft office content of rhe 
scheme as a headquarters 
building and enter into a com¬ 
mitment with Commercial 
Properties for participation 
in the completion of the en¬ 
tire development. This 
includes residential, shopping 
and recreational facilities. 

These plans would, of 
course, be subject to the final 
decision of the Secretary of 
State. Hampton and Sons 
act for Commercial Proper¬ 
ties and were responsible 
for introducing Shell UK to 
their diems. 

Also in London, Greycoat 
Estates Investments, a com¬ 
pany owned half by Greycoat 



Model of the proposed central area redevelopment in Stafford. 


Esrates and balf by Sir 
Robert McAJpine and Sons, 
acting with the London 
Borough of Camden, has 
entered into an agreement to 
lease its new office develop¬ 
ment at 250 Euston Road. 


The leasee is Davy 
International (Oils and 
Chemicals! which is expected 
to take 3 long lease at a rent 
to be computed on comple¬ 
tion of the development in 
1981. 


Long-term funding for the 
scheme, involving over £20m 

has been arranged through 
Legal and General Assurance 
(Pensions Management). 

Gerald Elv 



BUSINESS SERVICES 


AS bar Pro motions Ltd.' (Sain Prom, march). P.O- Box 25. Itertford 51062. 
1-4-3 Express typing Servtc*, 57-30 Chancery Luis, W.CL2. 01-242 3479. 

AQU Ltd. 01-570 3311.-Prototypes, Genera) Model making.-P.U. foam. 

C*sh Register* A Scales. Bush and Hall,-Theobalds fioaa, W.C.1. 01-242 " 
■ 7196. 

CMC (UK)t Lid,' A complete computer -service. 01-681 7631. 

Covin* Intercity, Express motor cycles, vens. weekly loot messenger hire. ■ 
Jru Freight. PMsrpcle, Red Star Service. 01-439 9141. 

Daila Motorcycle Memngaf* and Vans. 961 Car hire. 365 8888. 

Express Co Regs Ud. For limited Go's., 30 City.Road, E.C.1..628 5434/5.. 

7361 . • . 

Flat]sou Advertising Partnership lid., 30 Gordon St.,. London WClH 0AX. 
01-387 0252. 

Green Barbour Lid. Eclectic service and salsa. Try us. 01-833 9855. 
IHK/Airtbtyping. Anworif. Printing, MtiRhg.-Red'Tspa. 01-493 2377. ' ~ 

Imege Makers Lid- Product, PR/Preas, Conic, London. W.l. 01-734 0522/4. 
Oliice Planning Design A Project Management. C.E. Planning. 589 8226. . 

Otma Training Consultants. Management A sales development, public 
and business speaking report and letter writing. 01-405 4730. 

P.D.G. Office decorating. Commercial Painting Specialists. Tel: 073 120 
495. - 

Visual Marconi Systems. Audio visual sod copying products. 01-095 8345. - 

AIR CONDITIONING. HEATING & OIL DISTRIBUTORS- - 

Air Conditioning Centra. Supply, delivery, install. 01-486 0381.. 

Mayfair Air Condltioring—GEG Air conditioners. 01-629 1745/01-829 4560. 
GuaRMIr ( Air-contiiHoning) tin; Manufr air cond.' equip. 4J7B5 76461, 

Technicon Conanttpncv—Expert air condl'lonJnfl aurvevs. 01-480 0744.. 

ART, DESIGN &.ADVERTISING SERVICES . 

Complete Design 6 Print Service lor smaller firms. 01-458 3341. 

Surrey Graphic* Lid., Vineont Walk. Dorking, .Surrey (STD 0306) .4898. 
Windmill Gallery. Fine Ail Plcttire framer* and deators.W.1. 01-680 9684. 

BUSINESS TRAVEL . . .. 

Aleeos, U.S-A., Canada & 9. America experts. 01-485 9305 (A.B.T.A.). 
CLEANING • 

.Belgravia Cleaning Co. Ud., 66 Charlotte Sr.. W1F> lLR. 01^636 1311. 

Rebate Cleaning Organisation Ltd., 10/16 Colo Street. S.E.1: 407 5883. 

Wetton Cleaning Service* Ltd. Office, Window & Telephone Cleaning. 01- 
569 5225. ■ 

COMPUTING SERVICES . . . . 

Accounts. Payrolls, stocks.. Mew Payroll Service. 01-237 287B. 

Baric (ICL/Hjtrdaye). A Comprehensive Service—NalionwIHe. D1-890 1414.. 
Pace Salaries Ltd., Wage Preparation lor smaller businesses. 01-399 0185. 
Payroll and tSa.Ies Accounting. »J C ? PhOhe Tylio on QV680-Z323. 

Th« National Computing Centra-Lid., Oxford Road. Manchester Ml 7ED. 

081-228:'6333.' • ~- 

FREIGHT FORWARDING & SHIPPING ' ‘ 

Hunts Ltd.—We care worldwide—stepping division—01-676 7976. 

Lynn Farrias Lid., Alexandra Dock. King's Lyon. 0553-63231. Telex 51217. 
THbo Ltd., Victoria Hm. 2/3 Goodmayoa RcL. - Ilford..01-697 0056/7/8. Tlx. 
8951408. - '■•:■■■- 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT \ 1 ‘ 

BOSP Group. Stationery, Print, Furniture. Machines. 01-460 9811. 

S. Margotls A Son*, 63/65 Oxford St.. W.C.1. 01-638 8513- 

PLANT A EQUIPMENT 

Eqntpwfaa LitL, new generating eat*. Tet- Newark 71221. Tlx. 377122. 
exporter* -of Caterpillar Machinery. -Secaono Entsrpisas Ltd.. Fnmhsra 
Road, Bishop's Stbrtford, Hart*. Tel: (0279) 54464/54241. Tbi. 81489. 

PORTABLE BUILDINGS :•••'.. 

Roulcabin lBSlant Bonding*. SaJe/hire, nxHonwtdo Wng 06615 2590/3065.. 

PRINTING, PHOTOCOPYING « DUPLICATING . . . 

D. L. Instant Prfnt, 9 Mew Quebec SI.. Marble Arch. W.l. 01-40? 9 571. 

BML Photocopying. Sa 1 es/Supplios/Servi cs. Gerrarda Cross 67247. 
Closest to Oxford CJret*S.T»« Tape; r Prince* St.,-W.n.OT-<63 2379. 

P.D.C. CopyprfnL Wigmore Street. 935 0378. Fenchurch Street. 626 2923. 

Rank Xerox Copy Bureaux. Copy in fun colour and prim In black end 
whits. For address of your nearest 01-638 4936. 

SwtttprlflL 186 Campdari Hilt Road^W.8. 01-727 2728. 

Typesetter* and Designers. Surrey Graphics Ltd...,Vincent WaBc. Dorking' 

4B® 8 - ... 

SECURITY SERVICES ■ ' - - . _ ' - : 

Barry Bros. (Security Devices); mPraed Sheet. W 2- 01-7H40O1.. 

B. Halt. MX.A„ M.Ll. Locksmith. An types of security, supplied or fined. 

High Wycombe 271B9. .. 

Centuryen Secnhy Lid., 18/20 Union fid.. Claphsm. 9.W.4. 01-720 4864.. 
Photo-me IdentiflcsQon* Ltd....,Slat ion Ava Ik Walton-on-TJ»ii>es,__Sarrev 
KT12 1S6. Tet 2tK6T-e. Tefsx S2B8B3. 

Properly Guards Ud. London end Nationwide.'01-987 2453. 

SIGN SERVICES ' ; 

Alpine Signs Ud. MaIntonance/Purchase/Renlal/Export. 01-381 098E/B. 

Beredor Siona. Complete service in visual-communication. 01-639 *ttt - 

Burnham Signs, Mere - TbaiLlOO year* of service. 859.1K5. _ . __ 

Smsirt Signs. Engraving illuminaled & Plastic Slpna Designs. .472 8239. 

Stacks!gn* Ltd., Tire,' Safety & Gmwal Srgns, Redhlll 64765..: . 

TELEX. DIRECT MAIL & ANSWERING MACHINE SERVICE 
Donovem.—Expert In apedsllst Direct M«4L 01-254 5344. 

ROBOphenei syslema do more' than answer phones.- Tel. 01-689 6868 for_ 
details. ' • r ' - 

PHONE-MATE LTD.' Amerieeit Telephone Answerers Plus. 91-431 0266. 
TRANSLATION SERVICES . 

AllaUngua Ltd., 01-452 2851. General; Technical &.interpreting- ■ 

Arabic Tren»laUDcs,1a g n n t sm ore-Garden* Mews.- S.W.7.- 01-589 4295_. • 

Central'Trane let) ona- (W.l), AD Ungiiages/sublbcts. 493 5511/498 737a - 
Chemical .TraiMatloos Ud:, Gerrarda Cfosa: Bucka. TaL.87712. 

Tatlta House, Arabic TranslM ton Spec la lists. 01-437 9137/8. 

Tnutsfelex Ltd., Tranalalora/liflaifprete»-s., 01-381 09G7/8/9A3. 

Unl-Meesaga IntemattoasL Translation, Intarprellng. 01-B74 0757. . 

VENDING 1 ' 

Bourne End Vending (Sales) United,- Wassax Road, Bourne End. BocWna- 

hamshire. Tel. Bourna-End.. (08^5).22844. 

Green Bar bom Lid. Electric Se«K» and Sales, try ua. 01-633 9S55. 

ICDM Vendora (UK Ltd.] Sates/Satvico. Nedonwlde diatrlb. 01-658 3022. 
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HOME & PERSONAL SERVICES 

Atbary Linens Discount Store. USA Household Linens. 48 George si. W.l. 
487 4105 

Baacb Hill Nursing Home, 47 Beech Hill. Hadley Wood. 01-449 4iei. 
Fontenay Horsing Horn#, 38 Wans Ava., Rochester, dent. (0634 ) 43753/ 
400207. 

Orthopaedic Footwear Co. Lid. Made to meaeuia. 4 Paddington SL W.l. 
01-835 414B. 

BATHROOMS S EQUIPMENT 

Aslan Matthews. 143-Essex Road. N.l. 01-226 3657. Trade Prices. 

C. P. Hart 6 Sons, Newham Terrace, Hercules Road, S.E.1. 01-928 5866. 

CHARITABLE A BENEVOLENT ORGANISATIONS 

HSA (family health Insurance). 30 Lancaster Gate. W3/ Tel. 01-733 7601. 
Ufslln*'pragmney car* end counselling service. 222 8392 weekdays. 
Mental Health Fetation, B Wlmpole SL, W.l. 01-580 0145. Leaders in menial 
research. 

S.O.S. Society. London. S84 3717. Hamas {or aged S menial Acare hoEtala. 

CLOTHES CARE 

- Jeeves of Belgrade, 10 Pont' St., S.W.1 01-235 H01. Hand llnlshed dry 
eManfng valeting, laundering and shoe mending. 

CURTAIN & UPHOLSTERY CLEANERS 

Colt Drapery Cleaners Ltd. Latimer Place, London wig 6QU. 969 3664. 
Pilgrim Payne * Co. Ltd., Latimer Place. London. W10 6QU. 960 5656 
Sanrtomatie Care Ltd., Sue da II at carpel, curtain 6 upholstery care. 252 5008 

FURNISHINGS 

Trade Direct Discount Furn. Centra. 209 Hackney Rd., 01-739 5125. 

INTERIOR & EXTERIOR 

Csstelnau Mosaics A Tilts, or Barnes. 64 Punch Rd.. S.W.13. Tiles & Uls 
fixing- 01-741 2452. 

Laplok Fencing.—Brochuie—Albion Box Ltd. Cardiff 0222 21514/31365. 
Roof-Bond Ltd. Slate roof specialists. London & 3. oi England, 04S07 6O0. 

ORIENTAL CARPETS & RUGS 

Persian Carpets. X. Welland. Uon & Lamb Courtyard. Farnham. Surrey. 
02513 2621S. 

Samara, 123 New Bond SI., W.l. Wholesale A retail. Tel. 01-499 2BE1/2. 
Shaikh A San. Wholesale, exports, retell IB Brook Si.. W.l. 01-629 3430. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

P. Hampshire Photo LtiL. Drive-in sludjo/cafawr proccaalng. 01-S5J 0928. 

PIANOS 

Samuel Jscquas Pianos, finest selection, sale and hire. 01-723 9818. 

SPORTS & LEISURE WORLD 

8<varb Tennis Courts at sensible prices Andrew Baird T.C. Ud. Odiham 
2990. 

Top Quality Tennis Courts 9 Resurfacing- Nunlon Lodge. 01-776 6(264 

'SWIMMING POQLS 

APS Poof Supplies. Heat pumps, pool*, cover*, domes. Salisbury 23895 
Champion Swimming Pools, UK. Installations and export sales. 32 51358. 
Peaqulu Swimming Pools, Baker's Lane, GaHeywood, Chelmsford Esse*. 
0277 840711. 

WINE & DINE 

Arifaog House (Korean Restaurant), 3-4 Park Close. Knighiabridge. S.W.1. 
437 7608/581 1820. 


RECRUITMENT SERVICES 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES 

Ctampbslf-Jotaasien Re end L Advg. Ltd., 35 New Broad Si.. E.C.2. 588 
-3588. 

AGENCIES 

Ad power Rsndstad Staff Consultants (Appointments in Advertising. Public 
Relations & Marketing). 71 New Bond Si.. London, W.l. 483 6456. 
Centacom Stall LW-, 937 6525 W.B. 836 2875 W.G 2 7341 2664 W.l. 
Charles Loxley Associates. Executive Renuhment. Ui-353 9183. 

Churchill Personnel. 828 8055. Exclusive total recruitment service. 

Hard Grafting Agy- Extraordinary jobs. Extraordinary people. 01-734 B844. 
Highland Personnel. On and off-shore contract and perm staff. 0463 39739. 
International Secretaries, ifBerfcefey Street. WTX SAG. 01-491 7106. 
Jaygar Csrasrs Ltd., Top caHbre PA/5ecreiarles (Temporary/Permanent). 
. 730 5148. 

■loan Tra* Agcy. Office 91aH. 25 South Moltan Street. W.l. 409 4946. 

■ Union Appointments. Recruitment Consultants. 01-242 0931. 

Legal Opportunities. Specialist Service to Prd. In U.K. 01-386 6411. 

Opus PenenneL Your complete service. 01-486 7921/4. 

Quest Advertising Lid., Exceftenf flecrolfmenl Service. 01-202 0012. 

Staff Introductions (Sec. A Exec.), 66 Msrtybone Lane. W.l. 486 6951. 

* That Agency % 165 Kensington High SL. W.8. 937 4336. Advert. Spec. 

CONSULTANTS 

Accountancy A Legal Profusions Selection Ltd-, E.C.2. 01-588 3588. 
Administrative * Clerical personnel Ltd., New Broad St.. E.C.2. 588 3588. 
Angela Mortimer Ltd-, Foxglove Hue.. 166 Piccadilly, W.l. 01-499 5378. 
CwnpbeH-Johnston Aseoc., 35 Now Broad SL, E.C.2. 588 3388. TU. 887374 
CampbelWohacton Exec. Secretaries Ltd., 35 New Broad SL, E.C 2. 588 
3588. 

Career Plan (executive secs.). 17 Atr St., w.l. 01-734 4284. 

Cavendish Personnel, 8 Cnveodlsh Place. W.l. Legai/accta sec*. 637 7697. 

Churchin Personnel, 828 8tB5. Exclusive total recruitment service. 
Management Resources, 45 Conduit Si.. London, W.l. 01-437 9979. Tfa. 
9151 DO. Management & Recruitment ORG. Development U.K. and 
Internet! a nil Secretaries.. 


CONFERENCE FACILITIES & SERVICES MORTGAGE BROKERS & INSURANCE 


Conference Associates Ltd. Prolnmonat Organisers. 01-937 3163. 

Hamilton Perry Conic ranees. Creative Preser-ranons 01-734 7307. 

Hanover Communications Ltd. Conference. Film. a/V Proe 01-629 EB17. 
Heathrow Conference Centre a: The Heatnrnv Hold 23 Syndicate roomy. 
2 meeting rooms. Ballroom aie Ihe unique- Yoik Theaue lor full 
A/'t studio present mi oil. 670 bedrooms. No facility in Britain 

marches mis. For brochure, telephone Coherence Services Manager 
01-897 6363. 

ICIS. Free venue — Hotel Bocking ser.-ice. Cneap flights. 0703 3S456. 
London ConvenFon Surenu. E-.e.-yhirg about London ' 01-730 3450. 
Marchmont Conferences, vogue Haute. 1. Hanover Square. W.l. agi 7812. 
riottingham University, University ParK. NrUingham. 0602 56101, e*. 2476. 
Peter Rend Conference “lawmen!- Free ad''rCa on venues. 0203 21554. 
The Cerlion Tower. Your first class banquei/conlerenca venue, 01-235 5411. 


Accident A General Insurance Brokers Ltd- 15 Adam SI . W C 2. 339 £066. 
A.C.A. (Southern) Lid., 3 Tne Hciqhls. Char lion 5E7 6JK. 01-853 1 645. 
Hartley Cooper Life & Pensions Ltd., Ur, and Overseas employee Oenellt 
plans Ciilfoid inn. Feller Lani. EC4 01~!Q5 5881. 

Michael Chamberlin 6 Co. Assoc. Insurance Brokers. 222/225 Strand. WC2. 
353 45J£ 

Pilvaie Patlenls Plan. For companies and individuals. Tunbridge Weil*. 
108921 26255 

Proleuional & Executive Pensions, London '.Vail. 01-629 7339. 
Progressive Insurance Brokets, S3 Judd St.. W.C.i. 387 4256/7/3. 

Roberts Morris Bray tins. Brokers) Ltd., 12 Cleveland Ron, St James's. 
S.W.1. 01-930 9914. 

Row« Charles. Members G.M.8., 1st. 2nd re-mongages. Bus. loans. 903 
3434. 


ESTATE AGENTS 


MOTORS 


RENTALS 

Senhem & Reeves tRentals), 17 Knigswelf, Heath St., N W.3. 01-435 9681. 
Church Bros A Partners (Letting a Management), 139 Oxlons Si.. W.l. 
Cl-459 0589. 

Comanbuild Ltd. London 6 Cannes. France. Tel. 01-340 7314 A 348 4926. 
Ellis Copp A Co. 210 Upper Richmond Rd.. S.W.iS 788 7610. 

Fairlawn Short stay Inexpensive family serviced apartments. 01-229 5006. 
Johnson Pycrotl A Farrar, 152 Fulham Rd.. S.W 10. 01-370 4329. 

Lipfricnd A Co., 17 S-rjtton Si.. W.l. 01-499 5334 

Michael Oavis. Luxury serviced aparimems in S.W 1. OT-676 0434. 

Petersons Luxury Rentals. Ghori/long ieus cenlref London. 328 7131. 

Ruck A Ruck, 13 Old Biompion Road. SW7 3H2. 01-584 3721. 

Sherd! A Co. 42 Konsir.gfon Gdr.s. Sq.. W.2. 01-229 6527. 

Siewart KUU A Co., 6 Essex Ho.. George Si.. Croydon. 01-668 1161 Ex, IB. 
Warburton 8 Co . 45 Beauchamp PJare, London, S.W 3, 01-664 7771. 
Wrnkc.-o.-lii A Co., 48 Curzon Slreet, W.l. 01-499 9863. 

RESIDENTIAL & COMMERCIAL 

Bait-slow Eves. «0 of!ices a depis. City office. 01-623 1351. 

Baker Lorens A Co (qllices). 13/H Hanover Street, W.l. .01-409 8163. 

Bucket) A Ballard, 5£ CornmarVel St. Oxford. 0865 40801. 

Hampton a Sons, 6 Arlington Street. S.W.1. Dl-193 8222. 

Hugh F. Shaw. The Estate Office. Dorset House, Gloucester PI.. N.W.1. 
Ci 1-456 7326. 

Joanna Vigor* Lid., 77 Flood Si.. London S.W.3. 01-352 4024. 

Kalhtei Graham Ltd., IB Montpelier Mews. S.W.7. 01-S84 32B5. 

Park Lord A Co. Ud.. 137 Park Road, London N W.8. 01-722 9793. 

Simmons A Son.. Henley-on-Thames 2525. Tlx 847621. Reading 54025. 
Basingstoke 65141. 


David Wilson's Automobiles. Sunshine roofs by Golde. 5a!qrl and 
Slideway Sales, service ar.d repairs. Phone 01-646 0311/2. 
Promotscsr. The Car Bureau that helps you buy or set l! 07-390 095 1 

CAR DEALERS 

Continental Car Centre. 1-3 Hale Lane. N.W 7. 01-959 8621. 

Peugeot London, Hamlet Motors, 261 Commercial Rd., E.l. 01-790 0471. 
Poland St. Autos Ltd. London. W.l. Opel Main Dealers. Export and 
Diplomatic Sales. 01-439 7729. 

Stronguard Leasing Ud Car Leasing Specialists. Any Moke. 01-491 7342. 

CONTRACT HIRE, FINANCE ft LEASING 

Bowmaker Financial Services. Over 100 offices in U.K. See Vallow Pages— 
Credit. 

Woodford Motor Co. lid., Woodford New Rd., Woodford Grn., Essex. 504 
0017. 

GARAGE SERVICES 

All-Tyre Service, Batteries, Exhausts. Tel. 01-570 7700 icr nearest slots. 

TYRE SERVICES 

Associated Tyre Specialists. Britain's No. 1. See Yellow Pages. 


EXECUTIVE SERVICES 


EDUCATION 


Brooks hie College, 3 Brooksiue. Cambridge. 0223 62584. 

Furocentre, 36 Honor Oak Road. London. SE23 3SN. 01-699 2274. 

El. Godrfc's Sec College, 2 Arkwright Rd.. N.W.3. 01-435 9B31. 

Oxford Academy of English, 18 Barnwell Rd . Oxford. Tel. {0865} 55205. 

SCHOOLS, LANGUAGE SCHOOLS & COURSES 

Aboo Language School. Bristol 8. Small English classes. 0272 30364. 

Atr line A Hotel Management Courses. Tel. Belair College. 01-336 1316. 
Anglo ConUnanlal School ol English, Bournemouth (member of ACEG) 
29-35 Wimbourne Rd., Bournemouth (0202) 292128. 

Association ot Recognized English Language Schools. 125 High Holborn. 
London. W C.l. 24 2 3136/7. 

Boreeford School of English A Commerce. Margate, Kent. 0643 22374. 
Davies'* School of English, 56 Eccleston Square. London SWlV 1PQ. 
01-834 4155. 

E. F. Language Colleges. 1 Fsrmen 5!.. Hove. Brighton. Tel. 0273 723625. 
Int. Year a Summer School, Barbados Sport, 85 Regent St., Cambridge 

1504371. 

Language Studies Ltd., 10-12 James Sri^e:, London W1M 5HN. 01-460 9621. 
Llnpuaphone Language Tuition Centre. 01-580 Ol 41/4. 

Noetic* Institute. Parkfield. Greaves Rd.. Lanrasier 0524 67772. 

Regent School of English, 11 Gi. Russell St. London, V. 1 C.l. 637 9988. 
Si. Giles College. 51 Shepherd Hill, Highgaie. N.6. 01-340 0828. 

Sllllitron Language Learning Systems, 72 Mew Bond Si.. W.l. 01-493 1177. 
Stratford School of English, Siraiicrd-on-Avon. Wilks. 07B9 69497. 

Talis House. Education Consullsnls. 01-437 9137/8. Telex 299774. 

TweUs: English as foreign language. TunbnOge Wells 22749. 

Wyvern House English lor Children, Milton Abbas. Dorset. 0258 880121. 

TUTORIAL 

English Tuition. Comb. Hons. Grad. E F.f.. S W t. or Puptte Res. 828 1W3. 
Speak English Perfectly and ElficienMy. Diction. Pronunciation. Public 
Speaking. Privare Tuition. Bristol 29&6S3. 

Television Training Centre, 23 Gr0Sve.->br Sr IV. 1. 01-629 6839/506?. 

The Rapid Results College, home Stud/, HE6, London, S.W.ig. 01-547 7272. 


CAR HIRE 

Berners Car Hire, near City for Chauffeur Driven Mercedes. 332 0055, 
Budget Rent a Car, Mayfair 723 8038—riseihrow Alrpon 759 2216. 

Dukas Travel Service Ltd., Mail House, 791 Harrow Rd., N.W. 10. Ql-968 
7057. 

Travelwise. Self drive 01-235 0751. Chaufleur drive 01-582 1822. 

AIR CHARTER 

8-Jef Ud. for Helicopter and Jet charter. 07-353 9744. 

Exec. Air Services. V I P. door lo floor. 01-941 4707. Telex 896840. 
Executive Express. Luton Airport. Beds, LUC 9NB. Tel.: Luton 24232. 

CATERING-PRIVATE & COMMERCIAL 

Bateman Catering. Sialf caterer a. 01-74: 1541. 

Catercall Ltd. For imaginative catering. Gi-731 3996. 

Catering by County—Nationwide—lor Direcicwi A Staff. 01-688 1193. 

G. F. E. Bartlett A Son Ltd. Commercial kitchen planning & aouipmenL 
Hemel HemFaieafl (0442) 64242. Mancttecies 072 0288. 

Mayfair Catering Co., Ltd. Also equipment hire. 01-377 8030. 

Mar con tile Catering Service* Limited. Weiie* Road, Bourne End, 
Buckinghamshire. Bourne End 106285) 22844. 

Midland Catering with Cara.—Soul hern Division- 044 282 5333. 

Mustard Catering Ltd. For personal service. 01-569 3500. 

Pamela Price Caterer and Delicatessen. 25 The Pavement. SW4. 62L 6818, 
Sutcliffe Catering Group Ltd.—A total cateung service. 01-579 5261. 

William's Kitchen lor superb catering CoisWold area. 045 383 2240. 


REMOVALS 


TRAVEL 


NURSING 

Aquarius Nursing, Branches throughout London. 01-274 0928. 

BN A. 1 470 Oxford Street, W.l. 01-723 8055 end over 30 branches nationwide. 


HOLIDAY BROCHURE SERVICES 

Afro-Asian Travel Ud. (Economy Travel 5pecialtels). 01-639 1711/2/3. 
Eurosave Flights. Germany, Swilz.. Italy, Spain, Greece. Deni. G., 
01-581 3258. 

Greek Islands Club/C lab Calabria, VYa I ion-on-Themes. 20477 (24 hr;..). 
Stevens Travel. Motor Caravans Hire. U K. Europe and USA. 01-977 2117. 
V. F. B. French £ GB Hole.. TS Rodnay Bo.. Cheltenham. G tee. 0242 26339. 

HOTELS, RESERVATIONS SERVICES/HOTELS 

Burns HoleL BarkslOn Gdn*.. SA'5 0EN. Free lllus. brochure. 01-373 3157. 

STUDENT FACILITIES 

Vacation-Work. 9 Park End St.. Oxford. 


HOME & OVERSEAS 

Alfred Bishop A Son Ud., 62-66 Dplon Lane, ForeK Gale, E.7, 01-472 9541. 
Avalon Overseas. International mo.ers door to door. 01-961 0366. 

C low hurst Ltd., Oversea* removal. 24 Blnney SL. W.l. 01-629 5634. 

Havas. Ini. removals, shipping ol cars and baggage. 0342 23155. 
HouJts.—Household removals & storage —01-876 7676 or 01-88B 1167. 
Houlis.—European door to floor removals service.—01-886 1167. 
Inierdaan world wide removals. Coruntnerad storage. Freephone 2178. 
Michael Darla. A world wide door to door servire. 01-e75 0434. 

Pitt A Scott Ltd., worldwide removals. Expert advice. 01-607 7321. 


For further details on how to 
advertise in The Reader Services 
Directory please write to:- 

Brfan Wexham 

Classified Advertising Manager 
The Times, Gray’s Inn Road 
London, W.C.1 





ART/ANTIQUES/AUCTIONS 

AUCTIONS 

Christie'* Auction Hmteg'fn America. 502 Park A*® Jtt 59 St. 526 2881,. 
Phillips, 867 Madison Aw.. New York.10021. For; schedule all 212 734 Oft 
So (hefty Parke Botnet. 980 Madison Ave. For schedule call-212 472 3555. 

GALLERIES 

Rainft H, Clta/t Gallerin (EelaallsheO igjgj. Specialists in fine CMnm 
W orks of Art. 12 E 66 StroeL Tel; 7MD937. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES ■ : ' - - ' - J '. 

gurnard Hodes Advertising, Inc. An Uderaatianal Rwrettment Ad Agency, 
specializing ID employee cotumuntc8J.iDne.-7li 3th avk, NYC, 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES ' ,' „ 

George A. Fuller Company.. Estb- IBM. CoftBl^^l^'injIlB 

Middle Etist. Sarrd resume u> Sox. A, 59S MuiSOfl Aw^.NY, NY. 10022. 

EXECUTIVE SEARCH . ■' 'I . - ' 

Kern/Ferry InternsdonaL 27Z.P«rfc Ave Phone 371‘^TO, Tele* 2WM4. 

SECRETARIAL SERVICES ' . ' ■ / : - ' V ' ' : 

Werid-WM* Bashtess- Ceobc8.:’S75. Madison AiWine.. Phone .488-1333 

PLACES OF WORSHIP .. J, - V 

31. TtumM iC-ef E)/5lh Av». M Mrd. WcSuh. 9. Dot-May I- ’ 


The who’s who of whafs where in Newark City 

• ,‘rt, mm «««• TRANSPORTATION 

FNTERTaINMEnTS chauffeured limousines 

1 ■* 1 * 1 Dav-St Livery. The ullrmalo service laaluring cL-slom-built Lincoln Umos. 

Sedans 3 Cadillacs, available naiicnwide. 212 799 7800. 

Louie's Uvery. Personal driver, best cars and rates 24 his. 549 5370. 


RESTAURANTS 

Ga hag liar's Famous Staaktaettsa. 52 St. Just WUt «t BfMdftljr- •?« 5338. 
Oyster Bar Bulbed Restaurairt. G.C. Slahon*** NY Times. 532 3888. 

Shosati, 1 W 68 SL, ,NYC'& and Lon's symphony or moghul cuisine. 371 14)4. 
Scoop. 210 E 43rd St. New York's best Italian lood. Call 532 4483. ’ 

Sign ot the Dow. NY's most beautiful restaurant. 65/3rd. Tel: 961 9080. 

Rgslaurarti Loagug of New York—Members 

Frauncm Tsrarb, Broad £ Pesri. USA's oldest. Tel. 268 0144 id book. 

ST Si Hhfnwaf. Superb continental food & enL 32 W 37 S!. 947 8940. 

' SardPs. TheaJro World's favourite rendsevous. 234 w 44 St. Ph: 821 Bi4C. 
The Rainbow Room S The Rainbow Grill. 30 Rockefeller Ptaza. 757 9090. 

Tcp of the Part, Dins-43 fl above NY 80th & CFW Res. 212 333 3300. 

SIGHTSEEING 

Crossroads Slpftteaelng. Bus/0OHt Tours. 47 St 7th Ave- Phone: 581 2828. 
Tour: Rodiefancr Gtfltar. Music HalL OMonraloiy. 30 Rock Plaza. 4« 2W7. 
Ylsft the Top or. tin World. The World Trado Center Observation Dock- 


SHOPPING 


HOTELS 


• Algooqafn HoleL 59 West 44th Slroet. London Telephone; 01^37 1W1. 
Loews Drake Hotel. Pant Avenue at Fifty-Shah Short. 212 421 0900. 

The Part Lana. Holfthl of luxury on CofllralPaiR South. 371 4000. 

•• Tbs ftsgerwy HoleL Part Avenue at Sixty-First Suort. 212 769 4ioQ. 

United Kstfons' Ptasc Deluxe Hotel. Indoor pool, tennis, saunas. Cable: 
UnpImatel. TLX; 12B803 Of Contart Suoereps InlT. 0rt242 9131. 

AIRLINES : ’ 

United AJrllnaa—(lights u> 109 ethos in U.S. daily. Tel: 867 3000. 

RAIL 

Anrtrak Rrtl Seinrle* (USA-Rail Pass). 33 Si. & Bin Aw. Phone: 736 4545. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

EUROPEAN BANKS 

Allied Irish Bankc Ud. 405 Park Avenue. NY 10022 Tel- 212 2J3 1230. 
Barclays Bank of New York. 300 Park Ave.. NY 10023. Tel; 212 421 1400. 
National Westminster Bank Ud. 100 Well SL, New Yotk. NY. 212 943 6000. 


REAL ESTATE 

COMMERCIAL 

City Centra R- E. OUtcc 5 Store leases sales. £05 Park Ays. 421 >Q0Q 
Fultenaan OfB- Retail S Office Leasing. SSI Fifth Ave.. NY. 212 371 5000. 
JudBon RrraRy, Inc. Sates. Leases. Stores. Blags. 3S £ 57 St. 2i3 421 3615. 
Kennetti D Laub & Co Brokerego 5 Consulting, 1345 6th Ave. 212 582 9292. 
Lansco Stoie/Olfice leasing, Mr Dolch/Vidor, 122 c42 St. 867 5555. 

RESIDENTIAL SALES/RENTALS 

Leslie J. Garfield * Co. Inc. EOS Madison Ave.. NY. NY 10022.212 371 E3W. 
Wm B. May Co. Hou3ea/Aper intents sate or rent City /Suburbs. 688 8700. 
Safcfterger-HpUo Inc. 054 Madison Ave., New York. 212 583 7617. 


BOOK STORES 

B. Dolton. America 5 favour lie book seller. 656 $tfc Arc. 215 247 1740. 

Bariiei a Noble Books. More books lor your money & more music left. 
18 th a 5ih Ave. or 46ih & 5lh Ave. Near Rockcleller Center. 765 0590. 

BOUTIQUES 

Carina Nucci. F'he shoes fnr men 3 rremen. 107J Third Ave. Tef. 63? 6B26. 
□unhlll Tailors. 65 East 57th SlreeL New York City. 10022. Tel. 3£5 0050. 
Emilio Pucci. World Famous Boutique. 24 E 64 Sr. Pnonc: 752 8957. 
Hsnae Mori. 27 E 79 SL and Weldon Here! Phene 1 472 2352. 

Roberta Di Co merino. Classic aeew-bnes. reacy:o*wear. luggage, 
perfumes—Olympic Tower, 645 Filth Avenue, 212 355 7600. 

Madison Avenue 

Bermuda Shop Ud. Womens sportweear. 605 UaOlacn Aw , NY, 355 0753. 
Broumstone Studio. Upstairs bounaue. 342 Madison Ave,. women's Fashions 
S Accessories, sizes 6-20 Personal attention. MOflrtjte price Am E*D. 
Monlenapoleone. Unique lingena lor the unique woman. 789 Maoison Ave. 

DEPARTMENT STORES 

Afexamter '3 in New York City S3i'« St. « u-lngton tne. Jusf ^ne of our 
15 convoniont locations in the iroa Alexanders New York, whern 
pound tor pound you 9«t mors fashion £ value lor your money. You'd 
haw to Ircval 1st & wide to malrh our ineiemtiie ■' rsrgain " prices I 
Bloomingdale's. lDOO 3rd Ave. at 5pih Sueel. 212 355 5900. 

It's Ilfs no cifter store in the world. 

Henri Bcndof. Fashion snj tasinons roi living, tc Y/e >( 5*in Sited 
Uecy's New YcrK, The world's largest store of stores si Herald Square. 

212 971 uflCQ. If you haven l seen MaCy 5 you haven 1 icon uen York. 
Saks. Filth Avenue . . . The bos: rn in.-fncn r.r.o s'.’le for m?rt. woman And 
children, ell Film Avenue, New York 2l2 753 4000. 
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Charles Douglas-Home on the hiccough which has slowed China’s trade expansion 


China: a potential market 
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When Chairman Hua and Mrs 
Thatcher . jointly agreed tn 
extend Sino-Briush trade, the 
watching public might be for¬ 
given for thinking that busi¬ 
ness had already been done. 
There is always a tendency on 
the part of communist govern- 
meats, who control their 
economies, to think that the 
wish far business and com¬ 
muniques predicting it are 
enough to start businessmen 
off on a race to sign the first 
contract. 

Except perhaps In the 
defence field (and the Chinese 
8eem to have shied away from 
the too-expensive Harriers) it 
is seldom so; and in the case 
of China one or two precau¬ 
tionary exercises must inter¬ 
vene. 

A would-be exporter to 
China has to prepare himself 
far more than for almost any 
other potential export market 
in the world. First he must 
recognize that though China is 
a nation of nearly 1,000 million 
people it is not, in any real 
sense, a “market" of that size 
or anything near it. 

The poverty of the country, 
its emphasis on agriculture— 
four-fifths of the labour force 
work on the land—its shortage 
of foreign exchange and- its 
controlled economy, all cons¬ 
pire to put a different inter¬ 
pretation on the word 
market than that which a Bri¬ 
tish businessman would nor¬ 
mally understand by the term. 

It' may become' a market, 
and it may be worthwhile stak¬ 
ing it out with some invest¬ 
ment until the time that it 
does become a market, but it 
is not a market yet. Indeed, 
one has only to remember that 
Hongkong, with less than five 
million people. last year 
bought four rimes as much 
from Britain as the whole of 


communist China with its Z50 
times greater population. 

The second lesson is that, 
because the economy is con¬ 
trolled, the political direction 
of the Communist Party has a 
pervasive effect on decisions 
which the businessman might 
normally assume could be 
taken in a business-only 
environment. 

Chinese officials are gra¬ 
dually weaning themselves off 
the habit of describing a busi¬ 
ness decision as applying 
“Mao Tse-rung thought” or 
complying with the "four 
modernizations ” and obviously 
hope to be able to take part in 
a plain business operation on 
its economic merits. 

Thirdly, be must accept that 
all official contacts—and busi¬ 
ness dealings count as official 
contacts—may take a long time 
to arrange, have a share of 
false starts wrong, officials and 
seemingly inevitable delays 
and are in fact often suffused 
m a bureaucratic opacity famil¬ 
iar ro any reader of the works 
of Kafka. 

There are also of course 
more encouraging examples 
which show that the Chinese 
can, when they desire, clinch a 
contract overnight, though this 
desire is not apparently stim¬ 
ulated by hard salesmanship. 

[Equipped with this forenow- 
ledge what now awaits the 
would-be exporter ? While 
Chairman Hua was visiting 
Europe earlier this month, a 
mission of senior British indus¬ 
trialists was touring China to 
assess the prospects for British 
business. The mission led by 
Lord Greenhil'I was the third 
of its kind arranged by Busi¬ 
ness Perspectives in Associa¬ 
tion with The Times and 
organized throughout China by 
the Council for Promoting Inter¬ 
national Trade. 



Inside China: Four-fifths of the labour force work on the land. 


It found a rather chastened 
economic climate compared to 
the heady spring days of 1978. 
At that tune China was still in 
the flush of the modernization 
programme launched after the 
downfall of the Gang of Four. 
In the course of 1977-78 China 
had taken in a total of £5,000m 
in imports. All sectors of the 
economy seemed to be inde¬ 
pendently engaged in an un¬ 
concerted rush to modernize- 


Ail that stopped earlier this monitor the modernization pro-... 
year. The '.Chinese called it gramme and .prevent iccip-' 
“ an adjustment”. Effectively . piing import baiom which their- 
it has brought the burgeoning slow-paced and unenterprising 
foreign trade to a halt while economy could not absorb. 
Peking, takes stock. ' . All contacts -wadi, outside 

A few contracts have got businessmen are being main- 
through, but none of the prom- tamed since the Chinese want 
ised loans have been taken up to inspect every opportunity 
and the great majority of for doing trade with foreign 


potential contracts are being firms. However, actual commit- 
befad op while the Chinese set merits arising out of this wide 
up efficient machinery to reconnaisauce are very few: 


The British mission found;*, 
readiness to listen but not. 
" much likelihood for early busi¬ 
ness. It -was dear that the 
' same - sort of. treatment ~ had 
been applied to missions -of all' 
other countries visiting Peking. 
The Chinese evidently hoped 
that their new law on 11 joint 
ventures ” will pave the way 
for an, acceleration of business" 
opportunities. . 

The practical difficulties of 


this law wexe wefi-crfieaised ?° 
* pwper .pnsensetf-by^ the miS: 
sionV i’ d^pily; . Sir 

■ Michael .Chplpm,. zni 

Chinese may be coming to see 
that' the rlaw on kg own will 
doC greatly tstuiuuktte foreign 
trade. S-w'‘■'dew that '*? 
Chmsr’s perfect world the fol- 
lomag land of business would 
occur; a British manufacturer 
would a ar w» to SCI Up A fsCtOfJT 
CBnw,; ehwtosing Chinese 
labour, to produce h*s marfun- 
eey cheaper than the Brrosn 
version, moody foe * export to 
the .Test'of-Asia and Afr ica. - ■ 
The ...British . tnflunifacwwvr- 
would,' recover his investment 
from a "roy&tar on the Chinese 
exports, which .would : no 
chmbc -be-cmxQMting with Bn- 
-of the same 
machine. The Chinese wouM 
thus . acquire.. dbe technology, 
exports:" and. .extra doanespc 
emp loyment: and the. British 
'-ijiKimes&DiVar' ".would .eventually 
receive a- royahy. . 1 . - 

Obviously such.-an idealized 
version fs. .not _the - only 
arrangement which the 
Chinese would accept since the. 
theory of joint ventures can be 
streamed to accommodate any 
number of permutations, given 
, that booh sides wait to maxi-. 

raize-their profits.-- — : r 

•Tn ' - case,-; ho wever; 

there-is an -imbalance because 
while- the British simply want 
a- profitable expansion of tr ade, 
the Ohinew want technology, 
employment and exports, all 
more or less regardless of pro- 
. fit. '•••. - . • - • • • •• 

That as hot to'say that some 
successful joint, ventures have 
not; been achieved, with Asian 
firms fexJm Japan, the P-hflli- 
pines - and. Hongkong leading ■ 
the way. ' Indeed ‘th e m ost 
imaginative and concentrated 
area of joint venture is in the 
Kwangdung Province between. 


Hongkong and Canton, 

- zone has been set.. 3 

which. 300 different:!* 
companies have 
contracts to setup pro* 
lories which wilt tfaf 
; advantage of easy accez 
flourishing export a 
Hongkong. 

- it; .was-clear fo-tbe 
industrialsts dust there 
rich dr easy pickings i< 
Time and money woo 
■to- be invested now. , 
immediate or evid ent 
of a return on 1 invests? 
alone a ■ real profit— 
foreseeable future- ‘ 

This may deter son 
companies- whose r 
.genuinely carmot Ste 
dfaiw which. the estab 
oE a presence—a busi 
in-waiting as it were. 

The larger the f 
more .feasible..it is i 
vere. China’s econo ? 
succeed in expanding 
its leadership desire 
may not, either. thr< 
impossibility of ga4« 
■nation of its size -and 
in any coherent 
because in the view 
communist pojitbui 

- dangers of losing poL 

- economic . .control e 
" seem to outweigh tit 

tage of pushing, ah:, 
modernization. 

So the prospect of i 
has to be seen as & 
faith, rather than as ; 
meat certainty. How 
' key question in the 
any medium or large 
' concern, which on' th 
ir, should be inv> 
China’s economic re> 

' nor - "can we afford 
around for years unt 
ket of 900 miliior 
materializes? 9 but 
.afford-, not to ? ” 


Keeping Labour’s conscience 


: is 


One could be forgiven For 
believing that a condition of 
membership of Labour's Na¬ 
tional Executive Committee— 
especially of its left-wing—must 
be to have the skin of a rhino¬ 
ceros. The accusations hurled 
at it by right-wing Labour Party 
members and the media have 
ranged from the hysterical to 
die slanderous. 

Unfortunately, few political 
commentators have actually 
analysed what is happening in 
the Labour Party and most 
seem content to talk of con¬ 
frontation between the “ moder¬ 
ates ” and the “extremists"— 
the “moderates” being sound, 
sensible, intelligent people, 
dedicated to preserving civilized 
society, in contrast to the 


wicked “ extremists ” whose 
only concern apparently is to 
destroy Brinish democracy. 

It is a neat form of political 
shorthand, which is not true. 
The argument is not between 
“ moderates ” and “ extrem¬ 
ists ”, but between those who 
wish to change the party into 
an American-type Democratic 
party, and those win seek to 
extend democracy to the grass¬ 
roots with greater accountabi¬ 
lity from the leadership. 

Some political commentators 
are actively urging the Labour 
Party to elect a new leader who 
will “ stand up ” to the NEC 
and engineer a split. It is time, 
the argument goes, to return to 
the days of right-wing control, 
which would mean, going on 


Eric Heffer 


past experience, expulsions, the 
secrecy of NEC meetings, the 

resuscitation of a proscribed 
list and a purge against 
“ Trotskyists ” and other 
“Marxists 

Such ideas are dose to those 
of Mr Chapman Pincber, who 
in his book Inside Story, 
appears to class left-wing 
Labour MPs as communists or 
Trotskyists, if not direct agents 
of Moscow. The logic of this 
argument is simple. To be left- 
wing is to be “unpatriotic”, 
therefore “subversive”, there¬ 
fore an “agent” of one of the 
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The last ledger 
entry you’ll make 
the slow expensive way. 


Any 3-in-l loose leaf system user will 
immediately appreciate the indispensable 
benefits an Adler Accounts Processor 
system has to offer 

There are three distinct areas ofvast 
improvement for starters: 

* Automatic up-dating of ledger and 
daybook 

* Clearly legible information-because 
it is printed. 

■3t Up-to-date analysis of all sales,pur¬ 
chases and expenses with print¬ 
out onto .Nominal Ledger Cards. 

But that's not all the Adler Accounts 
Processonvill do.Forinstance,it will 
type and calculate and analyse your 
invoices.It will also give you an auto¬ 



matic typing system for your circulars, 
debt collecting reminders, etc. 

And the sum result? Efficiency 
iraproved.Time saved Human error 
eliminated. 

Why not contact us now. 


PHONE 01-407 3191 

Phone or write for a complete appraisal ora demonstration of the Adler Accounts Ftocessae 


[ Xhfflg. _ - _ 

I Trie_ 

| Company Address. 


I__ 


Vast to: Adler Business Computers Lid, ] 

Uti-15-i Borough High Street; London SHI ILK j 



East European communist 
states. 

What is shocking is that some 
Labour Party people, who know 
better, give credence to such 
ideas. Unfortunately, even some 
in the Parliamentary leadership 
have accused the NEC of trying 
to cre a te an Ease European- 
type system. Such accusations 
are irresponsible and do great 
harm oo the party, giving com¬ 
fort and sustenance to Labour's 
political opponents. 

What the general public 
makes of this, God alone knows. 
Same who have written to me 
really have believed that die 
Parliamentary Labour Party has 
been- excluded from any repre¬ 
sentation on the C ommitte e of 
Enquiry, Actually, die original. 

, proposal from the trade tmibri J 
leaders did nor indude PLP 
representation. It was die NEC 
who insisted that the Leader 
and Deputy Leader of the PLP 
should be on the committee. It' 
should also be noted that out 
of the 14 members of the en¬ 
quiry committee, eight are 
MPs. 

Possibly what is upsetting to 
the NECfs critics is that the 
political complexion of its mem¬ 
bers is not to the.liking of a 
majority of Labour MPs. Even 
that is thrown into doubt, how¬ 
ever, by the fact that less than 
half the PLP actually voted.for 
the Shadow Cabinet resolution 
which was recently put to a 
special PLP meeting. 

Why, then, have there been 
such demands for greater de¬ 
mocracy and accountability 
from Labour’s grass-roots? Such ■ 
demands do not come out of 
the blue. There are well- 
founded reasons for them. 

Over the years, Labour Party 
members, both in the constitu¬ 
encies and the trade unions,, 
have felt ihat their views were 
too often ignored, that their 
conferences were considered to 
be merely talking-shops, and 
that some MPs, once elected, 
acted as if the grass-roots sim¬ 
ply did not matter. For them, 
the list of ex-Min isters who had 
deserted the party’s ranks was 
far too long. It is not; therefore, 


surprising that they -now want 
to ihave more say in tile par ty's 
affairs. 

Incidentally, this upsurge to¬ 
wards a greater democracy is 
the very opposite of what hap¬ 
pens in the East European com¬ 
munist parties. When ah 
attempt was made to democra¬ 
tize the Czechoslovakian party 
wkh its party’s leadership’s 
blessing, it was suppressed by 
Warsaw Pact tanks and troops, 
and that suppression continues, 
as witnessed recently by the 
arrest and imprisonment of sup¬ 
porters of Charter 77. The NEC 
have' come out in dear opposi¬ 
tion to die Czech repression. 

One is therefore entitled to 
ask those who 'are so vocally 
and violently opposed . to the 
-NEC,, what precisely they-are 
opposed bo? Surely It •' cannot 
be opposition to Marxism. After i 
all, the Labour Party had a ; 
general secretary, • Lea Wil- ; 
bams, who wrote a' pamphlet, : 
What is Marxism, and the party, I 
issued a centenary edition of j 
the communist manifesto, wkh ! 
a foreword by Harold Laski.. 
Shirley Williams has said she 
agrees with. Tony Benn that 
there should be more open gov¬ 
ernment. Hardly anyone says 
they wont the House of Lords 
and agree that it should be 
abolished. Are they perhaps' as 
Hugh Gaiislrill was for a period, 
against Clause IV of the party’s 
constitution? 

There is room for an inquiry, 
so that Labour can strengthen 
its finances, and build up its 
membership and organization in 
the field. It is also important 
to further democratize Labour's 
procedures at conference, 
which means looking at the 
trade, unions’ block voce, the 
election of their delegates to 
Labour’s annual conference and. 
the basis upon which they 
affiliate. 

Providing the NEC is given 
fair treatment by the media, 
the Labour Party has everything 
to gain from this enquiry.' 

Times Newspapers Ltd, 1979. 

The author is Labour 
MP for Liverpool, Wilton 


The debate on jury vetting has 
tended to' concentrate on the. 
desiralrilhy or‘otherwise of the 
practice. But the. Attorney 
General’s guidelines allowing 
vetting to take place in certain 
circumstHiices—-m politically 
sensitive and terrorist-cases and 
trials . involving" professional 
criminal gnga—-assume, and it 
has- been generally accepted, 
that the ‘prosecution has the 
light Co challenge jurors with¬ 
out having reasons.. - y-. 

There is a strong argument, 
however, ifor" saying’ tirar. prosed 
cution has no such legal .right 
and .that, tfaecefa r e the- i*ait^x>£ - 

Both, the prosecution aind the 
defence have the right to in¬ 
spect : the. - list of potential 
jurors. At the trial, the defence 
has the statutory ,ri#it to cfcal- 
. lenge up to three-jurors with¬ 
out gating reasons. Apart from 
those " peremptory ” defence 
challenges, both defence and 
prosecution can. challenge any 
number of jurors for cause. 
Where the defence seeks to 
challenge for cause, that cause 
must be thown -and- proved in 
■ court. . 

The prosecution, is in .a-dif¬ 
ferent- position.' A statute of 
1305 laid down: “if they that 
sue for the king will challenge 
any of those jurors, they shall 
assign a cause ctertaan; and the 
truth of ■ the, same challenge 
.«bjrii be inquired-of - according 
to the -custom of the court.”- ■ 

The. custom-of the court be¬ 
came^ and remains, that, the 
prosecution do not at practice ' 
have to prove their cause. They - 
are allowed . to. tell. jurors to 
whom they object-to “-stand, by 
for the Grown “ without giving 
their reason. .: 

If the jury can be filed with 
other jurors on the same: panel, 
unobjectionable to the prosecu-. 
tion, the stand-by jurors are 
forgotten. But if the panel runs 
out, . tile stand-by jurors - are 
recalled and the prosecution 


; - 6 The;Attorney ^ 
General now 
- - has the* / 

! opportunity - 
. toput an- ; 
end to this •- 
legally 


iv pfactfce; 


must then prove its -groapds 
for challenge in exactly the 
same way as the defence- It 
is only very rarely . that ~ an 
. entire panel as used up. 

' The prosecution • does - not, 
therefore, usually have to .prove 
a cause. Under the 1305 Act, 
however, fhey have to have, a 
“ cause certain ”, the definition 
of which is a matter of law. 
The first ~ ground en titl i ng ti>e 
prosecution to ask a . jcuur- to 
stand by is tfcal he or die ; is 
meligfljle for, or. disgualified 
from, jury service under the 
Juries Act 1974, for instance 
for being - aged over _ 65, or 
having- been sent to prison for 
five years or more. . . -._ . . 

The second ground is that a 
juerar:has.a.bias or interests.in 
the' case. The terms bias and 
interest have accepted legal 
- meanings which apply not-just 
to jurors: but. to -all kinds- of 
adjudicators—judges and mag¬ 
istrates foe instance. . 

' The coarts have stressed that 
those . words . do . not mean 
merely tint the person holds 
strong . opinions - on a matter 
which might be germane to the 
case. There must tie some pre¬ 
determined or self-interested 
attitude to the particular prose¬ 
cutor, or defendant, .witness or 


crime, winch' will c 
juror’s mind to the 
1ms' to try. 

Reports of trials 
- seventeenth century 
show repeatedly that ‘ 
have refused to let 
challenged an an. 
grounds: and that af 
reflected in the 197 
Practice Direction 
stares: 

“It isr contrary -to e 
-.practice for . juror: 
excused on . more 
grounds nuch as rao 
or political beliefs c 
J riOD.”.. - ”■ : 

Vn *The.-Attorney - 
guidelines on vetting, a 
• in .1975. say sometro 
.-gether different The 
for the . assembling 

prosecution of all ^po 
■ matiou -on jurors 
reference to the fil 
Specwl Brandi, the 
. the Criminal Records 
The guidelines als 
'for, jurors to be askei 
by for a mass of "reas 
go fv^heyuia'imas'b 
for instance ' “that 
strong reason for beii 
a juror might be sust 
•' improper approaches 
r be influenced, in arr 
. verdict, by extreme 
radal or sunilar com 
might, reveal to other 
heard by him while 
was. sitting in earner 
It appears, there! 
the guidelines, with, 
-ence to the courts ar 
statutory authority, a 
grounds that the 
.established as amo-. 
good cause for pu 
c h all e nging a. juror. ' 
ney General, who is 
the guidelines, now 
' opportunity to put : 
this legally doubtful 
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On the boil 
over eating 
British 

Daring the intermission there 
has been rime to titink. Since 
; it seems a sight early to be 
thinking about next year's 
presidential election,. I have 
been thinking .instead about 
food. Those thoughts, added, to 
a couple of experiences during 
the period, have driven me so 
this profound conclusion: that 
food is now almost the only 
area of our culture where 
blatant rod outspoken prejudice 
remains socially acceptable. 

My story begins with the 
energv crisis of the-early sum¬ 
mer. When it was at its peak, 
I wrote an article., for the 
Sunday Business Section of The 
Xeic York Times arguing that, 
compared with Europeans, 
Americans consume energy 
profligately- 

Among my examples I cited 
the American kitchen. - stuffed 
with gadgets for ; . perfonpipg 
functions which either do nit 
need performing or which can 
be accomplished simply enough 
by hand. In particular, I pin¬ 
pointed the automatic food pro¬ 
cessor and the deplorable effect 
it has had on American cooks, 
encouraging them to -mesa 
everything into a grey-green 
pulp. 

I had struck ■ au exposed 
nerve. What made my critics 
fume was that such observa¬ 
tions should come from an 
Englishman. For one of die. 

truths I'-hich Americans^, hold 

to be .'■-elf-evident is tint Soft, 
lish food is deplorable': a safe' 


subject, as we shall see a bit 
later, for stock jokes. 

Among the letters The New 
York Times printed in rebuoal 
of my article was a scorcher 
from Vermont. “May I ask", 
fumed the correspondent, 

‘ whether an Englishman is 
really qualified to judge food 
prepa ration ... as a;‘nonde¬ 
script puree, generally greyish 
green ’ ? ” He concluded . bic- 
ffigly: “May I suggest that 
Michael Leapman torn his atten¬ 
tion towards such equally per¬ 
tinent facts as the reduction of 
British, energy in the overcook-., 
mg of English beef, lamb and 
vegetables ? ” 

Others were >provoked to 
wsdert-rangiM attacks. A long: 
letter from California dismissed 
mjr article as “vintage native 
left-wing caw adding for good 
measure: ** It was precisely 
that, f suppose, which com¬ 
mended It to The New York 
Times. u . 

An industrialist opined: “No 
doubt he has ‘ garnered "bis 
wisdom from his homeland, 


power tn a. world pauper in" 
two geoeratioas.” 

Left breathless - - by the 
ferocity of these reactions, ‘ I 
let the matter stew, if you 
will forgive the expression, for 
a few months. I was,persuaded 
to bring-it. to-the boil again-by 
the news 'that the Imperial 
Group of. Britain was thinking 
of taking over, the ■ Howard 
Johnson group of restaurants 
and motels which proliferate 
along American, highways.' 

Although Howard Johnson’s. 

Hpjo to the r ca§D03Centi—-are 

now only one of scores of road-. 


side food and bed chains; they 
were one of the first. Anrart 
caps who grew up on their 
fried clams and ice 'cream are 
still inspired -, to nostalgia by 
the.titriform orange roofs, with 
spires that' Can be seen For 
miles. " '• • • 

In the title story of his book, 
The- Oranging of America, the 
author." Max ■ Apple- fantasizes 
about -how Howard Johnson Ht 
upon the sixes for ms oases by 
being ■■ driven 1 '- around' in a 
limousine fitted with - an ice 
cream ■> forezisr and stopping; 
when, he felt tired or hungry. 
Thuslih'e _ chain visy part 'of" 
American folklore. . i, ... 

-To be preciise, it was not the 
news . of' the takeover,. itself 
■ which provoked'' me," but" the 
local - reaction to it. Senator 
John Tower, a Republican from 

Texas, ! ' wrote a ' whimsical 
article (though it was. a heavy, 
Texan , .brand of whimsy) in 
-protest at the planned takeover. 

“ The tiiought of hundreds of 
Howard 'Johnson’s restaurants, 
along our broad, interstate 
highways flying the- Union 
. Jack almost more;' than any 
. kecreantUrdhs...- red-^dodedr 
.'American can take. '... . Is .this ' 
the way for an. old -honoured 
ally, to act?,.Are nearly two 
centuries of. .cultured, economic 
and military alliance now bang¬ 
ing in the balance?’’ 

■ Then came- the ..joke* .about 
' British. food i ‘ i -suspect ‘ that 
ntjvr the hungry traveller..- , 
will- : .slfo into -the clean,' 
sparltiiiig booth .mod Open ! the 
menu . to consider ^ JMt .fried 
dams,' chicken .'an d - burgers, 
but steak-and-kidney _pfe, York¬ 
shire- pudding,. Deyo.nV'clotted 
cream or* even—heaven forbid 
haggis.” -Jfr. mighty- r 'he--sue- 

: gefoid,'w'd^majdfit^p. towdros: 


the recolmnzation- of America. 

“ Ah, what devious ways doth 
perfidious Albion employ to 
reestablish the Empire! 

. Scarcely had I recovered 
from that fricassde of exclama¬ 
tion marks titan The New York 
Tones took it. into its head to 
editorialize, on. the threat to 
Howard Jofesson. The item 
began msarmmgly enough, 
appearing to dismiss as piffle 
die suggestion that a takeover 
might mean “ ghastly British 
.food . along highways .of „the. 
hew : world 3 ?.' It even went“oo 
to- Say-lsome nice tilings about 

bur * superb roast beef, great 
’'-marmalade. and even steak- 
and-oyster pudding ”, .but could 
not- resist ending on a bitter, 
note,, with a jibe about. warm 
•beer. 

Now you can see how ail this 
would-be too much to bear for" 
a. - sensitive reporter " vying 
diligently, to comUne loyalty 
in ' his native ' country wim 
respect-> for the fend of his • 
temporary adoption. Fortifying 
myself with an . even-handed 
rocktail • (alternate . sips of 
Scotch and bourbon), I dipped 
toy pen into a blueberry milk 
^ake and sent off a letter to 
the editor It was, if I soy so 
. myself; something of a tour de 
force. ■ While : ostensibly an 
attack <m unreasoned (I.ahnost. 
wrote, unseasoned) .prejudice 
against. British, food, l managed' 
to include within , its 400 words 
•four twany-prejudiced attacks 
on the cuisine or manners of" 
France,; .HoUand. Texas and 
Mexico*“ 

•;.I charged, -ihe French wftb 
■ zrrogauce,.;the . Texans-', with 
eating, nothing but the undufin- 
.pushed fopd .of Mesico. aatfe the^ 


cooked chips smott 
mayonnaise. Sure e: 
mails were soon i 
letters defending m 
victims. “ If Mr Leap 
knew Dutch food,” 
Pennsylvania critic, . 
have leapt at the 
sneer at. Huts pot, 
similar robust prodi 
culinary art ot the 
tries" 

One of many attra 
. ties of New Yorker* 
.is. that they..will , wn 
yotr if they agree v- 
readay a® if-thay. do 
also received some 
support. The most 
oddly enough, was 
Such Tetters are usui 
but-this one, althoug' 
began with a defenc 
■cuisine, was -. a 
courtesy. ... 

The writer was k 
praise of British Foor 
watering shortbread 
cakes, endless ,m- . 
preparing shellfisl 
and berry jams, sp 
food and wonderful 
is: more, the British 
most polite people a 
' coo tin u ally sincere 
Of the-earth, on any 

Southings are get 
At last we-are begin 
down those overco 
tables, but there: Is 
to go' yet. When I 
■'Americatri- that I' 
fond of haggis and 
beer actually taste 
room temperature, 
shoot, me an .uncon 
gfepce . and start to 
'abwit next .year’s 
-election. 
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r George Isaacs, PC, ■who 
Minister of 'Labour nod 
ooal Service from July 
I to January.'.1951, and 

ister oE ..Pensions from 
lary to October'.1951T died 
Ipril 26. He was 95. ..... 
aaes bad been ' general 
etary of .the National' 
ety of Operative Printers 
Assistants for nearly 35 
& when he came suddenly 
political . prominence, 
ough known in' trade onion' 


MR REGINALD MAUDLING 

High office in both state and party 



Lord Allan of 
Kilmahew 


It 


ies as a highly competent: 
inzer and a shrewd nego- 
v, his .appointment caused 
s surprise. He administered 
affairs of- the department 
□g five and a half .difficult 
s; handled the; complexities 
1 lemobil katri op and resetrie- 
t; was constantly harassed 
unofficial': strikes; '-and' 
Ted the national' :Service 
through the 'Commons. To 
e tasks he brought '.energy^ 
age and a .thorough under- 
ding. of the- minds', of', 
foyers and workers. Both 
> trusted him, and lie could' 
to union members' in 'the 
t, colloquial. terms : which' 
understood.' '- ‘ - 

; rarely - intervened ^ per- 
By in industrial disputes, 
was sometimes accused of 
ing decisiveness, but he was; 
bfe of prompt action;when 
hought it necessary. 

:t>rge Alfred Isaacs was 
in 1863'ii) Finsbury, and 
1 to boast that he had; 
iters' ink in bis Veins. His 
;r .. and ..graixlfotiier.’had. 
:ed in the trade, and so. 
his great grandfather, who 
been a Chartist and a 
itory of the Tolpnddle 
yrs’ petition. As a schooL 
George sold newspapers 
peddled packets of tea-in 
on. Wien in later life 
body ntad£ fan of- his 
- ley accent, he retorted: 
university was *0x010, not 
rd”- •• 

began ii) printing as-a 
•»rs* boy, then became la 
one room- assistant and an 
e worker for the. union 
known as Natsopa, and at. 
i became general secretary, 
lacs entered the Com- 
; in 1923 as Labour member. 
Iravesend, and became PPS. 
. BL Thomas. He lost the 
in 1924 but sat for North 
hwark from 1929 until 
itedin the general ejection 
131. In 1939 be won a by-: 
ion there, and, when the 
became parr of Southwark 
ion. he stayed on -there 
ins retirement in 1959.' ,. 


The... Rt Hon. Reginald 
Maudling. MP, : who died qn 
February . 14, atiheage of 61, 

was one \ of : the .rinse-, distin¬ 
guished and - influential, .figures' 
in .British politics until' his., 
rCfiiKHQtion r as. Home Secretary 
in-the-summer of. 1972. It was. 
a tribute both to his own 
courage and to the high regard 
of-his.parliamentary colleagues 
that,.'though the unhappy cir¬ 
cumstances ..-which occasioned 
his ' resignation were . widely 
assumed at the time to involve 
his political. eclipse, he was 
'.before very - long commanding 
attention again in the House of 
.Co mmon s' and m the' countay. 
He had held, high - office in 
^successive. Conservative admini- 
stratipns in the 1960s and, after 
challenging Edward Heath for: 
.the leadership of- the party 
while In opposition in 1965, he 
became bis deputy. .He was a 
statesman of moderate, humane 
and liberal outlook-m whom 
intellect was most happily com¬ 
bined with a charming geniality 
of manner. If he appeared 
-rather indolent,. it. was due to 
his ample frame and casual air, 
which tended ‘to. disguise,' except, 
from-those who knew fain well, 

■ the quickest and most .percep¬ 
tive of minds.' He. was, for 
instance, .one of the few modern 
Chancellors bf the Exchequer 
who could discuss.' economic 
affairs on. equal terms with the 
Treasury experts. 

Reginald Maudling was bom 
in .London on .March 7, .1917,. 
the son of : a modestly successful 
City actuary. From Merchant 
Taylors* School, where,, in' the 
words, bf. one of his old m as ter s , 
“he.was a boy who.did well 
without appearing to do . any 
work”, he went as a scholar to 
Merton College, Oxford,' gafnrng 
a.- first in Greats. Perhaps - sur-. 
prisingly,-he took no port in 
university politics. “ 

He was called to foe Bar in 
1940 and during the Second 
World War served first with. In¬ 
telligence in the Royal Air 
Force (he . was unfit for fiying 
duties because of defective eye¬ 
sight) and then as private secre¬ 
tary to Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
the Liberal leader, who was 
Minister for. Air. ' 

-'.-In 1945 be contested Heston 
and Isleworth, but unsuccess- 
iully, and then for- five: years 
served the most valuable of 
political apprenticeships under 


R, A. Butler in the Conservative 
Research.- Department, working' 
alongside Iain Macleod. and 
Enoch Powell and-becommg 
head, of the economic; section. 
In tiie general election' of 1950 
he unseated Labour’at Barnet. 

Witfaki cm> years of. entering 
the House he -was taken into the 
ChurchnM government asParlia- 
mentaiy Secretary to die Mims- 
try of.Civil Aviation. He became 
.EcoDOntic Secretary no the 
Treasury a year. later and 
Minister afScppi^y ifl IBS. In 
1957, -as Fapmumr General in . 
the Macmillan yAmimc r rafr nnj 
be was selected by- tiie Prime 
Minister to eooduct tiie pro¬ 
longed and ' somewhat half- 
hearted aatempt to negotiate 
Britain’s "entry shto Europe 
through fine proposed Free 
Trade Areal The British .initia¬ 
tive came'- to nothing— tiie 
Treaty of Rome had been signed 
die. prevMwa. year—and. Maud- 
ling attracted some blame 
for the failure. In November, 
1959 EFTA was set up and 
MaudUng played has part in 
nwUnf k tiie success which it 
was. 

It was in 1961 that Maudling’s 
service in the major offices of 
State began, first the Colonial 
Office for-a year, then the 
Treasury from July 1963 until 
the faH of. the Conservative 
Government in .October 1964; 
then, after six years in opposi¬ 
tion, the Home Office, where he 
had bis full share of dealing 
with the problems of violence in 
Northern Ireland. 

When Maudling succeeded 
' Iain Macleod as Colonial Secre¬ 
tary, decolonization was already 
the order of the day, and while 
tiie Southern Rhodesian quest- 
oon bad not yet become acute, 
be inherited . two difficult 
problems—elections in Northern 
Rhodesia (Zambia), which bad 
led to violence, and Kenya. In 
the former, a step towards the 
dissolution, of the Federation, 
he made, concessions to the 
Africans displeasing to Sir Roy 
Welensky, tiie Federal Prime 
Minister, and to some , of his 
conservative- colleagues. It was 
in the achievement of Kenyan 
independence that be made his 
mark. He. visited Kenya in 
November 1961, and in the 
' following February succeeded, 
at the Co ns t ituti onal Conference 
at Lancaster House, in recon¬ 
ciling the conflicting -parties. 



Kami and Kadu, by the plan 
which he-put forward for the 
framework of a constitution. 
Maudfing’s experience of the 
Colonial Office was a happy one. 
He got on well with Africans 
and managed to disarm criticism 
from the right of the Conserva¬ 
tive party more easily than his 
predecessor had been able to do. 

It was soon after Maudling 
became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he emerged as 
a candidate for the leadership 
ox the party which would have 
made mm tiie next Prime Mini- 
.Bier. In October, 1963, Harold 
Macmillan had announced his 
intention of resigning the 
Premiership, and it seemed that 
Reginald Maudling had a 
chance of succeeding — a news¬ 
paper. poll made him the 
favoured candidate of the 
majority of Conservatives MPs, 
but a poor performance at die 
party conference, and the con¬ 
solidation of support for sev¬ 
eral senior colleagues, elimin¬ 
ated him. Once again, after Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home's short 
period of leadership bf the 
party, first in office, and then 


in opposition, Maudling was 
backed by many to win in the 
election of a successor. In the 
event he lost by 133 votes to 
Edward Heath’s 150. Home had 
appointed Maudling a spokes¬ 
man on foreign affairs in his 
Shadow Cabinet: Heath made 
him Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition and spokesman on 
Commonwealth and Colonial 
Affairs. It was in this 
capacity that he worked, not 
without success, in maintaining 
the unity of his party, and its 
consensus with the Government, 
as the Rhodesian crisis 
developed. 

Reginald Maudling tvas a 
wise politician, not at all a wise 
business man ; and it was a 
tragedy for him thar, while in 
Opposition, he failed to resist 
the temptation of committing 
himself to two dubious business 
ventures which collapsed before 
he could completely extricate 
himself. Of rhe two the more 
serious was tbe failure of the 
Real Estate Fund of America, 
of which he was president be¬ 
tween 1968-69, which led to 


three years of litigation in New 
York and eventually a settle¬ 
ment with the plaintiffs out of 
court. But it was Maudling’s 
entanglement in John Poulson’s 
commercial empire, and the 
latter's bankr uptcy, which 
focussed upon him the sensa¬ 
tional attention of the mass 
media, including a hostile tele¬ 
vision programme which 
compelled him to sue (success¬ 
fully) for libel. 

The trouble started in 1966 
with his joining one of Poulson’s 
companies for which he helped 
to obtain from tbe Maltese 
Government a contract for 
designing thar great white 
elephant of a hospital at Gozo 
(which in the end cost the 
British tax-payer 51.600,000) ; ir 
lasted until July 1977 when the 
House of Commons received the 
report of a Select Committee 
upon his and rwo other Mem¬ 
bers* involvement with Poulson. 
Maudling had not, it transpired, 
received a salary for has ser¬ 
vices, but he had obtained, in 
lieu, from Poulson a large con¬ 
tribution to the Adeline Genee 
Theatre 3t East Grinstead, a 
non-commercial enterprise to 
wtfich his wife, the former 
actress Beryl Laverick. was de¬ 
rated and which was £4,000 in 
debt; nor was he accused of any 
financial i m pro pri ety in regard 
to the Goto project. He was 
criticized for leading the 
Maltese Government to believe 
thar he could exercise influence 
at home on their behalf and was 
found to be at fault in not 
declaring his interest to the 
House when aid to Malta was 
being discussed in the summer 
of 1967. The majority of his col¬ 
leagues did not take, however, 
too grave a view, especially 
after Mr Heath had spoken 
strongly on his behalf when 
the report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee was debated on Julv 26. 
1977. A motion by some Labour 
backbenchers to expel him from 
the Commons was defeated by 
324 votes to 97. In fact, it was 
not this which had prompted 
him to resign as Home Secre¬ 
tary four years before. It was 
simply, as Mr Heath explained, 
because of the Home Secre¬ 
tary's technical responsibility 
for the Metropolitan Police who 
were likely to be engaged in 
enquiries into Poulson’s bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

The Prime Minister, while 
respecting his scruples and 


accepting his resignation, 
showed his confidence in 
Maudling’s integrity by offer¬ 
ing him at once another post in 
the Government; but he 
declined, and retired from tbe 
limelight. Margaret Thatcher 
brought him onto the stage 
after her election as leader of 
the party in February 1975, as 
Shadow Foreign Secretary, a 
past in which he vigorously 
supported Britain's commitment 
:o the European Community 
and condemned the Soviet 
Union's failure to carry out its 
obligations under the Helsinki 
Final Act. He was replaced by 
John Davies in November 
1976. 

After July 1977. it was evident 
that a return to the high place 
which he had held in British 

S olitics was improbable, but 
is advice was sought and 
respected, especially on 
Rhodesia, a matter on which he 
upheld till the end the principle 
of British responsibility. As a 
Privy Councillor he was liable 
to catch the Speaker's eve and 
his parliamentary interventions 
were always very much to the 
point. It was sad that 
imprudent business associations 
should have interrupted so 
promising a career: but a 
scandal lasting seven years, 
however exaggerated, ’is a 
serious impediment to a poli¬ 
tician. It is a cautionary taie 
for British parliamentarians 
whose ridiculously low salaries 
tempt them to listen to the 
blandishments of speculators. 

The contrast that stands out 
is between bis naive and 
perhaps greedy mistakes in 
business and his thoughtful 
and steady prudence in 
politics, when his career was 
a generous and unselfish one. 
Of tbe four Young Conserva¬ 
tives who entered Parliament 
in 1950, Reginald Maudling, 
Iain Macleod, Edward 
Heath and Enoch Powell, 
Maudling had die least dynamic 
personal ambition but the 
steadiest and calmest political 
judgment, the most generous 
and warmly human political 
viewpoint. He muddled a part 
of his life, but ir is his poiiiical 
actions and his quality of 
statesmanship which wifi be 
remembered. 

He married, in 1939, Beryl 
Laverick. They had three sons 
and one daughter. 


r John 
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e Rt Hon Mr John Davies, 

, FCA, MP, who died, on 
4 aged 63, was a business- 
turned , Parliamentarian 
became a Cabinet Minister" 
;t overnight. If in political 
he failed to .match the 

vomenta which inackedbis 
:r cireer in commerce, this 
perhaps because he came 
arliameocary _ politics too 
md to bffice'too soon.' 
was already 54 when Be 
ed the House of Commons, 
Conservative "member,--for' 
sford, in the general elec- 
of 1970. Previously, he.had 
(Erector-general of - the 
^deration of British ■ Indus- 
ind before that vic&chair-. 
and managing director,'of. 
-Mex and BP Limited. ' 
axk Emerson Harding 
-3S, barn ■" in London do 
.ary 8, 1916 and educated .'at 


. ui accountant by profession,; 
his father.. He q ua l i fi e d 
before the war—in. wfcicbl 
a served mfo “■ the 9tff 
‘jured Division and.wilh.the 
jined Operations Experi- 
al Establishment. •' 
ning the Anglo-Irani an Oil 
..oany, subsequently ’ the 
’.sh Petroleum Company, in 

he worked fo London, 
ihblm and Paris. Other 
ficarions apart, he was s 
derable linguist, speaking 
languages besides his own, 
ie rose rapidly. He became 
irecror of. BP. Trading. 
:ed and in 1961 managing 
tor of Sbell-Mex and BP. 
remained with tbe group 
1965, when the .GBI was 
id by amalgamating the. old 
ration-of British Industries 
two other. bodies, the 
;h Employers* Confeoera- 
and the National Associa- 
* of British-Manufacturer 
■s became the first director- 
-al of the new and increes- 
influential walraoA and 
soon its ; most. familiar 
■sman, largely because of 
frequent appearances on 
:sion. He had a good, tele-, 
i presence. He seemed to • 
the medium, and quiddjr. 
fished himself in the public 
as a figure of consequence 
he sphere of industrial 


iere of inc 


:'er four years Be; deter*' 
d to seek a wider role in 
c affairs. Resigning from 
2BI in 1969, be let it be 
u that be was available as 
mservarive candidate. He 
joined the board of'HSJL, 
^el, the merchant bank, and 
about finding a cbnstitu- 
. Adopted and returned.for 
sford in 1970, he held the. 
until ill-health caused him 
esign. He could scarcely- 
• expected, much less fore-; 
;.the; .rapid' advancement - . 
was ; in -follow.. ... 'V : ’ 

ming into- parliament ffqm. 


'the world of business Davies 
had no great'experience as. a 
campaigningpolitician ., .and 
found at difficult Kr adjust to 
the rough .and tumble.. of the.. 
House of- Commons. At the des- 
patch -bbx^ he was often caught 
guar j by- the impromptu, 
question from.the. Opposition 
benches; and those who knew 
his' undoubted ability; and .sin¬ 
cerity found, it peinfua to watch 
his iqjparently amateur perfoc- 
inance. '>.■ ; 

"But itt 'a sense" he was a 
. victim df political .drcumstances 
because he^'niore than, most ini 
the Heath ‘ administration, xe- 
mrued • in 1970, was committed 
to the; partes policy of refrain¬ 
ing from government interven¬ 
tion in Industry and of allowing 
market forces . to - prevmL ^ n " 
deed, at the Conservative party 
conference-in 1970, he declared 
to the obvious approval of the 
delegateswill : not bolster 
up or bale put companies where 
I can see no end to the process 
pf prbppHig .them up. 5 * • 

' It was ; fins laane dudss ” 
-theory with winch John Davies's, 
name.came to be Indeed -for the 
re* .of thar Parliament. But, as 
with incomes policy, • so with 
.'industrial-.policy, the Conserva- 
.tiye ;go vern ment .was forced'to. 
msdse-si Uncurii and in the'1970; 
;71--session it bad. to rescue 
Rolls-Royce "by partial uanorial- 
ization, and-ta provide govern¬ 
ment \aid for Upper Clyde Ship¬ 
builders. 

■Davies, by then Secreta r y of 
State' for Trade and. Industry, 
took the-yiew. that whue the 
assistance ‘ to' UCS basic¬ 

ally against the government’s 
■strategy,. .it was; essential to ; 
preserve. esnpTbysnmHr tiie | 

Clyde. 'Before.long, with unem;, 

ployment rising, tiie' . govers- 
ment Bad - ‘7 tio' ... stimulate 
industrial . activity through' 
reduced taxation.' a nd ' b rought 
forward a- new- system of 
regional; developmeitt grants. 
Me Davies told the; Commons 
that .tiie government ■ wasj 
appointing an . wdusnrial deve* ■ 
lopment-board, - to. .advise da ' 
selective assistance .to nidustty^ 
It was a retreat from the policy; 
of "refiiBUig' to hrip “ iame 
ducks u and the IndoBtry BE 
pf. 1972- confirmed the trend. 
It brought o^mosation £nxn a 
number of. Conservative back 
benchers ^toid- from the CBL but 
Mr' . -Davies defended • • ■the 
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Mr George Woodcock, PC, 
CBE, who was General Secre- 
taxy of the' TUC from' 1960 to 
.1969,. died on October 30 at the ■ 
age of 75. It was under his 
leadership that the TUC was 
transformed . from a body of 
protest to one with an accepted 
role in the making of economic 
policy. 

, Under Woodcock's guidance 
the TUC had been persuaded 
to accept-policies of restraiit 
and responsibility which would 
have been unimaginable a few 
years before. As general sec¬ 
retary, though, he did not 
achieve as much' as he hoped 
in reforming the structure of 
.the. movement. Before he left, 
the TUC ; General Council re- 
ceiyed, a massive majority for 
its economic document which 
■included a vohrataiy incomes 
policy, at Croydon, in 1969. 
r He was- the outstendiag trade 
traion r leader of his time. With 
a trained and powerful mind, 
he. established an undisputed 
-domination of the TUC General 
Council at a period of change 
momentous for the movement. 

- Elected general secretary 
in I960, he .had to . move the 
expulsion of- the then Com¬ 
munist-dominated Electrical 

Trades Union a year later. In 
1962 he set <m foot the inquiry 
into . trade union structure 
which, stretched' over several 
years. Bui he was unable to 
persuade. his colleagues to 
accept industrial unionism as 
an ultimate xarget-r-one of his 
rare failures—and a long series 
.of meetings with, groups of 
unions produced tangible 
result, fit 1962 he led the TUC 
Tnrn the National Economic 
Development Council and a part 
in national planning .in spire of 
the reluctance of some of the 
leaders because the Govern¬ 
ment was a Conservative one. 

. After the ejection of a Labour 
Government in 3964 he per¬ 
suaded the TUC to accept the 
then; Mr George Brown’s prices 
and incomes policy. and. indi¬ 
vidual unions to submit wage 
claims to the TUC'before pur¬ 
suing them. He. accepted the 
Government's proposal m to set 
up a Royal. Commisskm -on 
Trade t-Jiuons and Employers’ 
Associations and ^in 19G5 him¬ 
self became a. member - of it. 


Throughout these five years of 
unprecedented development in 
the relations between the trade 
unions and the community. 
Woodcock had a firm hand on 
the reins. Until the return of 
the Labour Government he was 
frequently _ opposed by Mr 
Frairic Cousins, general secre¬ 
tary of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, and 
the only member of the TUC 
General CouncH whom Wood¬ 
cock regarded as of comparable 
stature to himself. 

When Cousins departed to 
become Minister of Technology, 
Woodcock felt himself fit 
lonely eminence. During his 
years of office. he had become 
a, public figure. His bushy eye¬ 
brows, silvery hair and unin¬ 
hibited comments on industrial 
affairs were familiar to every 
television viewer. His -name was 
constantly in the papers. People 
who had formerly described 
him as aloof now began to 
speak of bis arrogance. But 
though he regarded and some¬ 
times spoke of his colleagues 
as individuals .with something 
not far short contempt, be 
retained a _deep respect for 
their collective good sense. In 
almost a mystical way. as it 
seemed to him, they became 
the embodiment of generations 
of experience. Be would do 
his utmost to persuade them, 
usually successfully, bur he 
would not tty to circumvent 
their decisions. On more titan 
one occasion, he deliberately 
refrained from giving the 
leadership they were looking 
for, so that they could reach 
an untrammelled decision. 

Nobody found him an easy 
colleague, partly because he did 
not hide fais feelings. During 
- his period as assistant general 
secretary of the TUC he 
chafed increasingly tinder the 
leadership of Sir Vincent Tew- 
son and for a considerable 
period the two men were hardly 
on speaking terms. After the 
Labour Government came to 
power his relations with Mr 
Ray Gunter at the Ministry of 
Labour were difficult. On the 
other hand, he often had a 
high regard for men of strong 
personality, even when he dif¬ 
fered from them. 

He made a point or emphaslz- 
ing the non-political character 



National Savings Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, he was appointed 
the staff of the TUC as secre¬ 
tary of the research department 
i in J936 and became assistant 
general secretary ia 1947. He 
was the obvious choice for the 
general secretaryship when Sir 
Vincent Tewson retired in 1960. 

Woodcock was a member of 
the British Guiana Constitu¬ 
tional Commission in 1954, of 
the RoyaJ Commission on the 
Taxation of Profits and Incomes 
from 1952-55, and of the Rat¬ 
cliff e Committee on the Work¬ 
ing of the Monetary System 
from 1957-59. Among positions 
held by him were vice-chairman 
of the National Savings Com¬ 
mittee, rice-president of the 
International Confederation of 
of the TUC. Relations with the Free Trade Unions, and a mem- 
Conservative Government which her of the BBC General Ad- 
ended in 1964 were reasonably visory Council. He was also a 
good until the summer of that, member of the NEDC from 1962 
year, when he became indignant t 0 1969. 

at the government's refusal to Woodcock was one of the 
hurry through legislation to re- most stubborn of trade union 
store trade union legal jmmuni- leaders in fighting a rearguard 
ties which seemed threatened action against the introduction 
by the judgment in the Rqokes 0 f the Prices and Incomes Bill, 
v Barnard case. His attitude with its provisions for enforc- 
encouraged _ some white-collar j n g the prices and incomes 
unions, which had previously policy, during the early part of 
held aloof froui the TUC be- 196G. Haring been defeated on 
cause of its links with the that front, he went on to oppose 
Labour Party, to consider join- within the general council the 
big. The largest white-collar prices and incomes standstill 
union, the National and Local which was announced in July, 
Government Officers’ Associa- h u j again he was unable to pre* 
tion, affiliated in 1963 and The vail, and the general council 
leaders of both the Society of «* reluctantly acquiesced ” in tbe 
Civil Servants and the Insriru- standstill, 
tion of Professional Civil Ser- Throughout this period, too, 
vams tried to persuade their there hung over him the task 


members to join. 


of preparing the TUC’s evidence 


Woodcock was boro on to the Royal Commission for 

October 20, 1904, at Bamber Trade Unions and Employers* 

Bridge, near Preston, where he Associations, of which he was 
began work as a half-timer in a a member, 
cotton mill at the age of 32. In 3953 he was CBE 

He became a member and later appointed. He was made a Privy 

a voluntary official of the Counsellor in 1957 and held 

Weavers* Association and con- hon fellowships, and doctorates 
tinued to work as a weaver until from several universities. After 
he won a TUC scholarship to his retirement from the TUC 
Ruskin College, Oxford, in 1929. he was chairman of the Com- 
He was later awarded a scholar- mission on Industrial Relations 
ship to New College, Oxford, from 1969 to 1971, when he re- 
where he took a urst-class signed in protest at the Con- 
degree in philosophy, politics servative government's Indus- 
arid economics. Still another trial Relations Act. 
scholarship gave him a year of Woodcock was _ a Roman 

post-graduate work at Man- Catholic. He married in 1933 
Chester University, After a Laura M. McKeman, and they 
period in the. Civil Service as a had one son and one daughter. 


It was to the, cheers of Labour 
MPs,-not from the Tories, thar 
the Bill pasted its second read- 
•ihg."• V ;• ■ . 

- Tfiropghcrat Ins period as a . 
minister'and later.as 'Shadow 
minister, vhir' was ■ immensely 
loyal, to . Ilia colleagues .even' 
tbough‘lfe bad'pften spoken out; 
strongly against what proved to 
be the majority -view." : 

In opposition, * 5 . Shadow 
Foreign Secretary,'.‘he found 
Rhodesia the most perplexing of 
hisproblems, '.with ar -strong 
section of rite Tory 9*ty. : d*' 


maudiog an end to sanctions. 1 
Those' who knew him well be¬ 
lieved that worries over the 
future of Rhodesia, had much 
to do with the illness which 

brought him low at the- Conser¬ 
vative party- conference in 
Britton. He . had warned the 
parly in.July,-1978, diter visit¬ 
ing Southern Africa, that he 
feared . a catastrophe if more 
support was not! given, by foe 
Western powers to Mr. Smith 
aod his^provisional government. 


who were working for an inter¬ 
nal settlement. 

When he spoke at foe party 
conference in October, 1978 he 
could not ■' bring him¬ 
self to highlight foe great 
dilemma of .toe Sbadow'Cabinet. 
It was that although a majority 
there might be inclined to op¬ 
pose foe . sanctions' renewal 
Order in foe Commons in foe 
i knowledge that they would be 
1 defeated, such a decision would 
i be followed- by foe Tory peer* 


in the House of Lords and with 
their massive voting strength 
; they would defeat the Order. 

! This vroold have had the effect 
of ending the sanctions arid 
would have gone against the 
United Nations in continuing 
sanctions against Rhodesia. 

It was during this debate that 
Mr Davies was taken ill with 
the malady that was to termin¬ 
ate his career and cause his 
early death. Though he partially 
recovered from brain surgery he 


resigned his parliamentary seat 
in November, 1978. He was 
made a Life Peer in the 1979 
Birthday Honours but was never 
well enough to take the title. 

Besides his home ar Henfield 
in Susses be had a house near 
Cannes with a small vineyard 
producing rough red wine. 
Music was another of his in¬ 
terests. His personal life was a 
happy one. In 1943 he married 
Vera Georgina Bates; they had 
two children. 


Mr Tom Swain, Labour MP 
for Derbyshire, Nortb-East since 
1959, died an March 2 at tbe 
age of 67 after a car crash. He 
had been on the point of 
retiring from the House of 
Commons. Swain, a former 
miner, was a champion of tbe 
miners in tire House and an 
uncompromising left winger. 

In 1967 he was elected chair¬ 
man of rhe miners’ Par/iament- 
ary group. He was largely 
responsible for foe opposition 
to rhe Government’s White 
Paper of riiat year which 
accepted a run-down of the 
industry almost as drastic as 
the forecast of Lord Robens. 
Swain threatened to tear up the 
Paper on the floor of tbe 
Commons; his group forced tbe 
Government to abandon its 
plans of debating foe White 
Paper together with a Bill 
providing £130 million aid for 
coal and jobs for displaced 
miners—rhe issue was debated 
separately. 

Swain abstained over Prices 
and Incomes and voted against 
the Common Market. 

Thomas Henry Swain, who 
was born on October 29, 1911, 
had digested Lenin by the time 
he was 14—thanks to his father 
u a. Bolshevik allergic ro 
authority". He was in the pits 
in time for the 1926 strike 
which he spent sleeping by day 
and at nisht fetching “things 
that others did not need but we 
needed badly.” For five 
months he tramped the country 
—unable ro set foe dole. 

Later he sat on local 
authorities for some 25 years. 

and attended exrra-mural 
courses on economics at 
Sheffield University. In 1965 
he helped get the Government 
remove anomalies in the pay¬ 
ment of industrial injury 
benefits. In 3968 be pressed for 
the dismissal of Mr Cecil King 
from part-time membership oF 
foe National Coal Board. 

He achieved national 
celebrity in July 1970 when iwo 
CS gas cannisters were thrown 
into the chamber 01 the House 
of Commons by IRA supporters. 
MPs moved to quit tbe chamber 
bor Swain smothered one of 
rhe cannisters, shielding die 
stragglers from the effects of 
the smoke until he was over¬ 
come and was taken to 
-hospital. 

He was twice married, first, 
in 1931, to Ruth Hannah, 
daughter of Frank Wooncn. 
They bod six sons and four 
daughters. His wife died in 1969 
■and he married Rosemary 
Fischer, his former secretary'. 


Lord Allan of Kilmahew, 
DSO, OEE, who a“ Mr Robert 
Allan was Conservative MP for. 
South Paddington from 1951 to 
1966, died in Sydney on April 
5 shortly after being taken ill 
on a flight from London. He 
was 64. 

Vie was widely respected 
within the party as a man who 
combined charin with candour 
and good sense. He had been 
PPS 10 Lord Avon, when Mr 
Eden, to Mr Macmillan and 
was a close friend of Mr Heath. 
He had held the posts of 
assistant Whip < 1 953-55 1 : Finan¬ 
cial Sucrerarv, Admiralty (1958- 
59 i; and " Under-Secretary, 
Foreign Office 1 1959-60). 

After leaving political life he 
went into business and was a 
former chairman of foe Long; 
man Group of companies and ot 
foe London board of foe Bank, 
of Scotland. 

He was created a life peer in 
1973 - 

Robert Alexanoer Allan 
was born on July 11, 1914, the 
younger son of the late Claud 
A. Allan, of Kilmahew Castle, 
Cardross, Dunbartonshire, and 
was educated at Harrow, where 
he won the Rothschild Scholar¬ 
ship. He went tD Clare College, 
Cambridge, where he took an 
honours degree in history. He 
was a first-class athlete, and 
ran cross-country for rhe uni- 
versin’. From Clare he went to 
Yale, on rhe Mellon Fellowship. 

He became a lieutenant 
RNVR in 1939 and had a dis¬ 
tinguished war record. A com¬ 
mander at the early age nf 
28, he was awarded the DSO, 
made an OBE, received the 
Croix de Guerre, and was men¬ 
tioned in dispatches. He was 
also made a Commander of the . 
Legion d’Honneur and an 
officer of the American Legion 
of Merit. 

From 1945-46 he served at 
foe British Embassy as Deputy 
Chief of Naval Information. 

After his demobilization 
ATlan became General Manager 
of the Imvstors Chronicle and 
The Bimker and he was also a 
director of rwo other com¬ 
panies. He was the parliamen¬ 
tary chairman of the Docks and 
Harbour Association, and from 
194S to 1952 was president of 
the Civde Flotilla of the 
RNVR. 

In 1945 he had contested 
Dunbartonshire as a Conserva¬ 
tive and was narrowly defeated. 
He fought the newly formed 
constituencv nf West Dunbar¬ 
tonshire at the 1930 generaL 
election and at a by-election in 
foe same division a month later 
but was defeated on both 
occasions. In the general 
election in October. 1951, he 
was returned for South Pad¬ 
dington after a straight fight 
with Labour. 

He married in 1947. Maureen, 
daughter of Harold Stuart- 
Clark. They had one son and 
one daughter. 





Abercorn 


Tbe Duke of Abercorn, 4th 
Duke, died on June 4. at the 
age of 75. He hud fur 13 
years been a Northern Ireland 
senator and also played his part 
in local government. 

Born on February 29. 1904. 
th2 elder son uf tfte third duke, 
he was educated at Eton and 
Sandhurst. He was com¬ 
missioned in the Grenadier 
Guards. He also trained as a 
banker in the City, bur unlike 
his father who had been a 
Conservative MP West¬ 

minster, he contented himself 
with a po'jtical life in the 
government of bis native pro¬ 
vince. From 1949 to 1962 he 
was a member of rhe Senate 
nf die Government of Northern 
Ireland and he had served on 
T\rone council fivm that year. 
He had become Hifo Sheriff nf 
Cn Tyrone in 19-iS. and was 
Lieutenant of the county from 
1951. He succeeded his father 
in 1953. 

He played his part in numer¬ 
ous other sp'iervs of Ulster's 
public life. He was chairman 
of the trustees cf the Ulster 
Museum from 1962. Chancellor 
of_the University of Ulster from 
1970, president of the Royal 
Forestry Society from 196466 
and was a president of the 
International DendroJugicaf 
Union. 

He married, in 1923. Lady 
Mary Kathleen Crichton, sister 
of Lite 5th Earl of Erne. 





Sir Alfred Broughton, who 
died on April 2. aged 76. had 
hsen Labour member for Eaticy 
and Mi'riev <:nco 1949. In the 
Commons he »•« an Opposition 
Whip from I960 to 1964 and a 
member of the Speaker's panel 
of chairmen from 1964 to 1976, 
He came of a medical family 
ivbich had practised in the 
Bat Icy area fur many years. 
Educated at Rcsscll School and 
Downing College. Cambridge, 
he served in the RAFVR in foe 
Second World War and was 
appointed a Deputy Lieutenant 
far the- West Riding in 1971. 
He was knighted for his services 
to'Parliament in 1969. He was 
twice married. 
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Sir John Coheo, who founded 
Tosco Stores, died on March 24 
at the age of 80. 

Better known as Jack Cohen 
and 30 unashamed publicist for 
the n atio nal supermarket chain 
be created in post-war years, be 
was among Britain’s best 
known businessmen and the 
archetypal entrepreneur who 
literally created a major enter¬ 
prise, starting with a street mar¬ 
ket barrow, in his own lifetime. 
He was the acknowledged 
pioneer of supermarket trading 
in Britain and among the first 
to establish small self-selection 
food shops in the late 1940s 
and 1930s in spite of rationing, 
building controls, and shortages 
of foodstuffs. 

Born on October 6. 1898, in 
London's East End as Jacob 
Kohen, fourth surviving child 
of a polish emigre Jew, Avroam, 
Jack experienced a dour and 
controlled childhood. His father 
was a patriarch and Orthodox 
by faim, a skilled tailor by 
trade. Jack had no desire to 
enter tailoring even if he bad 
became a skilled buttonhole 
machinist before reaching a de¬ 
cision at 18 to enlist in the 
Royal Flying Corps. He became 
a rigger at the Roehampton 
kite balloon centre. 

It was during this period that 
he developed breathing trouble 
and a hospital diagnosed a 
broken nose bone .which, had to 
be removed, giving him the 
distinctive pugnacious features 
which later made him known to 
millions. Posted to Egypt, Jack 
found himself back to hospital 
as a survivor of the troop car¬ 
rier Osmanieh, which struck a 
mine in Alexandria harbour on 
New Year’s Eve, 1917. 

Befriended by the Jewish 
community in Alexandria,. he 
became aware for the first time 
of the Balfour Declaration of 
the previous November, and the 
discussion of a national borne 
for the Jewish people was to 
leave a lasting impression on 
hisn. He was demobilized in 
March, 1919, a tougher young 
man and unwilling to return to 
tailoring. His only tangible 
assets were the Victory and 
General Service Medals, a 
weekly medical pension of 40p 
and a £30 demobilization grat¬ 
uity. 

The Labour Exchange, filled 
with young men, bad nothing to 
offer. He was to recall: “ I 
wanted work. This was our 
due.” He spent some time walk¬ 
ing round the street markets of 
East London, and was struck 
by the hordes of bargain hun¬ 
ters milling around the stalls. 
The gratuity was to be invested 
in a stock of surplus NAAFI 
goods available from Eastcheap 
jobbers and wholesalers. 

The modest stock of meat 
pastes, golden syrup, and com- 
- densed milk labelled for .French 
forces were stored in his 
father’s workshop at Darnley 
Road. Hackney, and one Tues¬ 
day in 1919 he borowed a bar- 
row and trundled his first stock 
to Well Street market, nearly, 
and paid an existing stallholder 
one shilling (5p) for some 
space. 

I.ater to enjoy the nickname 
Jack the Slasher, he was a 
natural street salesman. Stand¬ 
ing at the coster’s stall, he 
used a reverse. auctioneering 
technique, lowering his prices. 
Before long he. established 
regular pilches in- Hackney, 
Hoxton. and Caledonian mar- 
. kets, lighting his stalls with 
. Blanchard ou lamps and- soon, 
his trading expanded through¬ 
out London and the Home 
Counties. 

The markets taught Cohen 
the an of wholesaling and buy¬ 
ing in its most rud im e n ta r y 
form. This led to bulk buying 
of soap and later tea, a signifi¬ 
cant development, for he met a 
tea Importer, T. E. Stock well, 
whose initials in conjunction 
with Co were to become 
TESCO. The deals became big¬ 
ger and more ambitious and 
during the 1930s he had be¬ 
come a wholesaler to other 
market traders and toyed with 
the idea of opening shops of 
his own. The first was in Toot¬ 
ing Arcade in South London. 

After the war, Cohen, with a 
Ministry of Food permit, re¬ 
visited the United States to 
study seif service shopping. He 
was to say he was “ flabber¬ 
gasted" by the supermarket 
chains. Stores were gleaming 
palaces, well lit, roomy, clean 
and filled with packaged goods 
denied to a war weary Britain 
still in the grip of controls. On 
bis return he raced the Co-oper¬ 
ative movement into self ser¬ 
vice distribution. His first 
help-yourself stores were criti¬ 
cized by fellow shopkeepers, 
neared in the traditions of per¬ 
sonal service and counter trad¬ 
ing. 

Through the next two de¬ 
cides he was to engage in 
remorseless growth, building 

the first supermarkets and 
bringing to them something of 
the excitement of the street 
markets. His philosophy was 
rn be embraced in the title of 
his biography, Pile It High Sell 
Jt Cheap, and his activities 
attracted constant publicity as 
he fought against one of the 
principal restrictions on self 
service trading—resale price 
maintenance. His battles with 
suppliers for price reductions 
for bulk orders in order to re¬ 
duce prices are now pan of 
retail history. 

Tbe technique of low margin 
and high volume selling created 
a business empire, with bigger 
and blister stores selling non¬ 
food lines, too. Always in tbe 
thick of controversy, Cohen 
ignored a boycott of trading 
stamps organized by his old 
retail adversary Loro Sainsbury 


and Tesco took up the Green 
Shield franchise, later dropped. 

Cohen’s business philosophy 
was simple and he always 
approached every problem in 
terms of the shoppers* reaction. 
A generous supporter of many 
charities, he was a regular 
visitor to Israel and funded 
provision of homes for elderly 
and poor Jews. He enjoyed 
the company of people in die 
world of entertainment and 
horse racing and became a 
Master of 'tbe Worshipful Com¬ 
pany of Carmen. Knighted in 
1989 for services to the eco¬ 
nomy. he never forgot his 
origins and some of his hap¬ 
piest times were spent in more 
recent years renewing friend¬ 
ships with street market 
characters. 

He married, in 1924, Sarah 
Fox. They had two daughters. 


Miss Barbara 
Hutton 


Miss Barbara Hutton, grand¬ 
daughter oE F. W. Woolworth, 
founder of the chain of stores 
which bear his name, died on 
May 11 at the age of 66. She 
was reputed to have inherited 
£6m at the age of seven and it 
was said that by the time sbe 
came of age this had increased 
to £10m. 

She was seven times married. 
One of her husbands was the 
actor Cary Grant and another 
was Baron Gottfried von 
Cramm, the German lawn 
tennis player. By her second 
marriage to Count Kurt Haug- 
witz-R event low, a Dane, she had 
one son, her only child. He 
was killed in an air crash in 
1972. 


Mr Conrad 
Hilton 



Mr Conrad. Hilton, the 
American hotelier whose world¬ 
wide chain of hotels was to be¬ 
come a symbol of modern 
luxury, died on January 3 at 
the age of 91. 

His death removes a charac¬ 
ter in some sort symbolic of 
the post-war social scene, with 
its opulent spending, its osten¬ 
tation, its craze for the high 
and huge, its passion for the 
machine. From modest begin¬ 
nings in New Mexico, Hilton, 
passing from one deal or ven¬ 
ture to another with ever- 
increasing audacity, at length 
became head of a large group 
of over 250 hotels designed for 
the wealthy traveller, which, 
beginning in the United States, 
spread eventually to western 
Europe, Britain, North Africa , 
the near and middle east, and 
away out to Pakistan, Hong¬ 
kong,. Manila and- Tokyo. These 
mohstrous edifices of steel and 
concrete were often doubtful 
architectural assets to the 
landscapes of such cities as Lon¬ 
don, Rome, Athens and Istan¬ 
bul. They were not places to 
which to retire, and had not 
tbe Gemutlichkeit of the quiet, 
lersonal-service hostelries be- 
oved of the country cousin .up 
tor the season or for a shopping 
pree. They were essentially 
designed for the opulent Ameri¬ 
can on tour, and brought in 
considerable tourist trade (for 
example to Egypt and Turkey) 
by careful catering for those 
who expected “everything laid 
on” wherever they went. 

Conrad Nicholson Hilton was 
born in 1888 at San Antonio, 
New Mexico, where his Nor- 
wegian-born father had a 
general store ; and Conrad used 
to say that he was selling pork 
and beans and coffins “ before 
I could see over the top of the 
counter ”. He worked bard and 
saved, and in 1919, having 
raised ‘ a small amount of 
capital, started a dosshouse— 
which did well. This was the 
ultimate ancestor of the huge, 
trim cliff-like New York Hil¬ 
ton, and over 50 of its kind. 

Hilton developed a small 
chain of hotels in Texas in the 
1920s. Tbe Wall Street disaster 
and its aftermath put him tem¬ 
porarily out of step; but he 
found bis feet, and proceeded 
with a series of astute and 
audacious deals which brought 
him at length, in 1945, -to nis 
first major acquisition—the 
2,000-room Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago. His first venture over¬ 
seas was the Caribe Hilton, 
which he built in Puerto Rico 
in 1347. Two years later- he 
won - control of the great Wal¬ 
dorf Astoria Hotel. By 1954 his 
business had reached such 
dimensions that he was able to 
effect the biggest. deal in . tbe 
history 'of the hotel industry, 
paying no less thao £37m for 
the Stader Hotel chain. 

Hilton’s excursions abroad 
did n-ft commend themselves to 
bis fellow-directors, mostly 
middle western and western 
business men, but to humour 
him they set aside a miserly 
S500.000 for a separate inter¬ 
national division. However, the 


event proved that Hilton knew 
best. Ploughing back the profits 
from the Caribe, he built be¬ 
tween 1947 and 1957 eight more 
foreign hotels. He did his best 
to use local architects, decora¬ 
tors, and materials, and made 
a point of including some local 
gastronomic items in his menus. 
There-were' some errors'of 
judgment, of course, but in the 
main the enterprises succeeded. 

Hilton’s mode of financing 
his hotels reduced bis own 
risks to a minimum and gave 
the greatest possible incentive 
to his collaborators to make a 
success of the ventures. His 
usual plan was to depend on 
local capital for the land, 
building, and furnishings, and 
to band over two thirds of 
the profits to the managers 
and keep one third himself. 

Hilton had do cultural 
interests, and was known as a 
philanthropist.. His cuisine 
was quite simple. By nature 
optimistic, he had certain 
traits. He was susceptible to 
flattery, unsuspicious and 
trusting by nature. Behind his 
financial ability be bad an odd 
streak of naivety, which mani¬ 
fested itself in things like 
greeting the opening of a new 
hotel by taking the dance-floor 
with a personable partner. 
Perhaps it was this trait, rather 
than a touch of folia de 
grandeur , which caused him in 
nis later years to see the 
expansion of his chain as a 
factor in the promotion of 
world peace. 

An enthusiastic Roman 
Catholic, Hilton contrived . to 
remain in good odour with 
the Church despite two 
divorces. He had three sons 
by his first marriage, and all 
of them followed him into his 
business. His second wife was 
the actress Zsa Zsa Gabor, by 
whom he had a daughter, and 
he married bis third wife 
two years ago. 


Mr Janies 
Parratt 


Mr James Parratt, CBE, 
chairman of Birds ‘Eye Foods 
from 1956 to 1972, died in Lon¬ 
don on June 14 ax the age of 
66 . 

James Ross Parratt was horn 
in 1912 and educated at Lanc¬ 
ing College and at various uni¬ 
versities m England and on the 
Continent He joined Unilever 
as a management trainee in 
1934 and when war broke out 
he enlisted in the Royal 
Marines, where he rose to the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. At 
the end of the war he resumed 
his career with Unilever, 
joining Crosfield, Watson & 
Gossage Ltd as general man¬ 
ager, and spent two years as 
marketing director of the Dutcn 
subsidiary Lever Zeep St 
Vinolia Ltd. 

Returning to England, he be¬ 
came sales director of HucUon 
& Knight before entering Birds 
Eye in 1953. He became char- 
man in 1956.' 

James Parratt is universally 
regarded as the driving force 
behind the growth of the Bri¬ 
tish frozen food industry and 
he was instrumental in the de¬ 
velopment of Birds Eye from a 
small company with a few 
hundred employees to the big¬ 
gest frozen food company in the 
world. 

It was James Parratt who, in 
1955, introduced the fish finger 
into the nation’s diet but when, 
on the occasion of retirement, 
he was asked what be con¬ 
sidered to be bis greatest 
achievement, be replied: “The 
development of die retail trade's 
attitude to and means of selling 
frozen food". 

At the time wlfen he joined 
Birds Eye there were no more 
than 4,000-5,000 shops selling 
frozen food from dosed top 
cabinets. Today, frozen foods 
are a major and integral part 
of the British grocery trade and 
over 93,000 outlets now sell 
them. . 


Sir James 
Hutchison 


Sir James Hutchison, Bt, 
DSO, the prominent ship¬ 
owner, former Conservative 
Minister, and for two years, 
president of the Assembly of 
the Western European Union, 
died on February 24 at the age 
of 85. 

Hutchison had not only a 
distinguished public career, the 
Second World War brought 
him renown as a man of 
exceptional resource and 
bravery. As tbe main British 
link -with the French section 
of tbe Special Operations 
Executive,' the many-narioned 
group whose members were 
dropped into German-occupied 
Europe to help sabotage the 

German war effort, Hutchi¬ 
son himself shorrlv after 
D-Day—though over 5b at die 
time—was parachuted into 
Normandy ro continue his 
liaison work with French 

resistance forces. So well 
known had Colonel Hutchison, 
as be then was, became to 
the Germans, however, that he 
had decided to have his face 
changed by London plastic 
surgeons before the drop to 
secure effective disguise. 
Known populsily as the 
“ Pimpernel of the Maquis *. 
Hutchison received the DSO 
and tiie Croix de Guerre for 
his wartime exploits and was 
made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. 

James Riley Holt Hutchison 
was born in 1983, a son of tbe 
late Thomas Holt Hutchison, 
from -whom he inherited his 
shipping interests and his love 



Sir Charles Clore, .the finan¬ 
cier and industrialist, whose 
activities greatly influenced the 
development of British busi¬ 
ness died on July 26L He was 
■7.4k'. . 

In -the business world, 
Charles Clore wSl be -chiefly 
remembered for the financial 
acumen he displayed, and the 
success he achieved as a * take¬ 
over bidder,?..- During -- the 
1950s, Clore made expert use 
of “ bid ** techniques to extend 
his commercial; empire and 
personal business influence; 
He, and a few other business¬ 
men came to symbolize tb& 
“take-over bid” in the-public 
mind. And the. mad her in 
which . business ' and public 
hostility to this kind of finan¬ 
cial operation -was gradually, 
modified sheds, interesting 
light on trends in British .indus¬ 
try. and. indeed the economy in 
-general during the past 'few., 
decades. ■ . ” 1 . ; . 

i Clore was bora - in London 
on- Christmas Eve 1904. His. 
parents.. . had . emi g r at ed to 
England/ frdm Russia- s$hHe 
they -were still.. ybmtg: He 
attended a primary- school in 
north London and started work 
in the moderately successful 
textile manufacturing business 
his father had built up. His 
early ventures into business on 
his own account included buy¬ 
ing the South African rights in 
the film of the world champion¬ 
ship fight between Gene 
Tuoney and Jack Dempsey, and 
selling them profitably in South 
Africa, and, with the financial 
help of his family, buying a 
derelict skating rink at Cridtie- 
wood which vmbtn a few years 
he had turned into a successful 
co n c e r n . 

On this bans, he negotiated 
several property transactions, 
notably tbe formation of a 
Syndicate to buy and subse¬ 
quently rebuild die Prince of 
Wales Tbeafre in London. He 
also extended his business 
connexions with South Africa, 
investing especially in gold 
mining companies which proved 
very profitable during the 
Orange Free State gold boom 
in tbe years immediately after 
the Second World War. 

By his early 40s Clore had 
acauired considerable capital 
funds, and die most significant 
move for his future career 
came in 1948. when he bough! 
a substantial interest in. the 
New Century Finance .Compaq?, 
the biggest smgle shareholder 
In a West End Issuing House, 


Investment Registry- ,A- few* 
mbntihs from the' time Clore 
joined its board, Investment 
Registry, in 1951, made an 
i mpor t an t take-over bid for the 
Buckingham-Palace Road store, 
Jfoctierick Gorriase. Soon after, 
acting through paotiier. finance 
company, 1 Clore made a bid for 
one of London’s mad Injury 
hotels, Grosvenor House' (Park 
Lane). Both offers failed ; but. 
they helped establish tbe pat- 
Tern of bold outside attack,.and 
spirited defence.. by existing 
boards of directors, with which 
shareholders and the .public 
wens' to: become increasingly 
-familiar during the 1950s, and 
of, .course,' ’ they . furtfier 
developed • Clore’s financial 
skiSs. f- - . 

These were used with devas¬ 
tating effect in-the two success- 
. ful: bids ' on which, bis reputa¬ 
tion as * a. •. ‘financier - was 
founded ; for J. Sears and Com¬ 
pany . and ,for : the Bentley 
Engineering-group- - Tbese fol¬ 
io wed - Clore’s acquisitdpo, 
privately, . arranged, of tbe 
share capital of the Furness 
a»pbuiidin£ Company, Middles* 
broogfc, in 1951; '.. - ' “V;.f• '• 

.7 To. Clare^-the attraction of 
Sears and its subsidiary. Freer 
man. Hardy and Willis, was 
chiefly tiie 900 shops owned by 
tiie . P'oup. Shareholders 
received an offer for their 
shares ‘ from - Investment 
Registry in early 1953, and 
although advised not to. accept 
by tiie existing board (which 
promised to pay higher divi¬ 
dends in -future, and pointed out 
the substantial value of the 
organization’s freeholds) by tiie 
end of February 1953 Clore had" 



However, Clore’s most daring 
takeover- bid, fen: -'tiie £47m 
. brewery, .-group of Wamey 
..Mann, in' 1959, was - a_ faikire^ 
Clore’s vety success as a'bidder 
drove- the' market prices.'of the 
shares, be wan ted. higher than 
he was.prepared to pay and-—in; 
- large ‘ part -‘-because. ar-v City 
'.^anxiety about tbe damage, that 
...fiercely- fought 'takeover bids 
were at the time apparently 
inflictingvwbusiness reputa-. 
tj ons^-me -Contesc was .settled 
amicably. Significantly Clore’s 
sortie wag followed by a prop¬ 
erty; reorganization by Watney 
■^Mann. 

After the Watney Mann bid, 
Clore devoted himself to tiie 
■ ctdtivation of his -extensive 
property-- interests,. which, -he 
marketed in 1959 through City 
jand Central. Invesofaents, sub¬ 


strong and widely based finan¬ 
cial position.- He grounded off a 
complex, series of shrewd finan¬ 
cial-opoations. by the creation —-...-.—.. .. - 

of ; a . new holding company sequently merg^ with tij, 

which, -through share transac- _ 

done involving .Furness, Bentley 
-Rnginooring and Sears, enabled 
him to realize the. surplus‘jeash: 
created by the reorganization of 
the Sedrs business, in which be 
maintained a substantial'share 
interest. 


won control of a majority of 
the equity shares and had be¬ 
come chairman of the company. 
Subsequently, freeholds ownml 
by- Freeman, Hardy and Willis 
were sold for substantial stuns 
aod long leases acquired in 
their place. Sears was turned 
into a . holding company with 
very strong capital resources 
available for fresh investments. 

Between 1950 .and 1953, 
meanwhile, Clore had acquired 
majority control of Bentley 
Engi n eering, a major company 
in the' lcntping machine busi¬ 
ness. In torn,.Bendey Engineer¬ 
ing, in 1954, made a successful 
bid, again not without resist¬ 
ance from the existing hoard, 
for the shares of the Leicester 
hosieiy and textile machinery 
manufacturers; Mellor Bronjdey. 
add Comp a ny. Thus by- the end- 
of 1954 Clore had built up a 


Supplementary to . Clore’s 
skills as a-financier'were, his 
commercial abilities, although, 
like other takeover bidders ne 
was. often bitterly criticizedTor 
buying his way into business 
fields- in which he. had himself 
no direct experience. The years 
after 1954 saw him concerned, 
chiefly' with reorganizing •• the. 
Sears group and striving to. 
develop ' the business more 
profitably. Through several' 
notable acquisitions it : devel¬ 
oped die largest tingle unit in 
the footwear business -of the 
United Kingdom: the : British' 
Shoe Corporation whose outlets 
eventually Included Holds, 
Lfiley- and- Skinner. -Saxoue,- 
Mansfield and Tr ueform. Bur 
Clore continued to interest hint- - 

self _ in takeover bids of an 
ambitious land, often indeed 
being seen as the figure behind 
many episodes with which he 
was not concerned. In 1956- he 
made an offer for the motor, 
vehicle distributor,-• Scottish 
Motor Traction (resented' by 
many across the border on the . 
grounds. that it would; mean 
transfer of control- to. outsiders-, 
of a Scottish company), which 
was successful despite a coun¬ 
ter-bid by .the late Hugh Fraser. 
.Other notable takeovers were 
foe Mappift Webb ,amE.G«rawt 
in' iSSFantf for* Lewis’s- invest^ 
ment Trust in 196S.' . 


_ In a joint enterprise 
whicE did not fulfil' its early 
promise. . mortr spectacular 
deals, seemed .to. have tended' 
' with.-the 3950s, of which they 
’ ww* so!char'actririitic a feature. 
.Ih;i96^.l£hweyer, another major 
and successful bid -was launched 
by the British.. Owe Corpora- 
-non,, this'; time. "fur -Lewis’s. 
Investment, owners .' of .- the. 
'Oxford. .Street stwe, Sri fridges. 
; -An«Li in. M97i; Sears Holdings 
: made an adventurous £20m 
offer fbr'“ the world’s 
-bookntakerS' > *, the William 

■ -Organization. ". • - ~ •.' -..::. 

■ As ’ - Clore. ' struggled : with 
industrial rather than financial 
problems during 'the earfy 
1960s, much of the'old “magic;” 

-seemed to'have warn off,; and 
several of his : own companies 
-came to -seem 1 vulnerable. None- 
tbefess^ his commercial fotenestf 
remained - extensive and his 
business status --considerable, 
s Like tiie rest of British 
industry, Clove’s . empire ran 
-.-into, fierce problems ;<jf infla¬ 
tion during me early 1970s and 
its financial rentits were also 
damaged by .a fall in inter¬ 
national' jhanand for kpfttmg 
-machines, which' affected the 
prosperity of one of its" major 
subsidiaries. On the' shoe side 
■of the- Sears business, :€k) re’s 
operations -were the subject, of 
serious 7 economic interest in the 
summer- of 1976," when a'group . 
of. . economists recommended 
. that the British -'Shoe Coc$brfc- 
non shovdd be referred to the 
Monopolies r Commission,' .as 
; tariBgr>tfEcfed,- :ifre^*decri-. ■ 

meric-'bff. bptii'the : 

the consumer.”— an. allegation 
- -•r-'.-T- - l 



that.' caused raised; 

' among-most finnnciaj-ji 
. at least. 

Tbe -suggestion of u 

- change in structure a 
.'.non - for • tbe " gro 
: reinforced, in'.- the so 
.'3976 u a time, when-'* 

. ill . and about to 3m 

-.operation, by the. ap; 
to tbe. board of Sears 
(and as, chief executiy< 

. Engineering) - of _ Si 
' Finniston, the outspo; 
man of British Sreei. 

Clore’s activities, : 
of other financiers m 
offended many co 
boards of directors"; 
dal institutions. On 
^however, they were neb 
1 the. benefit not only 
holders -but of the e 
a whole, as they, inc 

- pressures for more, 
efficiency and the n 
sfve exploitation-: of 
assets. The changet 
towards mergers and 
tions that, emerged .■ 
1960s - and 1970s . - 

' through by director 
couraged fay govern 
firmed< the economic 
of the often more 
men. such ns.-'Clore 
shaped considerable: s 
British economy in tl 
decade. 

Clore himself was» 
boy ant, -and- he sb 
publicity that his ini 
wealth might have f 
hrriri- His many tc 
to charity were ehara 
made quietly and wfu 
. anonymously. A' haj 
lianc worker Sn tiie 
finance, he:found m 
he-grew- older for h 
he was an expert . 
furniture and. acqni 
the most important 
collections in Engte 
■ markable - financial 1 ’ 
the 1950s was part 
: eble to" special er 
cumstances, and ab - 
conservative financ 
' p ur s u e d by many 
directors, and previ 
tive govertrrarar 
dividend payment?- 
rested fundamental! 
financial intelligent 
cal stamina, and h. 
-inspire those-who -1 
him. In 1971 Clore i 
for his serviced to 
' - .'He'^ married, in] 
vFjjaacinefia^*ep.r( 
“bfelng disiowtStasr 
. survived-by-his twc> 

Z--V , : ± 


New ideas for architecture 


Sr Pier Luigi 
Nervi 


Signor Pier Luigi Nervi, the 
great Italian engineer who died 
last January at the age of 87, 
was one of the supreme struc¬ 
tural engineers of .his -time, 
combining, perhaps uniquely 
tbe skills of architect, engineer 
and contractor—an integration 
which he saw as the only satis¬ 
factory way of constructing 
buildings, and which reached 
its zenith in the Falazzeno and 
Palazzo dello Sport which he 
designed for the Rome 1960 
Olympics. These structures, 
thought by many to be the most 
beautiful sports buildings in the 
world, brought him honours 
which included in 1960 the 
Royal Gold Medal in Architec¬ 
ture (on the recommendation, 
o fthe RIBA) and the award 
four years later of the Gold 
Medal of the American. Insti¬ 
tute of Architects. 

Born in Sondrio in the Italian 
Alps oa June 21, 1891, Nervi 
graduated a civil engineer from 
Bologna University in 1913. An 
interest in concrete, his chosen 
material for his entire working 
life, was already established 
and he spent the next ten. years 
(war service in the Engineering 
Corps apart) with a Bologna 
firm of concrete contractors. In 
1923 he left to become a part¬ 
ner in the firm of Nervi Sc 
Nebbiosi, being convinced that 
only by being responsible for 
construction as well as design 
could he achieve his aim of an 
integrated building process, an 
aim carried out through the 
medium of reinforced concrete, 
which be described as “ that 
wonderful material . . . the. 
most revolutionary in the whole 

history of construction.” One of 
bis earliest works was the 
Florence Stadium of 1927, 
already exemplifying a new 
force in concrete . uesi^n —an 
advance noted in a se.-ies of 
concrete hangars - at Orvicto 
and elsewhere, in .which Nervi 
developed the use of -precast 
concrete elements. . 

An impatience with the limi¬ 


tations on the plasticity of 
. concrete inherent in tiie use' of. 
timber formwork led him in 
1943 to make bis first experi¬ 
ments in • “ f erro-concrete ** 
with which, so much of his 
subsequent work is identified. 
The great roof of the first of the 
famous Turin exhibition halls, 
opened in 1949,- was the first 
major example of the' use of. 
this material. 

• The years 1949 ro 1951 were, 
exceptionally busy ones - for 
Nervi. Not only was he passing 
on his knowledge to a younger 
generation as Professor of 
Technology and Technique of 
Construction in the : Rome 
Faculty of Architecture (a post ; 
he held until 1961) but he 
designed and reinforced con¬ 
crete. .'structures for the 
Bologna tobacco warehouse and 
the Chianriano baths, both in 
1949; tbe State salt nouse and 
the Ostia Kursal (1950) ; and 
the • Garti wool factory in 
Rome (1951). In 1950 he spent 
three months lecturing in the 
Universities of Rio de Janeiro 
and Buenos Aires, the latter 
tmiversity . giving him' the . 
honorary degree of Doctor of 
Architecture, the first of many 
international honours which 
later were to include (beside 
the Royal Gold Medal io' 
Architecture)' membership of.- 
tbe International Institute of 
Arts and Letters, Zurch, the 
American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and (he Royal 
Academy of Fine ‘ Arts, 
Stockholm;.- -also honorary 
degrees at the Universities of. 
Edinburgh. Warsaw, Munich, 
London and Harvard. 

The teaching appointments 
were only interludes in a busy 
life devoted to design. In the 
middle 1950s he' collaborated as 
engineer with. Brener and Zefar- 
fuss in the design of the Xhpl* 0 
Unesco headquarters in Paris, 
which was a prelude to the 
structures designed by him for 
the Rome 1960 01ympics, inelud¬ 
ing tbe Corsa . Francia viaduct. 
The first of these major ’build¬ 
ings the Palazzetto dello Sport, 

was a “big top”, but in con¬ 
crete not canvas, a structure 
194Ft across with the enclosing 
walls supported by 36 “guy 
. ropes ” In concrete; within the 
structure a flower-like roof -un¬ 
folds, a remarkable beauty. 
These buildings were followed 
quickly by the Palazzo .del 



Lavora * exhibition Bafi* ni Turin 
flSfcljS arid’-" xbo- Mantua --paper 
suB---both evidence 6f immense 
coiitiirazhgferality of tiie design 
process. Well into the 1970s 
forty years on from the first im-' 
pact of bis designs, Nervi and 
ills' studio were producing out¬ 
standingly original buildings, of 
which • the Vatican - Audience 
Hall in Rome is a particularly 
fresh example, particularly the 
powerful twisted buttresses sup¬ 
porting the beams on which the 
whole canopy of glass and con¬ 
crete rests. . 

Nervi, who held many Italian 
distinctions, found time to write 
several books among them The 
Art A ■Science of Construction 
(1952) and Aesthetics and Tech¬ 
nology in Building (1965). As 
a recreation he enjoyed sailing 
and had in 1943 ouilr.'himsmf 
a yacht, one of'his first experi-’ 
.ment5.id.ferro-CQncrete.-He mar¬ 
ried in 1924 Irene Calosi; by 
whom be had four sons. 


M r Philip 
HopeBagenal 


Lfcp Hope BagenaL 
OBE, DCM, RIBA- died on May- 
20 at the age of 9t He was a 
widely . Rived and respected 

member of tiie a-cbitecrural 
profession, a writer. of world, 
standing.-. He advised ■ upon' 
numerous important buildings, 
including; before 1939,. Baker’s 
Legislative Chambers at Delhi* 
the Shakespeare . Memorial 
Theatre .at Stratford .and the 
Liverpool- Philharmonic Hall, 


and after the war the Rcryal 
Festival.Hall (with the Building 

- Research Station), the-Fairfield 
Halls at Croydon -and-tiie Free 
.Trade Hall at Manchester.; 

. He was .born. in Dublin . in 
1888 into a-family winch:bad 
been settled, for four centuries 
near'.Miiine; Bbeag* formerly 
Bagenafs town, in County Car- 
low. He was known always by 
•his• second:.name^. Hope,; and 
many.'have., been - curious - abode 
Its origin. 'The stray haa.a Vic¬ 
torian: flavour; his intents’ first 
-child: did not surrive, and their 
anxiety prompted' tiie name: 
Hope lor . the -second and-Faith 

- for.- the third... ■ Their faith, and 
hope were fulfilled- fay - three 
more'.children.' 

-. His education began at St 
Peters, York; -and' later he 
moved to Cnthbert, Creiabton’s 
House at Uppingham. He took 
np engineering studies' at .Leeds 
University but soon abandoned' 
them for architecture, winch he 
entered through articled -pupil¬ 
lage, still a common practice at 
that time. He was with Sir 
: Edwjn ..Cooper -for- g time and 
worked, on the' Port' of London 
Authority building on Tower 
- Hill ' 

He was early influenced by 
the Socii 


distinguished Fe£Ur 
of EmmanueL Co 
friendship - ‘ blossi 
Wood’s interest ia 
what, t 
hie * BagenaTs 


early 

iety oi Friends and when 
the war brpke out-in 1914 he 
enlisted as a stretcher bearer. 
He was severely wounded at the 
•Somme and was awarded the 
Distinguished -Conduct MedaL 
The -wound left him with a 
limp and a stoop..which added 
memorably to his spare figure 
and unforgettable face.. 

Shortly after the war be was 
>pomted_- Librarian-Editor of. 
ie ^Architectural -Association, 
w hich " had then recently 
removed to its home in Bedford 
Sqwre. 1c was' a creative 
period 1 and Bagenai found many' 
professional friends th^o. 
Amoug them wa» Robert Ackin- 
son, .'with - whom he - began 
"writing The Theory and 

Elethents of~ ' Architecture, 
based partly on : AtltinsOn’s 
-lectures at the .School. Tbe first 
volume was published in 1926 
and was qtadcly sofa oot Voi 
n way eagerly awaited, bur 

oltbough _ Substantially ■ com-' 
pleted, it never appeared, 
largely due to Bagenal’s perfec- 
tKMUsm. - - 

in "-hospital at Cambridge 
atter ; his wound he had met the 
physicist-Alex Wood, later a 


activity. He bad in 
a deep love* of be 
sounds of speech . 
iris 'spoken Eng Lis 
fine^-combined so 
expectedly with in 
the ■ ways in ■ wh 
building science wr 
to explain the t 
.architectural traclit' 
tions of this ’ kin. 

- evident' ".in' T heor 
merits,. andafter :it; 
be brought them t 
architectural acot 
-book Planning 
-Acoustics, written 
Wood and publis! 
'Acoustical design 
imperfectly under; 
time but Bkgcnal’s 
observation bridge 
in formal knotmer 
and his eviderxly : 
cent for the beau 
made the hook 
throughout the wo 
is strong .upon h . 
id litis - country. 

Alongside the f 
. which he was intre 
the! .wars he .publi 
Fields and BtutU 
his regimental 
later Sonnets -of- 
' Hertfordshire , Soi 
and Peace, Practi 
<1940), and numer 
many topics until 
his, life. He wrote 
which the mam 
been- -lost,^^and : - 
prayer, . in . ter. 
materials for hui: 

. «t -an RIBA confer 
. pool.. ‘. 

He~had a coiisf. 
the. b>i3ding sejen 
mined close mini 
Buflding Resefirrf 
its inception in 

welcomed onto if 
the second world 
.there became ws 
vi^ed by his wit' 
live meinxwandc 
colleagues enjoyt 

flow of anecdote- 
outiook an life j 
around him whii 
extremely funny. 

. In 3975 be i 
Honorary Memfat 
stitute of Acousti 



.was 


shipping and the.sea. .He 
.—s educated at Harrow 
School and in France, but ?t 
the age of 19 he. went into the 
family concern,. arid was there 
going “ through the mill ” wben 
die First World War. began. 
Hutchison served with" toe 
Lanark Yeomanry and the I7tfl 
Cavalry (IR) • tbrooffiaot 
hostilities. - Afterwards 
returned to the. business Jn 
Scotland and., ultimately' " ne 
became chairman of tlre:'Ail» 
•building Go Led, Hutchison 
ian'Hold¬ 


ings Ltd/and a director- of the 

Tayside Floorcloth Co Ltd. 

In industry probably some, of 
Hatch] son's most importani 
work was done when be was. 
Pariiamentmy Chainnan of the 
Dock and Harbour Authorities 
.Association,, and it was these 
interests which he displayed to 
such effect when he got to 

Westminster, first as Unionist 
MP fin: Glasgow Central, which 
he represented from 1345 to 
1950, and then for tiie Scotstoun 
.division .from 1950 to 1959. Dur¬ 
ing in$ life at ‘Westminster ’he 


wasParliamentary- Under¬ 
secretary of State and Financial 
Secretary .at the War' Office 
(from 1951 to ,1954), apd for 
some' year?. he ‘ was' vice-chair¬ 
man of . the Army Council.' 
Hutchison had gone straight to 
Westminster' from his : distin¬ 
guished ' service daring the 
Second World War. In .1956 he 
was created a baxonet-.He was' 
made, an Hon LLD of Glasgow 
'University :In T9731 ; J - 

The hem to the ljaronetcy is 
his son^. Mr Peter Craft Hutchi¬ 
son, " ••*■■■': 1 


' ^Colonel Sir Robert Adeane, 
UBE, - who . died on May 21 
-at ti»e. age of .73, . was 
•wng -time-. closely 
aod . succesrfully associated 
wuh Harley Drayt04i, /the City 
financier . and .on tiie death, 
of J3rayton in T .-0966 succeeded' 
him es chainnan of many of the 
.extensive Drayton groups- and 
fmanmal inter^ts. Biit he was 
Also u oaii oE taste land" dis- 
e rnmm n q n.aad formed -what he 
•«W. not. choose to cali ,a ebilec- 
tion of paintiags:(“a >eiativeiy; 
unconnected assembly **) -hy 


late 19 th century 
porary.ajrtistSrHe. 
years a trustee 
Gallery and .ciiai 
.Friends of the 
.knighthood; ediife 
whs for service, t 

non. 

- The sob -of C If 
£B,:. of EraBhajh 
cousin jof Lord 
merly' Private.'Sei 
Queep, he liras' 
.Eton and Trinity; 
abridge., and .-‘set 
Second World: W 
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service in British Army and Royal Air Force 


SIR GERALD TEMPLER 

Winning mastery over terrorists in Malaya 


Field. Marshal . Sir -Gerald 

- Walter Robert Tempiec, KG* 
GCB, GCMG, KBE, DSO, died. 

. on October 25. at the age of 

8L • . ... .• 

Few men who have readied 

- the summit of the profession -of 
arms, have been so consistently 

■ underestimated outside- the 
Army as Sir Gerald Tempier. 
Although- he was a -vivid,, tm- 
coeventional personality, ’ he 
vras also a dedicated profes¬ 
sional infantry, officer V.vrtt£;' 
hone. of the tricks of self- 
advertisement or - taste for 
public ‘ disputation -that have 
elevated less able men, if only? 
for a while, into national 
figures. . -• v '.' —" ‘." ’ '< *. 

Although a man of ; austece 
and even forbidding qppeiar- 
. ance, he vras a discerning bon.' 
vivant,. and he defigHted^mvold 
and beautiful things, especially 
1 if they had- the -added, flavour 
of . some ‘ 'militaryassociation: 

. It was,. indeed, largely doe to 
" his energy and. enthusiasm .that 
: Artsy museums - were gradually 
transformed.-from rather .'-decay¬ 
ing collections of stuffed. uni- 
; Poems and campaign ..medals 
'into genuine centres. of-mili- 

- tary-m story and tradition'; -and 
’ it was Tempter’s inspiration 

which parsed the -money for 
the National = Army. - Museum 
in Chelsea which*!" when .1 it 
opened in 1971, 'provided ‘a 
focal.' paint.' fmrr.the ..student 
of military-Trisrory^ap to: =cbe 
First - Work! -war.- : Whatever- 
may be said of . ft as architec¬ 
ture, the Museum as an idea 
is a filling monument to a man 
who trufer. loved the British 
Army ana its soldiers. 

- Gerald . Walter ..Robert 
Templer was born' on . Septem¬ 
ber 13. 1898, and from ..school. 

- at Wellington. went ’oh to Sand- 

- hurst. -. In 1916 he . was com¬ 
missioned into the Royal Irish 
Fusiliers, where his saturnine 
cast of features attracted -the 
somewhat : macabre regte 
mental, nickname • of . Charles 

' Peace. Although in latter life 
■be was not a man with whom 
it. was wise to ride familiari¬ 
ties, there were still, a .few old 
friends' ' who occasionally 
. referred to" him as “ Peace", 
to the mystification of’ noh- 
.initiates. r 

From 1916. until 1927 he 
commanded a, platoon of his 
-regiment, « few. .of. .endurance, 
which might surprise the 


'yuiihg officer of today; but in 
those days’.-<11 .years -as :a 
subaltern was notMng out., of 
the ordinary. In 1925, 1926 and 
1927 - TerapterV' plaroDn ' won 
the Platoon. Match Competition 
. of the Egypt'Command Rifle 
Meeting, an' 'achievement 
: .'wfcich rhe. ' remembered ■ with, 
pride .even when he became 

-..Chief of - the ■ Imperial GeneraL 
Staff. Tn :1$27 be passed- inro 
the - vSraff■ . College -and, ' 
unusually for a regular officer 
ofj~:his f generation, scarcely 
saw his' own. - regiment again. 
From-.the StaffCollege- he wenr 
tQ. 1 the. Loyal Regkneni, with 
whom’.he served in Palestine 
and: won the DSO as a Com¬ 
pany Commander. 

" There followed'a period on 
Lord'-! Oort’s:, staff at the 
beginning of the Second 
World War and' he Teturaed to 
England.".after Dunkirk,, to 
raise and'command h service- 
battalion—the 9th, battalion—. 
of the Royal' Sussex - Regiment. 
When, maniy years.: later 
Templer ..-was faced, as- CIGS, 
with the task of presiding over 
the contraction of the Army, 
his,, .experience .of service in 
three great infantry regiments 
had instilled in him. a toler¬ 
ant . .flexibility not always 
detectable in senior officers 
who. bad known only one regi¬ 
ment. :• 

3 Having formed 7 and trained 
Royal *• Sussex—a bat-. 
tiCKon later to fight with great 
courage and distinction .in 
Burma—Tempter’s promotion 
was rapid. In considerably less 
time than if had taken him to' 
progress from second-lieutenant 
to captain, he, now became 
brigadier, major-general, and in: 
1542 , at the age of 44, lieuten¬ 
ant • general, commanding 2 
Corps District—the youngest 
lieutenant general in the"Army. 

V However, ip. 1943, he xehu- 
: (pushed . Ins appointment ‘ to 
command a divirion in. action. 
After n . short, time, with 1st 
Divfsioh ire - commanded 56th 
Division ei Anzio and; for a 
while,'‘when its .own divisional 
conunander was .wounded, the. 
lst 'Divirion ks well. General 
Truscott, the American force 
commander under whom these 
divisions operated, described 
Templer as! “conspicuous 
among' -British commanders, 
intelligent, energetic , and 
colourful, with a keen sense of 


humour . . . he was the only 
British Divisional 'Commander 
who could have done well with 
an American division ”. In 1944 
lie '.was involved in . a serious 
accident in Italy, while com¬ 
manding 6th Armoured Divi¬ 
sion, and invalided-home; but 
be recovered with-. Temartcable 
resilience and in' ,1945 joined 
-Montgomery in Western -Eur¬ 
ope as Director --of Military 
Government both before and 
after _ the - German surrender. 
He- displayed ’considerable ad¬ 
ministrative ability in handling 
the appallingly complex prob¬ 
lems winch- faced 21st Army 
Group in the first few weeks 
of peace.- • ■ : ' 

After four years at the War 
Office, from 1946-50, first as 
Director, of Military Intelligence 
and .then as Vice-Chief of the 
Imperial Genera] Staff, Templer 
was appointed General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Eastern 
Command, and it was here, for 
two years, that he perfected the 
organizational and administra¬ 
tive skills winch had always 
been .his strength. 

In 1952: he was appointed 
High Commissioner and Direc¬ 
tor of Operations in Malaya, 
where,. since 1948, communist 
terrorists had been engaged in 
a! jungle war against the Gov¬ 
ernment. At the end of 1951 
.Sir Henry Gurney, Tempter's 
predecessor as- High Commis¬ 
sioner, had. been killed in a 
terrorist ambush, and a low 
water mark in the operations 
against -die. communist forces 
bad been reached. Tempter's 
arrival had a remarkable effect. 
He set out at once to win “ the 
hearts and minds ' of the 
people" -— a philosophy of 
patient and imaginative admini¬ 
stration which contrasted 
strangely with the accusations, 
often levelled at Him in Malaya, 
of being short-tempered, cold 
and vindictive. He was. merciless 
in. his retribution against vil¬ 
lagers who helped and sheltered 
terrorists; on the other hand he 
gave them generous rewards for 
informat ion. Although he infuri¬ 
ated the.press. terrified his sub¬ 
ordinates and sometimes out¬ 
raged the politicians bade; in 
London, be laid the sure 
foundations on which the even¬ 
tual victory .over the' commun¬ 
ists-was based. 

' In. 1955 he became Chief of 



the Imperial General Staff, 
where his heaviest responsibi¬ 
lity was to ensure that the 
phased redaction of the British 
Army then taking place should 
be accomplished without perma¬ 
nent damage to efficiency and 
morale. He did so whb dedica¬ 
tion and with great sympathy 
for - the infantry, whose tradi¬ 
tional regimental system was 
threatened by amalgamations 
mid disband men ts. As a mem¬ 
ber of the Chiefs of Staff Com¬ 
mittee he fiercely defended the 
interests of the Army as a 
whole and earned the respect 
and admiration of his 
colleagues. Although, like all 
field marshals, he never retired, 
he left active duty in 1958. but 
took cate not to sever his links 
with the Army. He was colonel 
of several regiments, including 
his own Royal Irish Fusiliers 
and,.a singular mark of distinc¬ 
tion for an Infantryman, of the 
Royal Horse Guards (The 
Blues) and of The Blues and 
The Royals when the two regi¬ 
ments amalgamated in 1969. 
His interests outside the service 
were wide—he was a trustee of 
the National Portrait Gallery, .a 


member of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the National Trust 
and president of »he British 
Horse Society. 

Sir Gerald Templer was a 
man of extraordinary contracts. 
Although frail and usually 
haggard in appearance, he was 
tough enough at the age of 69 
to deal firmly and decisively 
with three young thugs who 
tried to rob him late at night in 
a London street 

Fastidious standards of dress 
and general tura-mir were at 
startling odds with his 
language, which was usually 
studded with lurid idiom and 
occasionally decorated with 
barrack-room monosyllables. It 
was once said of him that he 
regarded the word “theoreti¬ 
cal" as a term of high oppro¬ 
brium, while “academic” was 
his nearest approach to 
“obscene”. This is the kind of 
smart, superficial and inaccu¬ 
rate judgment to which 
Templer was frequently sub¬ 
jected by those outside the 
Army. He was, above all, a 
soldiers’ soldier. 


MARSHAL OF THE RAF SIR JOHN SLESSOR 




Marshal of The Royal 
Faroe’.Sir John Slessor GCB, 
DSO./MC, «nef of the- Air. 
Staff from .1950 to 1952L : .;died . 
tm July 12 it die age of 82.': _ • 

The tremendous influence of. 
' Viscount ..Trendwrd • ;on . the 
" airtfa, growth, and devetopnaenr- 
of the Royal Air Force coptin-;. 
led for so" long, thar^even the 
' dost distinguished officers who 
' emerged from both-great' Wars 
seemed largely interpreters, of 
in accepted! doctrine written jn 
inalterable .tenus' by one., who ! 
ill agreed, was'"Father” of his 
Jervice. Marshal of-rim Royal 
. Air. Force Sir.. . John. S\essor 
flKMild not have dissented from . 

he view.that h». was-one of the 
hsciptes of Trenchaxdr—and he. 
night well have the-best -claim 
:o nave inherited; his: mande-^ . 
but he had great, contributions'- 
to make in the . formation, of 
strategic doctrine and.tije expo- 
3i do a of -air policy that/were 
essentially his dwn. - 
. Before!.tfie. last war.^berhad 
built himself ! '' : V carurirterable". 
••. reputation in Service ctrdes for - 
the clearness"'of his: thinking' 
and writing, - particularly r -bn 
Army-Air Force-matters,-apd 
- Ms ..work^ .in poCcy-makiog 
during the period of expansion ■ 
vas not inconsiderable. He was 
in the opinion of many - the' 
most successful wartime Com- 
nander-ixhCbief of Coastal'Com- ' 
mand and in the Mediterranean, r - 
le took on the wider role jof 
in allied deputy commander-in- 
thief .with a natural-facility for 
making an- international -staff 
vork with drive and efficiency. 

. To most RAF officers and men 
vbo ■ served with him ■ he is 
?mbably ' TemembetecL - even 
nore clfearly as the Air Member 
or Personnel than as Chief of' 
ha Air Staff as lie had the vast, 
ask of demobilizing a milBoii- 
trong Service and at the same 1 
. fine of trying tohudld.up a hew 
orce- But later . as' CAS he. 

- stablxsfced firmly for bis..own.. 

Service the Hues- on winch it 

oust develop to meet the 
lemands -of the cold war and 
iad no small.-influence on the 
ornralation of the-! air policy. 
dtidb eventuslly was accepted. ■ 
»y other major powers as the' 
jgical answm’ to,the coining of 
he atomic . . and - hydrogen - 
. .-capons. ‘ 

Slessor did not come oiit of : 
he last war as one of tbe : grear 
opular figures.- - He jfras .not-■ e.. 
ommandcT ■ whose attributes, 
aught the attention of die maxi 
h.jthe street, or the wartime . 
.terricemen for tbat matter. He 
greased an impression of brUS;. 
y ueness in those who did not 
now him- although to those 
dto did he was an affable mid 
itost sociable man. - 
. To bis great mental qualities'. 

■ na added extraordinary will- . 
tower . that enabled " him to .' 
hoose aod titen nr carve but a. 
■arter ,tp the highest"post 'in’', 
he Air Force in spire of an . 
rtack of pdboinyiitis which'left 
. um with tm : tente !legs“ as a - 


chBd’ whidi threatened' a mQi-. 
taiy career for him, dining the 
First World War. 

Jdhn' Cotesworth Slessor-was 
born the soo'-bf a. major in the 
Sherwood. Foresters at Rham- 
kbet'in India: oti June 3,1897. 
From.-Hail^bnry he eventually. 
..went into the Royal Flying 
Corps ":itt-;1915 though- he had- 
been rejected by a medical as 
“-totally.,'unfit for any form of 
inRitaiy! service " and first saw 
service : ’in. No 23 Squadron 
which-had been'formed to con¬ 
test the ascendancy of the 

Fokker.. Before' the squadron 
was fully forihed it was used 
for home defence and in Octo-. 
her- ; 1915 ", 2nd: _ Lieutenant 
Slessor' made'' a vain trot' mei> 
torious attem p t ’ on' a cloudy 
zn^it to intercept -the Zeppelin 
■ L15 bn its Way to bomb central' 
London. Transferred .'to No 17 
Squadron he ’wenr put to the 
huddfe;' ,!East and was'\soon 
showing dash and enterprise in 
thie-. Dmrfur operations in- .the- 
Spring.-. '.bf " 1916. _ .His - tingle; 
r: handed, bombing of Sultan Ali 
Dinar’s "eriny !as it. withdrew 
•from El Fashmr: was officially 
describe d as having ; had a dea- 

- site effect osVthe outcome of 

operations. Lx -the Sudan 
he ' was .wounded and -won the 
Military- - Cross.- After Ifeing 
invalided, home and . a spell as 
instructor , he went oot to 
rFtence io. May, 1917, as a flight 
commander m No 5 (Army Co¬ 
operation) Squadron. For these 
operations he was awarded the 
Belgian ” Order . of . Leopold 
(Cheyalter); and. the Belgian 
C.roa, dte ,Guerre^ .. 

1 When Ms pamanesit commis- 
sion. tine.: m '1920 he- -was. a 
flight! • commander in. the. first 
flying training, school to re- 
open after-the war at: N ether- 
a von. A tour in. India with No 
20 -Squadron . and:, on -. the. air 
headquarters staff” there was 
followed by : the third course to 
■be held at : the RAF Staff Col¬ 
lege.. His first command was 
of . No-4 (Army Cooperation) 
Squadron at ; Earnborough 
where he remained'_fbr more 
than, three .years until in-3928 
he was posted to the Air Minis-- 
!&y..where, in the.I&ef^orate of 
Operations and Inteliigencs., be 
wt^s one jof the two office^ in 
the ‘' .'Plans • branch ' under' 
Trenchard. . 

- !* His Service -experience and 
Reputation had ibeeh .found up' 
thl lheh very nrach ui.iIieLfiald 
.of what : was then'tamed army 
cooperation and!.when;he left 
ihr Air.; Ministry fie went on 
a " short attachment. ..to. . the 
-School of Army, Cooperation to 
•re-write the RAP’s manual' on . 
ihe subject. For the same 
reason he -became RAF Instruc- 
tor at the Army' Staff College 
at"!Cand>erIey in 1931, remain - 
in& titere ,until ,1934. . On lec¬ 
ture® given : during- this period 
he based h boofer which be 1 de-' 
scribed‘as.'“a tentative gra®- 

. inq after nnd enritied 

Air Power and Amiics. It chal-! 



lenged - .some prevailing con* 
cepts of-a future war and gave 
such a dear conception of the 
influence air power, properly 
employed,- could have on the 
land battie ! that it became 
.- a military, classic when pub¬ 
lished in 1936. : . 

A second tour of duly fol- 
lowed in' India where he nar- 
aarowly escaped death in the 
Quetta earthquake _• and later 
ynmniimtferf No 3 Wing in the 
Wasdristan operations foe which 
he was awarded the DSO. When 
he returned to the Air Ministry 
m 1937 ihe expansion of the 
RAF was being pushed forward 
to meet the growing threat of 
the Luftwaffe and for; three 
and a half years he remained as 
bead of the Plais branch of the 
Air Staff dealing in due course 
with ihe inception of tbe heavy 
bomber pokey -which his pre¬ 
decessor in the post, then 
- Group-Captain A T. Harris, was 
railed upon to implement so 
largely as AOC-in-C Bomber 
Command, r For the planners 
these were fuH and' vigorous 
years and Slessor <frew on his 
powers to the fall. Towards the 
end of 1940'fce was sent out to 
the United States. 

From the desk and con¬ 
ference table lie was brought to 
operational realities by his 
appointment in April 1941 to 
command. No 5 (Bomber) Group 
nbose thief task was the night 
bombing of Germany. Before 
he left the Group he had seen 
through the major task of its 
reequipment with ' Lancaster 
bombers and Settled its squad¬ 
rons on a sound basis for the 
great task thar No 5 Group was 
called upon, to play. 

The extension of the conflict 
called for, EasT broad judgment 
on tbe.Ahr-Sniff- and when he 
returned to the Air Ministry as 
Assistant Chief of Air Staff 
(Policy) m April .1942,. he was 
soon engaged on negotiating the' 
. most effective way' of deploying 
the direct accretion of- the 

UHired States .irntpuc to the 
Allied 'cause: At Casablanca he 
was one of the adv^ers who got 
-out the directive to the Allied 
boariber forces that ifaeir task 
was “tbe progressive destruc¬ 
tion-and dislocation of the Ger¬ 


man military, industrial and 
economic system, and tbe 
undermining of the morale of 
the German people to a point 
where their capacity for armed 
resistance is faht% weakened n . 

The Casablanca conference 
had also declared that the 
defeat of the U-boat must also 
be a first charge on Allied 
resources and from Africa he 
went to Coastal Command as 
Cornanander-in-Cta'ef, to help in 
carrying it ool Slessor found 
tile situation, in the Atlantic 
serious and tackled it by devot¬ 
ing all his energies to taking 
the offensive to the U-boats. 
He acquired. aircraft of long 
range and bases in the Azores 
to give greater striking power 
in mid-Atiantic; be strove to 
make cooperation with his 
Canadian and American part¬ 
ners the moat effective pos¬ 
sible and, above all, he sent his 
aircraft to bring the U-boat 
packs mid- the single sub¬ 
marines in transit under attack 
from his aircraft. As a result 
during his command aircraft 
under his control sank an aver¬ 
age of seven U-boats each 
month. 

As a commander-in-chief and 
later as AMP, he was a great 
believer in explaining and 
expounding to those under him 
the reasons behind what was 
being done. To carry this out 
in Coastal. Command was a 
geographical challenge which 
could not be met completely by 
the Comsirander-in-Chief ip per¬ 
son. His parish stretched from 
Iceland and the Faeroes to 
Gibraltar and tbe Azores and 
so he supplemented his occa¬ 
sional tours with periodical 
personal letters to his squad¬ 
ron pumtanders and by writ¬ 
ing in the monthly Command 
magazine which, professionally 
produced, was widely read by 
- all ranks. 

Early in 1944... he became 
deputy to General Ira Eaber, 
the Allied Commander of the 
Air Force as. well as C-in-C of 
the RAF in the Mediterranean 
and Middle East. In addition to 
his Allied responsibilities he 
orgaiazed tbe RAF’s distinctive 
tasks in the theatre: supporting 
Tito’s partisans by the Balkan 
Air Force which he formed in 
June 1944; the mining of the 
Danube to paralyse the oil 
traffic '• from- Rama n f a ; the'■ab¬ 
action against -tbe'insurgents in 
Greece and the vain and costly 
efforts to support from tbe air 
the attempts by General Bor’s 
patriot army to take Warsaw. 

As the conflict advanced .to¬ 
wards its inevitable conclusion 
Slessor came back to join the 
Air Council as 'Air Member for 
Personnel. The casks he had to 
face in the-next three years 
were gigantic; nobody could 
wholly nave succeeded. His 
persona] signals, written in 
direct, informal styles explain¬ 
ing the reasons for what was 
being done, and sent to every 


unit helped greatly to carry the 
Service through the throes of 
demobilization. His work to 
build up the post-war Air Force 
was not so successful. He 
suffered from the dilatoriness 
of the - Government to give a 
lead which might have saved 
many of the best war-time 
officers and men to the Service 
and when the new pay scales 
were introduced he might be 
forgiven for accepting them as 
a reasonable new deal although 
their inadequacy soon proved 
an insurmountable obstacle to 
successful recruitment. He left 
the Air Ministry to be Com¬ 
mandant of the Imperial 
Defence College, a fitting pre¬ 
lude to his succession to Lord 
Tedder as Chief of the Air 
Staff in January 1950. For 
three years he played a pre¬ 
dominant part in the delibera¬ 
tions of the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee which the growing 
influence of air power required, 
and in the wider consultations 
of the Standing Group and tbe 
Military Committee of Nato his 
incisive views carried great 
weight. Although be led the 
exposition of air power in socb 
a masterful way he tried to 
avoid the appearance of parti¬ 
sanship in tbe controversies 
that strong changes of emphasis 
in strategy inevitably raise. 

When he ceased to be CAS 
at the end of 1953 be continued 
to advocate, freed from the 
restraint of office, the logical 
sequence of tbe policy he had 
driven through in the higher 
counsels of Whitehall, the 
builchng up of air power as the 
great deterrent from a major 
war. He proved a forthright 
and provocative exponent of 
this policy both by the pen and 
the spoken word. 

From bis home in Somerset 
and in his frequent visits to 
London to attend the various 
organizations and movements he 
led or supported he strove hard 
to bring h^s well-balanced views 
to bear on public opinion. His 
autobiography. The Central 
Blue , published in 1955 was one 
of the best books of ics kind 
that has ever come from an air 
marshal He bad published 
Strategy for the West in 1954. 
with The Great Deierrenr, In 
1957, a collection of some 23 
lectures, articles and broadcasts, 
and in 1962, a dialectical exer¬ 
cise. What Price Coexistence ? \ 
In 1963 he sought to offset the 
sometimes emotional hysterical 
excesses of the nuclear dis¬ 
armed with tbe creation of a 
Multilateral Disarmament Infor¬ 
mation Centre, but tbe move¬ 
ment lacked incisiveness and 
found no wide response. 

He married in 1923 Hennione 
Grace, daughter Of Gerald Sey¬ 
mour Guineas and widow of 
Lieutenant - Colonel Herbert 
Carter, and they had One son 
and one dau^iter. She died' in 
1970 and he married, in 1971, 
Marcella Florence, widow of 
Brigadier K. T. Priest. 


MajGenSirF. 
de Guingand 


Major General -Fir Francis 
de Gutagaod, KB£, CB, DSO, 
Chief of Staff, 8th Army 1942-44 
and Chief of Staff, 21st Army 
Group 1944-55, died on June 29 
at the age of 79. 

Frauds Wilfred de Guingand 
was born on February 28, 1900. 
the son of Frauds Julius de 
Guingand, briar-root pipe 
manufacturer. Educated at 
Ampleforth and Sandhurst, he 
was commissioned into The 
West Yorkshire Regiment in 
December, 1919. His first meet¬ 
ing with the future Field- 
Marshal Montgomery was in 
Southern Ireland in 1921 when 
tbe latter was brigade major 
in the same brigade, and in tbe 
following year Montgomery 
Bred in the same mess in Ful- 
ford Barracks when he was on 
the staff of the 49 West Riding 
Division _ and played golf with 
tbe obviously able subaltern 
commanding the training cadre 
of the West Yorks. 

. “I scarcely remember a 
time”, de Guingand was to 
begin his second book, African 
Assignment (1953), “when I 
was not in love with Africa.” 
In 1926 he was seconded to 
The King’s African Rifles to 
test his dream and replenish 
his bank account. He became 
OC. Troops, Nyasaland. in 1930. 
He returned to his regiment 
as adjutant in 1932, tbe West 
Yorks being by then in Egypt, 
where Montgomery was com¬ 
manding the 1st Battalion of 
The Warwickshire Regiment in 
Alexandria. Later they both 
found themselves in Quetta, 
where de Guingand at Mont¬ 
gomery’s insistence was nomi¬ 
nated for tbe Staff College. The 
years 1935 and 1936 were spent 
at Camberley with the future 
Field-MarshaJ Slim as one of 
de Guingand’s instructors. 

In 1939 he was appointed 
military assistant to the new 
Secretary <rf State for War, 
Hore-Befisha. He learnt the 
new ropes quickly nor was be 
overimpressed by the old guard 
who eventually saw off his new 
master. With the development 
of tbe war in the Middle East, 
he tvas an obvious and success¬ 
ful choice as an instructor at 
the Staff College just being 
established at Haifa. He was 
soon, however, posted to GHQ, 
Cairo, as a joint planner with 
the Navy and RAF (.and a mem¬ 
ber of the Mohammed Ali 
Club); and as he described in 
his first book Operation Victory 
(1947), and again in his Generals 
at War (1964), he was far from 
happy about the plans for the 
Greek campaign. Tbe experi¬ 
ence tausSa him that derisions 
affecting soldiers are not always 
taken for military reasons, a 
lesson Montgomery was to find 
it harder to learn. De Guingand 
had impressed the taciturn 
Wavell, whose replacement by 
Auchinleck in 1941 led to die 
inspired selection of de Guin¬ 
gand as Director of Mihtary 
Intelligence early in 1942 at a 
time when that branch was 
UDder attack. He quickly took 
grig_ of the polyglot ex-civilian 
stall, but later in tbe year when 
the Allied line was being con- 
soli dated at Alamefn he was un¬ 
expectedly summoned by Auch- 
Lnleck to the Western Desert to 
become BGS, Eighth Army. If 
de Guingand’s name became 
thereafter associated with Mont¬ 
gomery’s, it should not pass 
unnoticed that he had been 
spotted as early as 1939 before 
war broke out, that Wavell had 
sensed his worth—be had sent 
him to spy out the land in 
Greece and on missions to 
Baghdad and New Delhi—and 
that it was “ the Auk " who had 
twice promoted him to signifi¬ 
cant appointments. Montgomery 
inherited, he did not invent, de 
Guingand: and as a legacy die 
latter started very much “on 
appro”. He very soon won It 
to the full; and a most contri- 
butive partnership ensued. 

Montgomery believed in what 
he called “ the Chief of Staff 
system”. He insisted that de 
Guingand’s range of activity 
should not merely be that of 
tbe conventional BGS of an 
Army. Thi$ t with the right man 
—and so it swiftly proved— 
seemed to solve a lot of diffi¬ 
culties, some of which dc 
Guingand had already endured 
personally. A small, compactly 
built man with dark hair parted 
on the “wrong side” which he 
would twizzle with his left hand 
as be thought and wrote in his 
squiggly calligraphy, he wore a 
military moustache _ over a 
rather gap-toothed grin. He was 
not so much untidy in appear¬ 
ance as not quite neat. He wore 
glasses. And he had a nervous 
stomach. 

De Guingand rose buoyantly 
but without arrogance to the 
new responsibilities. He had 
been frustrated, with many 
others, by the complexities of 
tbe arrangements before Mont¬ 
gomery’s arrival; but charac¬ 
teristically it had made no dif¬ 
ference to his personal relation¬ 
ships. What now changed was 
the sphere of his responsibility 
and the increased power and 
range of his persuasiveness. 
Tactfully he drew die older 
hands into the new ways just 
as younger men swiftly gave 
their affectionate allegiance to 
the new brigadier who so obvi¬ 
ously “knew his stuff”. To his 
new roaster de Guingand was 
a boon. 

The combination of intense 
loyalty and cheerful tact whicb 
the task req aired was delicate, 
De Guingand seemed to have 
an instinct for knowing just 
how—and when—to make 
Montgomery think that be had 
thought of it first. This may 
suggest the devious, the mani¬ 
pulator : far from it. Freddie 
de Guingand was essentially 
and loyally subordinate. 

As DMI he had already im¬ 
pressed the powerful body of 


able war correspondents by his 
press conferences. His staff he 
ruled with a light, almost gav, 
rein. He had a quite remark¬ 
able capacity to master detail, 
an intuitive gift of suggesting 
ways and means of exploring 
new things or reexamining old 
methods. He was a master of 
the conference technique, never 
doing other people’s business 
for them but working rapidly 
through detailed agenda to see 
that all was covered. 

Just as he sifted For Mont¬ 
gomery, so his staff would sift 
for him. The shrewd, more dis¬ 
illusioned. older judgment at 
Sir Miles Graham, bi> closest 
colleague I with whom he 
seemed to be playing eternal 
backgammon) gave him a con¬ 
fidant and a Friendship which 
eased the heavy responsibility 
which the Chief of Staff system 
imposed upon a nervous rrame. 
They were to remain togetner 
till the war ended. 

As the Desert War came to 
its long end. it became obvious 
that be had a further gut or 
extension of his existing 
quiverful: be could get along 
with Allies. Americans in par¬ 
ticular he liked immediately 
and they liked him. This was 
especially important in that it 
was soon obvious that his com¬ 
mander was less apt in this 
relationship. It was said that 
he and Bedell Smith, Eisen¬ 
hower’s Chief of Staff, got 
along especially well together 
because they both bad bad 
stomachs. Certainly neither was 
a particularly well man «*nd 
just as assuredly they knew how 
to iron out differences, sur¬ 
mount national prides and 
wrestle out solutions in unison. 
Increasingly as the war wore 
on Montgomery used de 
Guingand as his mouthpiece 
with the Americans. 

To extract from the story of 
the campaigns from Alamein to 
the Baltic the especial de 
Guingand contributions would 
be difficult: the deception plan 
at Alam Haifa and the change j 
of thrust-line at Alamein were ! 
two, the Blitz before E] Hamma 
was another. And there were 
many more. His eager, restless 
spirit was ever searching for 
new, more rapid, more econo¬ 
mical, solutions. 

The war over, de Guinsand 
went to the War Office as DMT, 
an appointment which many 
(not excluding himself ) 
Imagined presaged his becom¬ 
ing VCIGS when Montgomery 
came to succeed Lord Alan- 
brooke in Whitehall. 

It was not to be. Sir 
Archibald Nye. the VCIGS, was 
leaving the War Office to take 
up tbe Governorship of Madras. 
Montgomery purposed to in¬ 
herit de Guingand as Nye’> 
successor but Alanbrooke, still 
very much iu charge, vetoed the 
choice, himself preferring Sir 
Richard McCreery, a sugges¬ 
tion unacceptable to Mont¬ 
gomery. The two fieldmarshals 
then readily agreed on the 
happy choice ot Sir Frank 
Simpson. 

De Guingand felt jet do»n 
and nursed bis disappointment 
to the end of his days. Cut 
Alanbrooke was right, as usual. 
De Goingand’s nervous frame 
had taken too much punishsnent 
and in 1946 be was invalided 
out. Disappointed too in hi'', 
hope of a Governorship, he 
went in November to Southern 
Rhodesia and into business. 
When he moved to South Africa 
he rapidly found his feet and 
it was oot long before he be¬ 
came the South African chair¬ 
man of Tube Investments and 
chairman or director of several 
other companies. His increasing 
wealth enabled him to indulge 
one of his greatest pleasures, 
the Turf, and he became chair¬ 
man of the South African 
Jockey Club. His passion for 


looking for recipes—or bridges 
—led to his establishment, of 
the South .Africa Foundation. 

His marriage to Arlie, the 
beautiful Australian widow of 
a brother officer. Major H. D- 
Stewart of the West Yorks, 
which took place in 1942 _in 
Cairo, was dissolved in 1957. 

One of his Iasi visits ro 
Britain was, a? a sick man, to 
act as one of the pall bearers 
at the funeral of Field- 
Mdrshal Montgomery. 

He was a veip - clever, nervy, 
restless and delightful man who 
was always looking for happi¬ 
ness and furnishing it for a 
good many other people as a 
consequence. For himself he 
was too apt to dig up rhe flower 
to see how it was growing: but 
lie was always great fun to be 
with; and bis part in the Allied 
effort in the Second World War 
was assuredly not inconsider¬ 
able. Essentially a peacemaker, 
a creative builder of bridges, it 
fell ta de Guingand to deploy 
his remarkable talents in the 
midst of a most destructive 
war. To its successful outcome 
he made an immeasurable and 
peculiarly personal contribu¬ 
tion: the’ best Chief of Staff, it 
has been said, since Eerthier. 

Besides his two books already 
mentioned de Guingand also 
published African Assignment 
(1953) and From Brass Hat to 
Boirler Hat (1979). 


C V y.-S. ~ 


AM Sir John 
Tremayne 


Air Marshal Sir John Tre- 
mayne, KCC, CEE, DSO. has 
died at the age ot 87. Born on 
July 20. 1891 the son of C. H. 
Ealiingion lie renounced rbe sur¬ 
name of Eabington in 1945 and 
used his mother's maiden 
name. This ended a long stand¬ 
ing source of confusion because 
his career ran parallel to that 
of his younger brother. Air 
Marshal Sir Philip Eabington. 

Sir John’s great contribution 
was in the field of training, and 
his work before and during the 
Second World War did much to 
ensure that the ground crews of 
the Royal Air Force matched 
the courage and gallantry of the 
flying members. 

Entered for the Royal Navy, 
he flew in the naval wing 
in 1913 and was one of die 
original twetvo flight comman¬ 
ders of RNAS. When war came 
lie distinguished himself with 
the coolness and daring of his 
flying. In November 1914 be 
took part in tbe memorable raid 
on the Zeppelin sheds at Freid- 
richshaven for which he was 
awarded the DSO. 

After the war he served on 
aeronautical control commis¬ 
sions, at No 7 and No 3 Croups, 
in Iraq, and at the League of 
Nations. From 1934 to 1936 
he was AGC, Hahon. the home 
of the apprentice training in 
the RAF. Here his bent ensured 
that the technicians of the RAP 
who were to bear the brunt of 
arduous years of the next 
decade were of the right 
quality. From 1941-43, as AOC- 
in-C. Technical Training Com¬ 
mand, he infused the Haltou 
spirit into his command. 

His last RAF post was per¬ 
haps his most disappointing. He 
was appointed Head of rhe RAF 
Mission in Moscow in June 1943, 
at a time when the Russians 
were obsessed by rhe paramount 
need for a Second Front. The 
great contribution which the 
RAF was making to extend the 
common enemy was disdainfully 
dismissed by the Kremlin. He 
retired from the RAF in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1944. 
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Thousands of people recovering from 
mental illness have no alternative but to siay in the 
hospitals and institutions designed to help them in 
the acute stage of their illness. 

They no longer need this elaborate and 
expensive care. They simply need the basic 
supervision and the family atmosphere of c-ne of 
our long stay homes. 

Our centenary home is being designed to 
meet these special needs. Please will veu make this 
possible - now and in the future? 

The Mental After Cere Association 

110 Jermyn Street, London, S W1 6H3 
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Mr Gilbert 
Spencer 


MR BERNARD LEACH 

Renaissance of ceramics 


MR 


Mr Gilbert Spencer, tbe 
painter, died on January 14 at 
the age of PG. 

Though >*e was somewaai 
overshadowed by his more 
famous brother, Stanley, Gilbert 
Spencer made for .himself a 
high reputation both as painter 
and as teacher of painting. Hjs 
was a gentler talent than 
Stanley's, completely free from 
** apocalyptic ” suggestion and 
Fiore concerned with landscape 
cod incidents of rural life than 
vith the drama of human pas 
sions. Otherwise they had a 
good deal in common; the same 
Pre-Raphaelite interest in the 
facts, as distinct from the forms 
of nature and a similar skill in 
organizing them in a com Du si 
rion. 

To say that Spencer came oC 
a remarkable family is a com¬ 
monplace. Born at Cookham in 
1892, a year later than Stanley, 
he was the eighth son of VVil* 
li am Spencer, professional 
musician ami amateur astrono¬ 
mer. The range of talent in the 
family was not less remarkable 
than its degree. Two of the 
sous followed rfieir^father's pro¬ 
fession, one becoming Professor 
of Music at Cologne, another 
was a priest, and another, 
drowned by accident in 1941, 
was a professional conjurer. 

Born in a household where 
the arts were taken for granted, 
Gilbert Spencer studied ine 
technical side of his profession 
at die Camberwell School nf 
Art, the Royal College of Art- 
where he learnt wood-carvin& 
and the Slade School. Be served 
in the RAMC and East Surrey 
Regiment. In 1919 when he 
was 27 he and Stanley were 
elected members of the New 
English Art Club. Gilbert 
began by painting imaginative 
religious compositions in the 
manner of his brother, but he 
soon developed his own charac¬ 
teristic style in landscape and 
scenes of English rural life. 
One-man shows of his work 
were held at the Goupil Gallery 
in 1932 and at the Leicester 
Galleries in 1934 and 1339. 

"The Cots wo Id Farm”, ex¬ 
hibited at the Goupil Gallery in 
1932 and bought for the Tate 
Gallery out of the Cbantrey Be¬ 
quest Fund, may be taken as 
typical of Spencer’s interests 
and style. Described, on. its first 
appearance as a “ sort of rustic 
equivalent of Madox Brown’s 
* Work ’ ”, it is a closely packed 
composition of a wagon and a 
cart hauling timber, a circular 
saw, cocks and bens, pigeons 
and all the miscellaneous 
“junk” of a farmyard, presen¬ 
ted without much alteration, 
pictorial unity being secured fay 
the discovery oE rbyduns In 
the facts themselves. 

After 1932, when as a 
Cbantrey Bequest purchase. 

" The CotswoAd Farm" was 
included in the Summer Exhibi¬ 
tion, Spencer was a fairly 
regular exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy. In 1936 he earned 
out an interesting scheme of 
wall decoration at Holywell 
Manor, Oxford, a hostel for the 
overflow of BaJtiol under¬ 
graduates which formerly 
belonged to Merton College 
and bad been bought by Balbol 
about five years earlier and, 
with an extension, converted 
to its new purpose by_ Mr 
George Kennedy, the architect. 

About these wall paintings an 
amusing story is told, 
thorough 1 ? characteristic of 
Spencerian assurance. It is raid 
that, hearing that • Balliol 
College had wall paintings in 
view, Spencer applied for the 
iob and was turned down. Noth¬ 
ing daunted he bearded tbe 
Master of BalHol and in tbe 
course of a spirited conversa¬ 
tion told him that he knew no 
more about art than be 
(Spencer) did about philoso¬ 
phy. This, so the story goes, 
pleased the Master, and Spen¬ 
cer came away with the com¬ 
mission in bis pockeL 
Besides the Tate Gallery and 
the Victoria and Albert Museum 
Spencer is represented at tbe 
Imperial Wbt Museum, tbe 
Manchester City Art Gallery, 
the Leeds Art Gallery, the 
Graves. Art Gallery, Sheffield, 
the Belfast City Arc Gallery and 
many other galleries. 

After the war he was from 
1948-30 Head of the Department 
of Painting and Drawing, Glas¬ 
gow School of Art, and Head 
of . tbe Department of Painting 
and Drawing, Camberwell 
School of Arcs and Crafts, 
1950-57. 

He also published a biography 
Stanley Spencer (19611 and 
Memoirs of a Painter <1974). 

He married in 1930 Margaret 
Ursula Bradshaw, who died in 
1959. They hod one daughter. 


Mr Bernard Leach, CH. CBE, 
died in May at the age of 92. 

He had a greater influence 
on petting in England than any 
potter since Josiau Wedgwood 
m the eighteenth century. If 
Wedgwood’s achievement was 
to convert a peasant craft into 
an industry, Leach inspired a 
renaissance of the craft. Where 
Wedgwood, forced clay into the 
unnatural moulds of neo- 
classicism, Leach insisted, that 
the natural qualities of the day 
should be allowed free expres¬ 
sion. Tbe play of fire; the 
extrusion of minerals through 
the glaze, even the potter’s 
thumb-marks, could be left to 
speak for themselves. So far 
there has been no conspicuous 
reaction against Leach’s ideals 
of simplicity and “ truth to 
material". Through his pupils 
—distinguished potters such as 
Michael Car dew and Katherine 
Pleydell-Bauverie—and through 
his several books, Leach’s ideas 
have gained so wide an accept¬ 
ance that even the factories 
have adopted some of his 
principles of design. 

Bernard Howell Leach was 
bom in Hongkong in 1887. His 
father, Andrew John Leach, 
was Puisne Judge, Straits Settle¬ 
ments. In 1897 he was sent, to 
school in England. His teachers 
at Beaumont encouraged him in 
drawing, which from childhood 
he enjoyed more than anything 
else. In 1903 he became the 
youngest student at the Slade 
School of Art. There he studied 
painting under Henry Tonks, 
and he later attended the 
London School of Art to study 
etching under Frank Brangwyn. 
To honour a death-bed promise 
to his father, he tried, to be¬ 
come a banker in the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank, but soon 
realized be was -doc cut out for 
that sort of life. Much against 
the wishes of his family, he 
returned to art. 

Tbe romantic writings of 
Lafcadio Hearn reawakened his 
childhood memories of Hong¬ 
kong and of Japan, where he 
had spent the first four years 
of his tife. In 1909 he went out 
to Tokyo with the intention of 
trying to understand “the Ufa 
and art furthest removed from 
our own ". He had hoped 'to 
make a living bv teaching etch¬ 
ing, but the skill of his first 
students made him turn from 
teaching to learning. With 
young Japanese painters he 
shared an enthusiasm for the 
French Impressionists and 
Cezanne. “At the same time", 
he later wrote, “ I stepped 
gently into die quietest world 
of Oriental art—equal and 
opposite." 

In 1911, Leach was invited to 
j party at which the main enter¬ 
tainment was painting on bis¬ 
cuit-ware pots which were then 
glazed and fired in a portable 
kiln. Leach decided that he 
must find a master in cbis craft. 
He was introduced to the Sixth 
Kenzan, tbe descendant, in 
terms of pupillage, of a great 
Japanese potter of tha 
eighteenth century on whom 
Leach was to write a book more 
than 50 years, later. After a 
year of instruction. Kenzan said 
ir was time for Leach to start 
on bis own. He built a kiln in 
a corner of Leach’s garden, and 
in 1913 gave him a signed 
11 Densho ” or inheritance of the 
Kenzan title. He thus became 
the Seventh Kenzan — die 
equivalent, in the, world of 
ceramics, of an English Pope- 

Leach became friendly with a 
young Japanese architect. Torn!- 
moto, who had just returned 
from his studies in England. 
Tonnmoto could not get a 
suitable job. so Leach persua¬ 
ded him to join him in potting. 
For ten years they continually 



exchanged ideas, and held rival 
yearly exhibitions in Tokyo. 
They were encouraged by 
Soetsu Yanagi, editor of the 
arts magazine Shira Kaba, who 
later became Director of the 
National Craft Museum. Leach 
said it was these two men, and 
a third, the Japanese patter 
Shoji Hamada, who opened his 
eyes to the contemporary values 
of.oriental art and life. 

He spent the years 1916 to 
1918 in Peking, learning abom 
the parent culture of China. On 
his return to Japan, be bought 
Kenzan’s stoneware kiln and set 
it Up -on YanagPs property 25 
miles out of Tokyo- There be 
received his first visit from the 
young Hamada, who told him 
that it was his and Tomimoto’s 
work that bad decided him to 
take up potting as a career. 

In 1920 Hamada accompanied 
Leacb to England, and the St 
Ives pottery was founded. Leach 
had come to England partly to 
educate bis growing family, but 
also to digest . what he had 
learnt in the Hast and to 
immerse himself in. what he 
called “birthright traditions". 
Hamada left St Ives after three 
years. It was a struggle to sur¬ 
vive. Leach used up all bis 
capital, but his friends in 
Japan helped him by sending 
him all the proceeds of exhibi¬ 
tions of the pots they asked 
Wm to send out. Students began 
to come to St Ives, and Leach's 
eldest son, (David, became 
manager. Later bis second son, 
Michael, joined too. 

In 1925, Leach suffered a 
great disappointment. Sir 
■William Rotfcsnstein had to 
appoint a new bead of ceramics 
at the Royal College ; of Art. 
and cbose WftKam Staite Mur¬ 
ray, chiefly perhaps because 
Murray lived near London, 
while it would obviously have 
been difficult for Leacb to hold 
the post and continue to work 
at St Ives. This was a blow to 
Leadb and his devoted pupils- 
One of them, Mich ad Cardcw, 
later wrote: “Though Suite 
Murray had a profound and 
fruitful influence on all bis 
pupils, I still fed that Rothen- 
stein was wrong and that Leach 
would have been the right man 
Fur that job. Murray was too 
much ' tbe pure and absolute 
artist, comparatively un¬ 
interested in pots as objects of 
utility.” 

In 1934 Leacb went out to 
Japan For a year at tbe invita¬ 
tion of the' Japanese Crafts 
Movement. He found Hamada 


vveH established as one of its 
leaders and making excellent 
pots. In 1940 Leach’s most in¬ 
fluential work, A Potter's Book 
was published. In it he tried to 
clarify the position of tbe artist 
craftsman in a machine age, 
and to pass on something of 
what he had Learnt in Japan. 
The book led to an invitation 
tu lecture and demonstrate 
across the United States. His 
second book, A Potter's Port¬ 
folio (1950), reviewed the pot¬ 
ter’s situation, and illustrated 
an anthology of fine pots of all 
ages. In 1953 be was the. prime 
mover of. the first. International 
Conference of Potters . and 
Weavers at Darlington Hail, 
Devon. Dr Yanagi and ' Mr 
Hamada. were.the Eastern dele¬ 
gates, and subsequently lectured 
and demonstrated with him in 
America and Japan for more 
than rwo years. Leacb wrote 
of this period in a book of 
I960, A Potter in Japan, 1952- 
1954. In 1966, In his eightieth 
year, he published his sprightly 
monograph on Kenzan. In May 
of tfiat year he went out to 
Tokyo to receive from the 
Japanese government tbe Order 
of the Sacred Treasure' ' 2nd 
.Class, an honour . .'-which 
delighted him. 

Leacb always thought of . him¬ 
self as a sort of messenger 
between East and West. He 
believed profoundly in their 
interplay. But he never 
doubted that the West had more 
to learn from the East than 
vice-versa. The East, he said, 
had always put stress upon the 
inner, the West upon tbeouter. 
aspects of life. Only , by- fol¬ 
lowing the Eastern example 
could the West hope to achieve 
“ integration or wholeness in 
Ufe, in art, in work". This 
great pioneer potter thought 
of his ceramics as tbe physical 
expression oF a philosophy. 

Later, books were Drawings, 
Verse and Belief (1973); Sfioji 
■Hamada, Patter (1976); 
Bernard Leach: the Potter's 
Challenge (1976) ' and ■ B^pnd 
East and West, Memoirs, Por¬ 
traits and essays (1978). 

Leach was married three 
times, first, in 1909, to a cousin. 
Edith Muriel Hoyle, daughter 
of Dr William Hoyle, Director 
of the . National Museum; pf 
Wales, Cardiff; secondly,^ in 
1936, to Laurie Cookes ; and 
thirdly, in 1955,.to the American 
potter Janet Darnell. By 
first marriage there were two 
sons and three daughters. 


Mr Reynolds Stone, who died 
on June 23, ,1979, was an out¬ 
standing designer and; engraver 
of Roman letter forms on wood 
and stone. Born bn March 13, 
1909, son and grandson of Eton 
masters, he was.educated there 
and at Magdalene College, Cam¬ 
bridge^ He took his degree in 
history in. 1930, and was then, 
at the ..suggestion of a- 
Magdalene don who had been 
the- assistant printer to the 
University, accepted by Walter 
Lewis as an unofficial appren¬ 
tice in the University Press. 

He -had the good fortune to 
be taught by. the composing 
room overseer, the “ formidable. 
and gifted ” . (Stone’s' -word). 
P. G. Nobbs. and; met Stanley 
Morison (his 'elder : by twenty 
: years), • the '-'even- -more for¬ 
midable adviser to -tbe Press, 




spurce of many, important com; 
■missions. • 

. A chance meeting on a train 
from London to Cambridge with 
Eric Gill (.Scone was carrying 
four' sheets-.of - Gill's lettering 
bfaoght at the V & A) resulted 
in an invitation' to stay at Gill's 
house at Piggotts for a produc¬ 
tive fortnight: he had already 
discovered Bewick’s wood en¬ 
gravings, in David’s bookshop, 
and begun to engrave letters, 
under Hobbs’s, guidance. Stone 


left Cambridge University Press 
after - two years* and spent' 
another two years working for a 
small west country printer, in' 
Taunton, engraving in the 
evenings, and at - weekends 
walking . and tiding. to ;west 
country ■ ports' and. villages • to 
draw , sailing-ships, and collect 
nineteenth century illustrated 
books. Commissions were -in¬ 
creasing and he set - up -as a 
freelance, which, apart from war 
service in RAF Photo - Inter¬ 
pretation, he remained. ■ 

The first book tor contain the 
.calligraphic, engraved . car- 
touches for which he -became 
famous was the Nonesuch Press 
Shakespeare Anthology, 1935,. 
but be had already, in'1933,'de¬ 
signed and engraved 'a large 
device for Francis MeynelTs 
Nonesuch Pressi first used on. a 


most. -his. -earliest published 
design ' has no M hint of im¬ 
maturity. Many books and 
address-labels-he engraved in; 
the early 1930s are as perfect 
as any-of his later work. . ' - 
In March- 1936 Oliver Simon. 

. published'in-Signamre No-2 the 
first-article.bn Stone’s woodcut 
calligraphy, -written by John 
Carter. Commissions continued 
to flow, and become, more 
prestigious:' Morison,. Beatrice 
Warde. (and Through her, Paul 


Standard and father Americans)," 
"Francis Meyneli and their '-apod 
his own friends kept lam busy. 

. There were setbacks of a sort: 

in-1937 he was commissioned 

to. engrave the' Royal Arias fat 

the • Order' of Sendee for ■=»«*. 
Coronation of King George VI- 
(he. had already engraved a, 

' bookplate for. tins then Princess 
EHzaoeih),-.co be printed -at 
Cambridge,, bur possessors of 
.the: first edition-' of this 

han dsome document, designed 
’by. Morisoa;'."will -hot' find 
': Stone’s .enpuring in it': be was 
late, and Walter Lewis finally 
refused to wait any . longe? and ' 
went to press "with a previous 
and much inferior design,. How¬ 
ever, the : soon-ordered reprint 
contained Stone’s engraving. ; - 
In. 1939 . fie taught, himself 
to. cut letters in stone, and when. 


other' tablets increased; he took 
on and trained, assistants, one. 1 
of 'wfcqiri/ Michael Harvey, is 
•row-a distinguished letterer m : 
-his'Own right; 7 

He-designed lie 3d Victory 
Stamp in 1946,' the country’s 
five ail'd',■ ten-pound notes, the 
?](K& device to. hend-the-Jegder- 
page of The- Times in 1949-,- tbe 
Royal Arms in the. masthead of 
The Times, and the. title itself. 


in 1951; and, : in 1954; .fc type*- 
face,- Minerva, meant lor display 


dies otilv to complement 
GilPs Pilgrim (which was-. 
able only up to 14pt and 
not suitable for enfaegsn 
This was his only pub] 

made- CBE;4* 
and RDl in 1956. Iff ,1S| 
designed and cat - the- 
memorial to Winston Chib 
in Westinnister Abbey. Xu 
an impressive veeprd o£ S 
engravings-oa . wood-,was 
fished by John Murray : j 
not show, either ins. wo 
stone or. his watercolours 
of ; which deserve- ■ se. 
publication,, but -'it. does 
the range of his. letferii 
. on . wood, ,bis_ hefakRt 
decorative designs.. am 
wood-engraved. iUustr 
Trees, downs and - mo« 
wind and light ptayhrr 

T.vtitAi 1 srii 


often chosen - ahd ‘ 
felicitously bandied sib 
but it is in Hi* 'see 
“p lain ” roman and' 
alphabets that he tcvk 
most rare, mastery* . ., 4 '• 
Reynolds Slone’s gift 
. narrow,' but deep : what 
best, he did superbly:, I 
Morisbd's simple dicta 
Stone was “ the -best leu 
die country since Er 
died " sums tip his achie 
most succinctly. ‘:' 



his work. When so much has iMe: queens have to wear full vint. 40 Paris. The * French, medium, provides a nt 
been written about the post-war evening dress at 11 o’clock .in recognizing 'a- couturier when, sion to that. And a 
generation of British designers, the morning. ~ . they saw. one,' awarded -him. most kind' and ■■ 

many of them sprung from the Hartnell was first recognized - . Of Eider d’Arademie 1 in “1939., • personality. 


Professor Janey 
Ironside 


Mrs Janey Ironside, -some¬ 
time Professor of Fashion it the 
Royal College of Art, London, 
died on April 6 at the age. of 

6a 

Tbe. daughter of a notable 


Indian Civil - Servant, she 
trained at the Central School of 
Arts and Crafts before the 
Second World' War. . Her uh-- 
doubted gift for dqthes design 
and 1 for- colour 

might -never have made for her 
more than -the enthusiastic 
reputation saris enjoyed among 
friends and relations, who were 
always pressing her to “make, 
them something ^ had nor. 
Robin Darwin, Principal' of -the r 
Royal .College of Art.-urged:- her •• 
to succeed Madge Garland as 
his second Professor of Fashion. 


-Mrs-- Ironside, was' artuned to 
the ideas, the ethos, and- ambi-' 
;.tions. of the young, up-and- 
caining designer. 'She excelled 
as. a teacher and implaoter of 
.concepts and talent! flowered 
under her green' thumb; among 
-those who-.shone- in . her time 
..and .'later, were .such .as" Sally. 
Tuffin, Marion Foale,.Bill. Gibb, 
Ossie Clark, Moya ..Bowler and 
JanTce r Wain wrigfit. ' 

-Her career atthe' ^college 
ended somewhat sa<jUy; Darwin, 
achieved university-status for 
the RCA,, but the . School . of 


Fashion which ha. 
Janey Ironside, esta 
name far and 'wide, 
only faculty to be d 
right to. grant degre 
' tually this anomaly w; 

. but by this .time Mr 
had resigned. • 

. JUhe left tbe RCA.in 
wrote one or two 
fashion and an admii 
biography, Janey (19 
illuminated a great 
than the world.of f: 
she. used her. endc 
total recall co great 


MrC. F. 
Tunnicliffe 


Mr Charles Tunnicliffe, the 
well known wild life artist, died 
on February 7 ar the age of 7b. 
With his death Britain has lost 
its major ornithological artist, 
for his detailed drawings of 
most of the birds of our 
islands, always meticulously 
observed from dead specimens, 
can be compared with the 
scientific contribution of 
Stubbs in his obsessional pur¬ 
suit of accuracy. These remark¬ 
able drawings are notable for 
more than their accuracy, far 
Tunnicliffe placed their bodies, 
with details of beak, wing and 


claw, in such a way upon the 
paper that they became works 
of art in themselves. 

Charles Frederick Tunnicliffe 
was bom on a farm near Mac¬ 
clesfield in Cheshire in 1901 and 
it was presumed that he would 
follow his father on the land. 
But a gradual awareness of the 
visual aspect of the world 
around mm caused him to 
occupy most of his time in 
drawing the birds and animals, 
to sudi an extent that he 
started to study at Macclesfield 
school of art and finally at the 
Royal College in London. . 

On leaving the college he 
taught briefly in London, but 
realizing a growing dedication 
to the depiction of wild- life, he 
gave op his teaching, in order 
to devote his life to this task. 
It was from this moment -that 
be started his monumental 
work on British birds, ri work 
that he continued - after the 
Second World War when he 
and his wife moved ro Anglesey, 
to a bouse by tbe sea'where he 
was surrounded continually- by 
birds of every order. Tbe peace 
of the island must have meant 
much to him after a wartime 
spent in Manchester where he 
taught at the Grammar School. 

In 1944 TuiKHcliffe was 
elected an .Associate of the 
Royal Academy, arid in 1954 
he became a Royal Academic? 
iaa. Over the years his water¬ 
colours of birds and animals, 
made from his huge library of 
studies, became increasingly 
popular, and his fame as an 
ornithological expert and wild¬ 
life- artist became internatibn- 
ally recognized. He illustrated 
many hooks end his mastery 
of the art of wood-engraving 
was considerable. He is best 
known in this field by a his 
illustrations co Henry William¬ 
son’s Tarka the ‘ Offer and 
Salar the Salmon, while his own 
book, Shor eland's Summer 
Diartt, is charmingly written and 


illustrated in such a way as to 
make one aware of his great 
affection for bis adopted island. 
His graphic work included the 
illustration of. ninety-three 
books by forty-four different 
authors among whom, apart 
from Williamson, were H. E. 
Bates, Ernest Hemingway, R. 
M. Locklqy^. Ian Niali, Frances 
Pitt 'and Mary Priestly.. 

A major exhibition of his 
detailed drawings, together with 
pages from his innumerable 
sketch books, was held in rhe 
Diploma Galleries of the Royal 
Academy in. 1974, and there for 
the fifst time die' public was 
able to see tbe importance of 
the work of Charles Tunui- 
eliffe. 

He was a large, cheerful 
country man, but a shy and a 
sensitive one. His approach to 
nature was neither sentimental 
sensible, as one would expect 
From a man brought up so close 
to the soil. In his later years he 
had to fight against bis failing 
eyesight, but when lesser men 
would have given up, Tunni- 
diffe, because of his’determina¬ 
tion and dedication,, continued 
to work every day in his studio 
overlooking the sez. His extra¬ 
ordinary precision might have 
deserted him but often, in its 
place, he attained a freedom 
that justified his struggle. - 

He married Winifred Wonna- 
cort, a fellow student at the 
Royal College. She died in 1969. 
There were no children of the 
marriage. 


Mrs Helen 
Bradley 


Mrs Helen Bradley, an'artist 
well known for her scenes oi 
the .North ;of. : Engkmd .of'her 


childhood, died, on July 19 at 
the age of 79. Comparisons of 
her output with the work iif her 
friend, the late L. S. Lowry, are 
inescapable—be had indeed en¬ 
couraged her to paint for many 
years before she actually 
stoned—nevertheless her pic¬ 
tures do have an individual 
charm. 

Helen Bradley did not start 
painting until she was over 60. 
She was born at Lees near 
Oldham and though she won a 
scholarship to Oldham art 
school at the age of 12 her 
period there was a period of 
escape from home influences 
rather than one of study. Dur¬ 
ing the First World War she 
helped her fatber seH small 
wares, riding round Oldham oh 
a pony. In 1927 she married 
her husband, Toro, a textile de¬ 
signer. When they moved to. 
London afrer the Second World 
War. Helen spent a good deal 
of her rime looking in art gal- . 
Ifiries and for a time- wove 
rugs. 

But it was only after tbs 
couple moved back 10 North 

Lancashire that size began to 
paint in earnest. Her first ex : - 
i hibition was at Upper rail], noi' 
far from Lees, . on her 65r'd 
birthday. Thereafter Her repu¬ 
tation spread. The Mercury 
Gallery in London took an in¬ 
terest in her and with the 
appearance in 1971 of her-book 
Miss Carter Wore Fi>!&,.a series, 
of two dozen pamtitiqs of 
scenes from her duldhood, sup¬ 
ported-by a text by herself,, 

| her name became - widely' 
known. 

Similar to, though perhaps 
less capable oFbarshness-^tii^js 


the work oE Lowry, her pictures 
evoked tbe vanished World of 
her childhood^ in Lancashire, 
with its . day trips to Blackpool, 
its street markets, fairs - and 
trams. Like Lowry ber icyle 
was naive and she crowded her 

E ictures with small figures, buL 
er eye was, perhaps appro¬ 
priately. - tbe more feminine, 
noticing and dwelling with love 
on details of clothing. Miss 
Carter's pink bats and ribbons, 
and her brothers sailor^ suits. 
Nostalgia Was' pre^ient in - her 
work more strongly than the 
element of social document; be¬ 
sides being a painter of the 
North she was also a recorder 
of the world of the child. 


1 


Dr William 
Archer 


Dr William George Archer, 
OBE, .died on March- 6, aged 
72. A sensitive interpreter of 
tribal life and customs during 
his formative career in / the 
Indian Civil Service, he was 
subsequently appointed Keeper 

of .the ;Indian Section of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 
where he achieved an inter¬ 
national . reputation. as an 
authority on Indian painting.. 

Archer was born on February 
LI. 1907. and educated at Strand 
School. Brixura, and Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, where he 
read history. An early love of 
poetry and primitive and 
modern .art remained through* 
out his life and, after passing 
the ICS examination in 1930, 
his posting co Bihar in. the fol¬ 
lowing year confronted'' him 
with the w poetry and art of 
rural .India. Official, tours, in 
.variousf districts of .Bihar .and 
v0rissn‘ , -r'ft«rif^7fr.h»;; 


Divisional. Officer, . District 
Magistrate and Superintendent' 
of Census Operations invariably 
led him. to the discovery* -col¬ 
lection and documentation of 
tribal and peasant art. 

His first book, - The -Blue 
Grove , 1940, was a study .of 
the folk songs of the -Uraons, 
an aborigiira tribe living - in 
the Ranchi District. It was fol¬ 
lowed by a study erf Abir.sculps 
tures, a book of fai$ own poems. 
The Plums of the Sun , 1948, 
and . a: second book of Uraon 
poetry. His important work on 
the SantaJs, The fiill of Flutes , 
was not published until 1974.. 

On returning from India after 
his - last posting as Additional- 
Deputy - Commissioner.. in the 
Naga Hills, from 1946-48, be 
was appointed Keeper of the 
Indian Section oF the V Sr A 
in 1949':-afrd became Keeper 
Emeritus- ten years latier. . 

Archer was awarded the OBE 
in 1947, - honorary .doctorates 
from two - Indian Universities 
arid - the . Burton Memorial 
Medal of - tiie Royal Atiaric 
Society-. His enthusiasm for 
India - was shared - after their 
marriage-.in r 1934 by his “wife. 
Dr Mildred- Archer, who col¬ 
laborated-With him as an author 
and , is a highly. respected 
scholar -in her own right. She. 
survives -him with a- son and 
1 daughter; ' 
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M r I von 
Hitchens 


i -iffr. iron Hitchens,,- who -died 
on, August- 29 at the age of 
86, gained n. dietingxrisbed; place 
in modern ... British , painting 
mainly 'as.. a .pointer- of. land¬ 
scape .-.tii«n£ J .. 1 iA: ‘..vrttiebu -he 
. 


'sphere -.of a* chosen .region 
without' .attempting; literal 
representation. His wort: does' 
not readily conform;--to-may -of. 
those classifications. \diat- end 
in -is m . but '. was '; certainly 
abstract In' ah ;exact sense of 
ibe 1 term, derhriog generalities 
of form and colour from nature 
but: retaining' an. rbrelligible 
Reference to naniraJ^bbjecK. Jn 
th« “balance of abstract iotT'and 
experience, he might to some 
extent . be ' compared with 
Nicolas de SraSI and be said 
to have anticipated the Franco-' 
Russian painter .though such a 
comparison. wotild: bring out-- 
obvious differences between, 
them, the . character of- 
Hitchens’s landscapes • being 
well-defined. - enough - to he 
recognisably English and more 
particularly , to- bring .Surrey 
ana*-Sussex to mind.' He. was 
especially-happy with the type 
of autumn woodland . scene of 
which he painted many 
variants, handling. browns, 
blues , and blue^greens with 
freshness of brushwork - and 
lyrical feeling. 

In -addition to landscapes 
Hitchens-painted a number of 
pfades and flower pieces,, em¬ 
ploying a -wider range of 
colour than was usual to him 
in the latter which he loaded 
with the brilliance of red, 
yellow' and black. He. was also 
more successful in decorative 
schemes, than might have .been 
expected from in ‘informal 
manner... of painting that look 
oo support., from . geometrical 
design. - :• . - - \ 

.The only son of.. Alfred 
Hitchens, painter,. Sidney Ivqq 
H itchens -was .boni at Kensing¬ 
ton -on March 3, 1893. He was 
educated :at Be dales and ‘after 
a visit to -New Zealand in 19(M- 
took-up'the .study of art at the 
St John s 1 Wood School and in 
the : Royal . Academy Schools. 
He;was .An: origin*! member of- 


;graup.' -which begs 
unspectacular way ir 
eventually . became a 
abstract work and 
Eirw one-man show i 
London at. .the Jfcfaj 
; in 1925 antf was .? 
intervals by others 
the . Mansard, Le 
Leicester --Galleries 
showed with th- 
Artists* Association 
he-was at-member i 
in- the exhibitions ! 
don:Group, as well 
.national exhibitions 
Brussels. Pittsburg! 
York, Retrospective 
have. been 1 held 
Newsam, ■ Leeds,. 
field, -1948, Venic- 
1956; and Tate G: 
Council) 1963.: 

His talent: for : 
free style of mura 
woo him many c 
such -earlier oxamb! 
be found in the ch 
Luke, Maidstone; 
Dorking; and 
GoMers Green, be: 
by his large mur 
Sharp House, Re. 
1954,- and other ^ dr ' 
the Senior • - Com’ 
Nuffield College, 
for the University 
Brighton, 1963. F 
seated - in the ■ Tati 
four paintings -am 
her of public..toot 
where; . 

• 'Sj> wm appbifl- 
1958. .Ar one tir 
painted - much in 
where., 'he' first 
affection For pain 
woods. Until-1940 
London - . but -rt 
Sussex In the coi 
then 20 years .he j 
versions, direct fw 
the same pm of t 
.Woods-bear his bo 

He married, "iij ■ 
Cranford,., da light* 

- jpHnea, 33 




















































































































Obituaries Supplement 



meal and political works from the universities 


tbaearly/ day saf the war and introductory essays by - cora- 
sensti^kslspeclal helpfulness pari son, But in Government by 
tor “the oencrat issues of our Committee (1955) and Mal- 
own day*.'. •—^ administration and its Remedies 

’Rebellious la ygurk, pacifist, (1973) Wheare brought his 
.■dt3tirttrt]y mfr>TCbnstL£pt, r Well ter 'wide experience into* support 
pqliricaHy^Dodds-i held of'"his.’■‘scholarship, in -the first 
hi5'. op i moo s'not: ‘-as * it-, ptfrry from a lifetime of - committee 
matter but as robust individual- work and in the second out of 
Professor Eric; -Robertson bl .For himself aikl btfiers v he his labours on the Committee 
Dodds, sometime Regius Protest ,prp£^ssedto walk: enlighten- on Advisory Tribunals. -y 


PROFESSOR SIR HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 

Sober scholarship and wide influence 


age, died, on April 8 at the age that be had won this also and genius. He resigned his post as 
of 85..: . that.-.his ;Kfe4tmg devodoua university representative on 

He was born in. 1893 and ^Uecntai honesty had borne the dty council, and indeed 
educated at: Campbell College^ Ecu* a-remarkafcle-serenity shed almost all of his outside 
Belfast, and at University Col- of-mmdi-*■. • ■ cptrunitmems. the better to 

lege, Oxford, of which he sub- ./He -and -Mrs Dodds- (Annie dfevote himsejf to the duoes of 
Sequemly became an honorary PowidD,- whom he married in the rectorship. SGs influence 
Fellow. . . 1923 and who died, _devotecHy was soon felt in every depart- 

After some years as a lec- nursed by. her husband,.-In mem of the life of the-college, 
turer ar Rending be went in *973) lived for many years at He found it overcrowded and 
1924 to be Professor of Greek Gfi-'Marsnm.- under-staffed. He: reduced the 

at Birmingham. In bis twelve --to’1977, Dodds published the intake to a figure which the 
years there he both mader bis autobiography bn which hebad college could handle and in- 
reputation as a scholar-and ^^'jwlang «oce his'wife’s o-eased the strength of its 
played an important part inthe Missing Persons perhaps Fellowship. The; construction, of 

life of the university. •' He', did .memoirs of us a new building on the corner 

much valuable work; for-ex- superfluous. A book of of the Broad-.and the Turl 

ample, for the Association of gr*** pewer, charm.and gabled the College to make 
University Teachers winch lid h ° nest ?i\ lt V ^ un“?diaiely the best possible use .of. its 
later served as president ;. u “- restricted site. 

It wds' in 1936 lhaf he •sue- *?•«« pwsure to he. recog- It was a happy acadenr of 
ceeddd' Gilbert Marray'as ““d. in- the street by those the old system of ejection by 
Regius Professor ii ; Oxford: For had seen the snapshot on rotation that brought Wheare 

himself and for his.'-wife,'the v cover; ^and che award ;of to the vice-chancellorship in 
move meant great changes; he th& . Duff-Cooper Memonad. 1964. He had already played a 
hart barely, berime sccEnpatiaed Lateratwe^for 137 l H rge jP the estabHsfcment 

whmr the -war interrupted his appropriately crowned - an 0 f the Commission which, 
work. Ir did'however give him J^er ** Chairmanship .of 

the experience of a visit;'to ^° rd Franks * befian ** ^9*“^ 

China, whichfasdnatoJlnm.and “ him much, personal into every aspect of the 


China, which fascinated himand ™“: r* 1 *™** into every . aspect, of the 

"v gavenjm new linagmative: par-^ coD tR fl itDQ flt. -macliiiifiry-of the University, ai 

• spectives. The period between r. ' . i: - • ■ ; tbe moment when Wbeare’s 

his rettirxr to academic iife and vice-clianceUor&hip . began. 

'*■' his retirement in I 960 was, one ... -t— -- Wheare’s own evidence to the 

' of ever increasing^ success and re ..V/-''- ' ; xi ' committee constitutes a classic 

; ; authority; In-jt.: be; pifol^hed Sir Keilliefh .. . . ’ *»tb«nent of the principles and 
three of his four major-works; •• • virtues of. academic self- 

___ ol scholarship and ;enjoyed WhhiirP ■ government, in its Oxonian 

the affection and .respect of-a. v Hl <11 C ... manifestation and it was by 

^ SBBBBSSSSi 

seltor * " was able, when the committee 

Dodds’s, first large and Sir Kenneth Wheare, CMG, reposed in HUary Term. 1966. 
scholarly work, his edition .of. FBA. who died on September » throw his. weight,behind its 
Prod US’s Element* of Theology 7 the age/of 72. was .Grad- acceptance JJ\ e “«*■ 

(1933, 1963). made his'reputa- stone ‘Professor of Government domadal Council„ Su ^* 
. don as a thorough and exact and Public Administraamn a* sequentiy by Conp-egation. 

,7 textual critic, who yet .kept his Oxford from 1944 to -19S7 ; Two-- controversial • questions 
• expertise, in its place, as-a tool Rector oF. Exeter College,-Ox- consumed much of Wheare s 
to be-used in die interpretation ford, from 1956-to- 1972-and energy as vice^banceilor.'The 
of-something really worth un- Vice-Chancellor of the unimer- first-.was. the problem^ of-toe 
1 derstapdiag. ■ Theworkwasre shy. from 1964 io 1966. He was renting of the admuustranve 
•' - ceived with- enthusiasm by the -a Fetlow of AH Soils’ College offices, of foe university, 
few critics able to assess ‘its for many years and from 1972 settled evemuaHy^ by^ their 
: quality; A. Nock-conduded a Bad heen Chancellor Of ;Liver- transfer to Wellington Square, 
review with the wbrdST '-Sopeiv pooT University. ? • The second was. the preoosed 

latives are suspect; but I cannot Kfenneth Clinton Wheare was 
' bur say-in dosing :tbat T da not bora: in Victoria, Australia, on weadow, where a ^ ^ „ 
toow- any, finer 8 edition of a Mareh^. S^.aJ^eivS 

Greek book**. Dodds’s interest his - early education at Scotch «rtnc and the amenities both 
- -- io Neoplatonism persisted; he College, .Melbourne, and the qf \- ; l : I y v T ers ^ 

■- half ff*H7 iv^rt m.rhlc HlffintH Malhruima urLwa *' bC . . avoided- Ho WeVCt 


Professor Sir Herbert Butter¬ 
field, from 1955 to 1968 Master 
of Peterhouse, and from 1963 to 
1966 Regius Professor of 
Modem History in rhe Univers- 
ity of Cambridge, died on July 
20 at the: age of 78 . 

He was born at Oxenhope near 
Keighley on October 7, 1900, 
and educated at Keighley Trade 
and Grammar 5chool. He went 
up to Cambridge in 1919 with 
an entrance scholarship in 
history to Peterhouse, where he 
had a distinguished under¬ 
graduate ‘ and post-graduate 
career, taking a First in both 
parts of the Historical Tripos, 
and winning the Members’ Price 
for English Essay (1922i. the 
Le Bas Prize (1923), and the 
Prince Consort Prize and 
Seeley Medal (1924). Election 
to a Fellowship at Peterhouse 
followed naturally in 1923, and 
a year later he was awarded a 
visiting fellowship ar Princeton 
(1924-25), wbich gave him his 
first sight of a wider horizon. 
Thenceforward for over 18 
years he was engaged in college 
teaching; with Veliacott as 
tutor and Temperley as direc¬ 
tor of studies Peterhouse in 
these years was acquiring a 
reputation as a nurse of his¬ 
torians. Butterfield, who became 
a university lecturin' in 1930, 
never held a major college 
office. 

He had married Pamela 
Crawshaw in 1929, and with 
only the fellowship and the 
(then ‘yerv jpodest.i salary .of 
lecturer" nir~ family expenses 
with three children left no 
margin for foreign travel,' and 
his life at this time, though a 
happy one both at home and in 
college, was by any standards a 
quier one?- His first consider¬ 
able book. The Peace Tactics of 
Napoleon (1929b showed the 


influence of Tern per Jey. and he 
early conceived the ‘intention 
of writing a full-scale life of 
Charles James Fox. This did not 
materialize, though two later 
books, George HI, Lord North 
and - the People (1949) and 
George III and the Historians, 
showed bis intimate grasp of 
the period. More successful 
were his essays in the history 
of ideas. The short Wliig Inter¬ 
pretation of History •( 1931» bas 
left a permanent impression on 
historical expression, and The 
Statecraft o/‘ MachixivelU (1940) 
was an important study in his¬ 
toriography, while in another 
field bis short life of Napoleon 
(-1939) proved his ability . to 
survey a large topic with sue- 
cess- 

The election of Temperley to 
the newly founded chair of 
modern "history and shortlj’ 
after (1938) to tire mastership 
of Peterhouse set Butterfield in 
charge of college history teach¬ 
ing and editor with great dis¬ 
tinction of the Cambridge 
Historical Journal (until 1952). 
In. both positions his wide 
sympathies and active mind 
served him., well. He remained 
in Cambridge during the war. 
and early in 1944 was himself 
elected re succeed Temperley 
in the chair for which, 
characteristically enough, he 
had not applied. His new posi¬ 
tion gave him both opportunity 
and confidence. He took an 
active part in securing academic 
recognition for the history of 
science and himself lectured 
and wrote on The Origins of 
Modem Science (1949). He 
attracted many able research 
students. His lectures 
attracted large audiences, and 
a course on Christianity and 
History was so successful that 
it was subsequently broadcast 



in full and then published 
(1949). These, and kindred writ¬ 
ings such as History and 
Human Relations (1951) 
reached the great public; he re¬ 
ceived numerous, invitations, 
academic and general, to lec¬ 
ture and speak, and proved an 
unusually energetic and suc¬ 
cessful president . of the 
Historical Association. 

In all these new activities he 
made no secret of deeply held 
religious convictions as ; a sin¬ 
cere Wesleyan; he saw the 
world as the theatre of action 
of men involved in evil, but 
ruled by Providence; in his 
view, the historian should not 
judge his fellows, caught as be 
is in a similar predicament of 
imperfection. 

Butterfield had hitherto 
shunned administrative activity 
of all kinds and long retained 
bis youthful manners and 
appearance. Many, therefore, 
were surprised at his election, 
which was in fact swift, as 
Master of his college in 1955. 


but he and his wife soon found 
delight in their gracious new 
home with irs possibilities of 
wider hospitality. His appear¬ 
ance became spruce, and he 
readily allowed himself to be 
nominated for election to the 
Council of the Senate and later 
to the Vice-Chancellorship. As 
Vice-Chancellor for the years 
1959-61 he made himself fami¬ 
liar with university affairs of 
every kind and proved a skilful 
administrator and an excellent 
chairman of Council, usually on 
the Asquithian model of 
umpire, but on occasion show¬ 
ing dispatch and firmness of 
touch. In these and subsequent 
years he took a lively interest 
and share in the associations of 
universities ar both Common¬ 
wealth and international level. 

As had happened previously 
with G. M. Trevelyan, though 
in a different way, the very 
breadth and human appeal of 
many of Butterfield’s writings 
and lectures, which caused dis¬ 
quiet in some academic circles, 
made him a familiar personality 
throughout the English-speaking 
world, and he received 3 
remarkably catholic selection of 
honorary degrees, from Aber¬ 
deen. University College Dublin, 
Hons Kong. Sheffield. Belfast. 
Columbia. Harvard and Hull. He 
delivered the Gifford Lecrures 
ar Glasgow in 1966 and 1357, 
and was elected Fellow of the 
British Academy in 1966. 

When the Regius Chair of 
Modem History fell vacant in 
1963 Butterfield's appointment 
gave genera] satisfaction, and 
to him it crowned a service ol 
forty years in the Faculty of 
History. Four years later liis 
college learned with surprise 
and regret that he intended to 
resign the mastership three 


had few pemJit this difficult University of Melbourne, where 

aod demanding field. Be was he er^uated with high honours. ract - an £_ **• • U1 

a friend of Plotinus’s gifted He went up to Oriel College, mobilizing university ^oimcm 
translator, the Irish pSiot Oxford, fo^lsS. ^ a RIhSS *553 


• v Stephen'’ Ma 

■ ‘ /. a ” n l aZ fw Letters he pub- in the First-Class in. “Modern ^ 

= • (1936),. with a memoir Greats’VIa the same year he jjfjjjj ;- 1 "“***-*£J djSSS 

.. t - that Tfrveabihis own cast of npnd won the Cecil Peooe Priza aodi ^ 

. .as well as his subject’s, Never- remaining in Oxford for.re- , 

- : foeless. Ins own publications on search, he was awarded in-1933 Wheare s combmation of 
- Neoplatonism, -apart from the the --Beit•.'Prize-..an. .-Colonial academic, distinction, and, _aa- 
.. ", T Pr»cJu^. iWw»*fconfsned to , n to History * and « -Beit- ■Senior'.f®e-„ mimstrative verve was most 
‘; .. - small -volumes -of' Selections search ^Fellowship.. His gifts' as a^nropnately recognized in 
.. -. •(1923) and some important a. teacher, vrero soon, revealed e< 5P 11 

-articles in periodicals. and-in 1934 Chrfrt .Church ap-. Fres’dency of tne Britain 


itive.-youth, when, in 


Sir George Clark, Provost of 


His other works were in what; pointed, htm to a Jectuyeahip, Awdemy. . _ , 

.are generally reckoned-mbre while several other, colleges _ ^bere was 
.. central depatmeots - of Greek 1 were-not slow,to enlist- him* as “V. Oxford . ’who had _ “OJ* 
scholarships;- an edition of a’ 1 .tutor- in. politics. In._ 1935'he friends and fewer enemies. He 
Euripides’s :• Bocchoc (1944, becstne -- Beit-~ Lecturer - in ivas ■P 08 sess ed_^ steady com- 
: 1960y;wiridi is g.model of con- CoiohM-.Hjstoiy-.and four years ^ sense, spiced wu a 
• ciseness and elegance; a more later University College: elected 
- .elaborate edition of Flaw’s himcFeUow aad Praelector Tn 
Gorgias (1959); and the brig- Politics.^ . iThroughont •'. the 
• J; mal and stimulating The Greeks greater• part • of the war-'he WCT 0 n 'fhni.rt lin 

and the Irrational (1351). Served asfdean. and secretary completely honest, though un- 

whicb was, based on bis Sother of his college,. and was pro- h y d;jwenT to U he n^«arv 

•* Lectures- in the University of: proctor for the year 194041.. 

California. This is the book \ry It vas no surprise,, despite his _ ^ . 

which Dodds . is best co^w^nve yoS, ^foW' in 

^^beyoed rtteycoofines.of prof®- 354^he -was: elected to the; mhrried 10^934 Helen 

'^'sioaa/ classical scholarship. - Gfodstone Chair' of Govern- Allan 
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fast, ixdces the key phrase in its ably- diverse and his ezuergy Ctv ^ 
utie from ^his dose*-friend apparently- r - unbgonded. . He Oil KJECUlgt? 

. W. H- Auden-- ■ was for- 17 years a member of . 
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showed his great breadth of 
knowledge, . . his • -. accurate 
scholarship,' add his gift of 
clear and trenchant writing. 

In all his .-ork and teaching 
he had emphasised the impor¬ 
tance of foe economic aspect. 
When, therefore All Soul’s 
College foonded the Chichele 
Professorship of Economic His¬ 
tory in 1931 it was no matter 
for surprise that Clark was 
elected as rhe first holder of 
it. Besides his own research, he 
gave much of his time to edi¬ 
torial work. In 1920 he suc¬ 
ceeded R. L Poole as editor of 
the English Historical Review, 
and -when in 1939 the Claren¬ 
don Press inaugurated the plan 
of the Oxford History of Eng¬ 
land, he-was chosen as editor 
and wrote the first volume to 
he issued. The Later Stuarts 
(1934). Among his other publi¬ 
cations' may be mentioned 
Science and Social Welfare in 
the Age of Newton, (1937); 
Guide to English Commercial 
Statistics 1696-1782, (1938). He 
was for many years a Delegate of 
ibe OUP and general editor 
of their Home University 
Library series. He was a true 
radical: it. is not commonly 
known that io 1926 the Oxford 
.City Labour Party invited him 
to be their Labour candidate. 
At this time he was one of the 
few Oxford jnen,. dons or under- 
Rraduates.-'iMio helped the 
cause of foe strikers during the 
General Strike. 

In 1929-30 he-served as Proc¬ 
tor. As sn often happens with 
holders of this office, .it intro¬ 
duced him.to University politics 
arid . admiriistr&tion. He became 
a member of the Hebdomadal 
Council, a curator of the 
Bodleian, and, during foe great 
controversy about rhe planning 
of a new library, he was ap¬ 
pointed to serve on a commis¬ 
sion on Oxford Libraries, in 
which capacity he visited many 
libraries - in - Europe ana 
America. He was also, for some 
years'an active: delegate of foe 
Clarendon Press. In 1943 he 
was appointed Regius Professor 
of Modern History and Fellow 
of Trinity at Cambridge, where 
be remained nil his return to 
Oxford as Provost of Oriel in 
1947. 

Tn a generation when much 
superficial compilation was put 
before tbe public under the 
name of'research, Clark stands 
out as one who always main¬ 
tained. the higfapst srandard of 
scboJarshi -3 and sound learning. 
By his balanced and indepen¬ 
dent judgment and his stimu¬ 
lating teaching he did much 
to make ecnnomic history, 
which had been sadly neglected 
at Oxford, take its proper place 
in historical studies; his contri¬ 
butions to Anglo-Dutch history 
(which included.two important 
volumes'- ih' cooperation with 
Van Eysinga on The Colonial 
Conferences ■ between England 
and the Netherlands 1949, 3951) 
were recognized by. an Inrtro- 
rary doctorate at Utrecht, 
foreign membership of the 
Royal' Netherlands Academy of 
Sciences, and the Order of 
Orange-Nassau. He was elected 
a Fellow of the British Academy 
in 1936 and became President 
in 1954. He also received 
honorary degrees in the Univer¬ 
sities of Cambridge. Aberdeen, 
Durham, Sheffield. Dublin, 
Hull, Utrecht and Columbia. He 
was an Honorary Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Oriel College. Oxford and 
Trinity College, Dublin, and a 
trustee of foe British Museum 
and a member of the University 
Grants Committee. In 1948 he 
gave the Creighton Lectures in 
London University, was Ford’s 
Lecturer in Oxford 1949-50, and 
Murray Lecturer at Glasgow in 
1952. He was r knighted in 1953. 

In 196L to his great pleasure, 
he was re-elected to a Fellow¬ 
ship at All Souls', nearly 50 
years after- fats original election. 
His charm of manner, his ready 


wit. and his genuine kindliness 
made him to be regarded with 
deep affection by a wide circle 
of friends, though he was a 
man of great reserve, who led 
a disciplined and dedicated life 
of scholarship. He served Oriel 
with great distinction both as a 
Fellow and later as Provost, 
but he was §lad when the time 
came to retire and to resume 
the life of uninterrupted 
scholarship. 

A light and simple product 
nf his retirement was The 
Camptlen Wonder (OUP. 1959). 
but tbe first years were sedu¬ 
lously devoted to The History 
of the Royal College of 
P/iusivians, in 2 volumes [1964, 
1966) a new field which he 
found of absorbing interest and 
which brought him new friends, 
especially in Lord Moran and 
his" wife. The first volume ap¬ 
peared in 1964 and tbe second 
in 1966. He also saw foe suc¬ 
cessful conclusion of »his great 
editorial achievement. The 
Oxford History of England. 
which he had himself in¬ 
augurated in 1929, and a 
triumphant appendix in A. J. P. 
Taylor's volume on Modem 
England published in 1965. 

He married in 1519 Barbara, 
daughter of foe late W. B. 
Keen, and had one son and one 
daughter. 


Dr G. H. S. 
Bushnell 


Dr G. H. S. Bushnell, FBA, 
FSA, Emeritus Reader in New 
World Archaeology in the 
University of Cambridge, 
Fellow or Corpus Christi Col¬ 
lege, and former Curator of rhe 
Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, died on December 
26 ar tile age of 75. With his 
death, Britain loses a scholar 
of distinction in a rare field 
and a man of many parts. In 
his chosen aspect of human pre¬ 
history he ranked second only 
to such British authorities of 
world reputation as A. P. 
Maudsley in foe last century 
and the late Eric Thompson in 
this. 

Geoffrey Hoxt Sutherland 
Bushnell was the son of the 
Reverend G. D. S. Bushnell, 
born in 1903. He was educated 
at Wellington College, where he 
went in 1916, and subsequently 
at Cambridge at Downing Col¬ 
lege. It was while he was an 
undergraduate that he made foe 
acquaintance of the late Louis 
C. G. Clark, and by him became 
infected with an interest in 
ancient America. The storv goes 
that when he expressed hfs wish 
to work in this field, Louis 
Clark told him that in his 
opinion the best opening was to 
become an oil geologist in the 
area and to dn his archaeology 
in hk spare time. At any rate 
he did indeed study natural 
sciences specialising in geology 
at Cambridge,'and subsequently 
practised with the Anglo- 
Ecuadorian Oilfields in Ecuador 
from 1926-J938. tt whs during 
this period that he carried out 
his pioneering researches in the 
prehistory of that country lead¬ 
ing to the publication of foe 
Archaeology oi the Santa Elena 
Peninsula in SW Ecuador for 
which he obtained his PhD at 
Cambridge in 1948. 

Among bis other publications 
were Ancient American Potieni 
(with A. Digby), Peru in foe 
popular series Ancient Peoples 
and Places, The Ancient Arts 
of the Americas, and The First 
Americans. In 1971 he was 
awarded the rare distinction for 
a foreigner of Comendador AI 
Merit 0 of Ecuador. Although 
the work in Ecuador was his 
most important fieldwork, he 1 


continued to contribute regu¬ 
larly almost to the end of his 
life to learned associations con¬ 
cerned with the archaeology of 
rhe New World, and to keep in 
touch at first band with ail the 
more important discoveries in 
Central and South America and 
he was elected to be Secre- 
tary ot the International Con¬ 
gress of Americanists in 1952. 

In Cambridge his scholarly 
attainments were recognized by 
his appointment to a Reader- 
ship in 1966, the first in bis 
Faculty for many years, and his 
election to a Fellowship at 
Corpus Christi in 1963. 

He was elected a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries of 
London in 1934 and became 
Vice-President in 1961, continu¬ 
ing to contribute in many ways 
virtually up to the time of his 
death. ‘ Among his pupils at 
Cambridge he will long be 
remembered for his enthusias¬ 
tic teaching and practical 
ethnographic demonstrations in¬ 
cluding aboriginal spear throw¬ 
ing and vigorous performance 
on a Pacific shell trumpet. 

Throughout his life Geoffrey 
Bushnell was a devoted mem¬ 
ber of the Church of England 
which he served io many ways 
suited to bis peculiar talents. 
He was for many years a mem¬ 
ber of the Cathedrals Advisory 
Committee. He had wide and 
profound knowledge of anti¬ 
quarian subjects and during his 
long membership of the Coun¬ 
cil for foe Care of Churches he 
served with distinction on foe 
Wall Paintings Committee of 
which he was chairman for 10 
years. He possessed great exper¬ 
tise in liturgical details and 
devoted much time to questions 
of “ re-ordering ” churches to 
suit present day ideas of liturgi¬ 
cal change. His very consider¬ 
able knowledge of heraldry was 
much in demand in matters of 
conservation and repair nr 
church monuments and manur 
scripts. . • 

He married in 1936 Patricia 
Ruck, who survives him with 
four sons. He will _ long be 
remembered bv a wide circle 
of friends, and of colleagues 
within the University, who will 
greatly miss his genial com¬ 
panionship and wise advice and 
help in many fields. 


Prof E. E. 
Rich 


Professor Edwin Ernest 
Rich, formerly Master of St 
Catbdrine’s College, Cambridge, 
30 d Emeritus Vere_ Harms worth 
Professor of Imperial and Naval 
History, died on July 7 at foe 
age of 74. He was born on 
August 4. 1904. and educated at 
Colston's School. Bristol, and 
Sehvyn College where he -weni 
as an Entrance Scholar in 1923. 
He ivas placed in_ the First 
Class of the Historical Tripo.*., 
Parr I. in 1925. and in Clas.s II, 
Division I in Part II in 1926. 
After leaving Cambridge he 
taught for a rime, first at Chel¬ 
tenham and subsequently at 
Dartmouth. In 1930 he was 
elected to a Fellowship at Si 
Carbariny.s and in 1934 was 
appointed a University Lecturer 
in His tor v. 

As a Bristol man Rich’s early 
historical interests centred on 
the Merchant Adventurers. In 
1934 he published. The Staple 
Court Books of Bristol, and'in" 
1937 The Ordinance Book of rhe 
Merchants o[ the Staple. As an 
undergraduate ar Seltryn ihe 
had come under the influence 
nf G. B. PerretL It -was 
Perrerr's recommendation that 
beiped Secure his return to 
Cambridge,. and ix wav Perron 
who directed his attention, to 
foe Hudson's Bay Company who 


were then seeking an Editor 
for their recoras. Sixteen 
volumes of these records were 
published under Rich's editor¬ 
ship (1937-60) and be crowned 
bis labours in 1958 with The 
History of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, 1670-1870 in two 
volumes. Tn 1961 a sumptuous 
chree-volumed edition of this 
work was published in New 
York with a foreword by Sir 
Winstan Churchill. In 1964 he 
produced Montreal and the Fur 
Trade and in 1967 The Fur 
Trade and the Northwest to 
IS57 in foe Canadian Centenary 
Series. 

Rich was elected to foe Vere 
Harms worth Chair of Im¬ 
perial and Naval History in 
1951. and in his tenure of the 
chair until his retirement in 
1973, played a pan in advanc¬ 
ing overseas historical studies to 
that prominent position in foe 
Cambridge Historical Tripos 
for which it has become noted. 
While winning for himself a 
leading place among historians 
of Canada, his academic in¬ 
terests tended to keep him 
apart from the main stream at 
Cambridge “ expansionists " 
which flowed up foe Ganges 
and Nile rather than foe St 
Lawrence. He retained a close 
interest in economic history and 
was one of foe editors and con¬ 
tributors of second, third, and 
fourth volumas of the Cam¬ 
bridge Economic History oj 
Europe. He also published 
articles on sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth century English econo¬ 
mic history in The Economic . 
History Revieiv and The Cam¬ 
bridge Historical Journal. Ill , 
1962 he deceived foe degree or ' 
LittD- 

Rich served in many College 
and University offices.- At St 
Catharine’s he was successively 
Junior Dean, Tutor, Financial 
Tutor and College Librarian, 
and finally Master. He was 
Senior Proctor in’ 1939, a mem¬ 
ber.of. foe Council of the Senate 
from 1963 to-1966,'and Chair¬ 
man of foe Faculty Board of 
History from 1952 to 1954. As 
Master of St Catharine’s U957- 
1973) he presided over the Col¬ 
lege during a period that saw 
a large expansion in the Fellow¬ 
ship, and took a leading pari 
in the planning of the New 
Building, begun in 1965 and 
built jointly with King's Col¬ 
lege. In 1973 foe College cele¬ 
brated its quincentenary for 
which he edited St Catharine's 
College Quincentenary Essays. 

During the Second World 
War Rich was commissioned 
into the Suffolk Regiment and 
joined foe reconnaissance unit 
known as “ PhantomHe 
trained in Wales and Northern 
Ireland, and went with ir to 


years before reaching the 
statutory age of retirement. 
When the tenure of bis chair 
ended in 1968 be retired to a 
medieval cottage in the neigh¬ 
bouring village of Saws tan, with 
the hope of freedom fur 
research aod writing. A fcv. 
months previously be had 
received a knighfoood. 

Butterfield never took tn 
journalism : throughout his life 
be remained a sober and 
accurate writer on historical 
subjects, with a high respect for 
pure scholarship. He i< best 
remembered, however, for the 
subtler)’ and skiii he showed, 
through innumerable shniv 
works, io articulating the frame¬ 
work within which historital 
rhinking has to be conducted- 
Not all his major works got 
wrinen but his writings were 
a major influence an the enor¬ 
mous expansion of historical 
studies and History faculties 
that occurred throughout the 
English-speaking world during 
his active career as a historian. 

As a colleague in early life 
Butterfield could be volatile 
and elusive, but never selfish or 
obstinate. He had the shrewd¬ 
ness but none of the acquisitive¬ 
ness and self-centred foresight 

- that are sometimes thougbr 

. characteristic of a Yorkshirc- 

man. Indeed, he had warm, 
though never effusive, affec - 1 
lions and loyalties, together 
with an observam ana witty, 
though never acid, assessment 
of rhe foibles of thuse around 
him. In his life, as in his writ¬ 
ings. his Christian commitment 
confirmed his integrity. 

He married, in 1929, Edith 
Joyce (Pamela l Crawshaw ; they 

- had three sons, one now dead. 


North Africa. Soon after his 
arrival there he was seconded, 
with the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel as a Staff Officer in 
GHQ at Cairo. After foe wur 
be was briefly attached to the 
Historical Section of foe War 
Cabinet Office,, where he pre¬ 
pared historical records of the 
Middle East and Greek cam-, 
paigns and foe dispatches of 
Field Marshal '‘Jumbo” Wil¬ 
son. 

He was a keen rugby player 
and oarsman, and rowed in the 
outstanding-' Selwyn College 
crew which won the Thames 
.Cup in 1924. and included “rhaj. 

' stroke of genius ”, A. P. Me*. 
Eldowney. He was a member, 
of Leander, and came annually 
to Henley, with his caravan, for 
the four days of foe Regatta." 
These sporting interests and his. 
considerable charm and 
urbanity of manner enabled 
him to get to know the under¬ 
graduate population of the Col¬ 
lege readily. After his election 
as Master of St Catharine’s he 
received many honours, includ¬ 
ing Honorary Fellowships at 
Worcester College, Oxford, 
Trumbull College. Yale (both 
of which have links with the 
College) aod also at his old 
College. Selwyn. 

His wife, Adeie, daughter of 
Laurence Blades, tn whom he 
I was married in 3934. died in' 
1975. He leaves one married 
daughter. 


Prof A. H. 
McDonald 


Professor Alexander Hugh. 
McDonald, FBA, Professor or'. 
Ancient World History at 
Sydney University from 1945 
to 1951 and subsequently ^ 
lecturer at Cambridge, died on. 
July 9 at rhe age of 71. 

Duriog fus years at the. 
University of Sydney, first as 
Reader in .Ancient History and 
then as die first Professor nf. 
Ancient History (1939-1951), 
McDonald was a leading figure 
not only in classical sc Dolan, hip' 
and jn University affairs but 
also in national iife. lie cave, 
regular broadcasts on current 
affairs throughout the war 
years, was editor of the. 
Australian Army Current' 
Affairs Bulletin and represented 
the Army in d group uhiclr 
visited Japan to study problems 
in tbe Pacific. Ho sa; on a' 
Government Committee which 
was concerned with Australia's 
interests in foe Jupane>e peace 
settlement. 


PARKINSON’S 

DISEASE: more progress 

in 10years than in the last 2,000 

The Parkinson's Disease Society was founded some 
10 years ago. 

During these 10 years, more progress has been made 
in the control and understanding of this mysterious 
disease than at any time since Biblical days. The Society 
with the support of its Branches has been active in a 
Welfare role as well as sponsoring Research. 

Now. during the next 10 years, we must redouble our 
efforts to find medications with fewer side effects, to 
find new and better ways of helping sufferers and their 
families and to eradicate Parkinson's Disease totally by- 
finding die cure. This will cost money. Please help us. 

:'HL, PARKINSON’S 

DISEASE SOCIETY 

” \ 81 Queens Road. London, SfflJ SNR. 

Telephone: 01-945 2500 
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Professor 
R. D. Teare 


Professor R. D. Teare, FRCP, 
FRCPath, who died in the Isle 
of Man on January 17, at tbe 
age of 67, had beld a high 

position -with an equally high 
reputation, in forensic medicine 
for many years. His reputation, 
perhaps, was particularly high 
.among Lawyers, which is the 
correct emphasis for an 
expert in this subject. Never 
flamboyant, he was thorough- 
ness personified, and when be 
gave an opinion it was on the 
■strict i understanding that it 
would stand up to the most 
searching cross-examination. 

His somewhat reticent man¬ 
ner might suggest lack oF con¬ 
fidence, but this was far from 
the case as many learned to 
their cost. Behind the quiet 
fagade was a mind that could 
make itself up, and once this 
had been done, it was as firm 
as a rock. Equallv typical was 
the interest he took in public 
affairs, as exemplified by his 
being a pioneer in urging the 
compulsory wearing of crash 
helmets by motor-cyclisrs. 

Robert Donald Teare was 
born on July 1. 1911; Ne was 
educated at King William’s Col¬ 
lege, Isle of Man, Gonville and 
Caius College. Cambridge, and 
St George’s Hospital, London, 
where he qualified in 1936. His 
first academic appointment was 
as lecturer in forensic medicine 
at St Barrbo Jo mew’s Hospital 
Medical College, aod from here 
be proceeded in 1963 to Char¬ 
ing Cross Medical School where 
he spent the rest of his profes¬ 
sional career, first as reader 
in fcoreosic medicine and then 
as professor until he retired in 
1975, when he was made Pro¬ 
fessor Emeritus. He was also a 
lecturer at the Metropolitan 
Police College. 

He was a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London 
"and of the Royal CoUege of 
Pathologists, and in 1976 served 
as Master of the Society of 
Apothecaries. In his own spe¬ 
ciality he had served in his time 
as President of the Medico- 
Legal Society and of the British 
- Association in Forensic Medi¬ 
cine. In 1964 he was a British 
Council Lecturer in Denmark, 
t He had also served for many 
years as President of the Medi¬ 
cal Defence Union, where his 
sound advice was particularly 
appreciated, and a valuable 
-stabilizing influence, during a 
difficult period as this country 
threatened to follow the ex¬ 
ample of the United States of 
■America in soaring damages for 
-alleged malpractice. The Uni¬ 
versity of Sheffield made him 
ao honorary LLD in 1977. 

He married, in 1937, Kathleen 
'Agnes Gracey. who became a 
JP. They had three sons and 
one daughter- 


Lord Inman 



Lord Inman died on August 
26 at the age of 87. His name 
will always be associated with 
the Charing Cross Hospital, 
London. When he joined the 
. administrative staff soon after 
the First World War the 
hospital was deeply in debt and 
many of its wards were closed 
but by native shrewdness in 
financial matters and skilfully- 
directed appeals he raised large 
sums of money so that by the 
time hospitals were “national¬ 
ized’’ he was able to “hand 
over” the hospital as a first- 
class going concern: Lord 
Inman became president on 
retirement of the hospital 
having previously been chair- 
- man. 

He held a number of import- 
__ ant posts in his career: a 
£ brief; period as Lord Privy Seal 
"in 1947; chairman of the EEC 
governors; chairman of the 
Central Board of Finance of 
the Church Assembly; and 
chairman of the Hotels Execu¬ 
tive, British Transport. 

AH this stemmed from 
modest beginnings in Krtares- 
borough, where he was born on 
June 12. 1892. His mother, a 
widow, B3d a job ro make ends 
meet and keep her home 
together and young Philip 
Inman ran errands before he 
was ten and had a newspaper 
round. He had to struggle for 
ao education but he sur¬ 
mounted ail difficulties and 
finished up at Leeds University. 
Aparr from his work for 
Charing Cross Hospital his 
financial and business acumen 
brought him success in the field 
of publishing in which he held 
directorsips in several well- 
known houses. He wrote several 
books himself including an 
autobiography entitled no 
Going Back. He was created a 
peer in 1946. 


Prof Frank 
Wilkinson 


Professor Frank Clare Wilkin¬ 
son, CBE, died on August 22, 
at the age of 89. 

He was honorary consultant 
dental surgeon, Eastman Dental 
Hospital 1959-64; Dean and 
Director of Studies of Institute 
of Dental Surgery in British 
Postgraduate Medical Federa¬ 
tion, University of London, and 
Director of Eastman Dental 
Hospital from 1950 to 1959 and 
Professor of Dental Surgery* 
London University, trora 1952 to 
1957. 

' Although Frank Wilkinson 
had retired for some years from 
full activity in the world of 
dental surgery he still remained 
a potent influence by virtue of 
his immense contribution dur¬ 
ing his active professional life. 
He was the direct successor of 
his famous Liverpool chief— 
Professor Gilmour—and he car¬ 
ried on the great work in dental 
education initiated by Gilmour. 
He was probably tbe most ex¬ 
perienced dental educationalist 
of bis period, having held con¬ 
secutively a chair in three 
different universities—Mel¬ 
bourne, Manchester and Lon¬ 
don. 

Starring his career as one of 
the earliest graduates in dental 
surgery it ended by his being 
directly responsible for the 
training of a great number of 
men who now hold senior posts 
in. dental education and hos¬ 
pital practice. 

To those who worked with 
him there was always the feel¬ 
ing that “ Frankie ” knew pre¬ 
cisely how dental edotcation was 
going to develop and how he 
was going to see that it evolved 
os hs considered it should do 
so. He was a man of very strong 
and. at times, extremely dog¬ 
matic views, which even his 
detractors had to agree reluc¬ 
tantly were nearly always 
correct. Quite early in an 
association the “Prof” always 
demanded complete loyalty 
from colleagues — there was 
□o compromise ..— but in 
return one had freely available 
that vast store of wordly ex¬ 
perience and shrewd judgment. 
He was a leader and. he knew k, 
albeit a tough one, but he led 
onlv bv example and .enthu¬ 
siasm. 

Wilkinson was horn in 
Cheshire on August 31, 1889, 
the son of Frank Wilkinson and 
was educated at Wallasey 
Grammar School and the 
University of Liverpool. After 
war service in tbe RAMC in 
France during -wbicb be was 
attached ro Liverpool 
Merchants Mobile Hospital, he 
was appointed Senior Demon¬ 
strator in Operative Dental 
Surgerv in the University and 
held this post until 1923. Be¬ 
tween 1925 and 1933 he was in 
Australia as Professor of 
Dental Science. Dean of the 
Faculty of Dental Science and 
Director of the Dental Research 
Department, University of Mel¬ 
bourne. He was also Principal 
of the Australian CoUege of 
Dentistry. In 1933 he returned 
to north-west England as Pro¬ 
fessor of Dental Surgery. Dean 
of the Turner Dental School 
and Director of the Dental 
Hospital. Manchester Univer¬ 
sity. In the Second World War 
he was a surgical specialist in 
the Emergency Medical Service- 
For seventeen years between 
1933 and 1950 hs was Director 
of the Maxillo-farial centre. 
North West Area. 


mm 


Mr Norman 
Barrett 


Mr Norman Rupert Barrett, 
CBE, FRCS, one of the leading 
thoracic surgeons of his genera¬ 
tion, died oo January 8 at the 
age of 75. 

He was bom in Adelaide on 
May 16, 1903, and educated at 
Eton, Trinity College^ Cam¬ 
bridge (where he obtained a 
1st class in tbe Natural. Science 
Tripos), and St Thomas’s Hos¬ 
pital. He graduated in 1928 and 
proceeded to his MChir in 
1931, having become FRCS in 
1930. In spite of a somewhat 
caustic (though guileless) 
tongue and a curious streak of 
lack of self-confidence, he 
rapidly established himself at 
St Thomas’s Hospital as an out¬ 
standing surgeon, and in due 
course he was elected ro the 
staff. 

He early acquired a special 
interest in thoracic surgery, and 
in 1935-1936 he spent a year as 
a Rockefeller Travelling Fel¬ 
low in United States, from 
which he returned full . of 
enthusiasm for his speciality. 
Daring the Second World War 
be was retained in the Emer¬ 
gency Medical Service, and it 
was during this period that he 
came to the fore in_ bis own 
field. Although thoracic surgery 
always remained his prime 
interest, io what was then the 
tradition at St Thomas's 
Hospital, he continued as a 
general surgeon. 

His status, in thoracic surgery 
was recognized by numerous 
appointments, including sur¬ 
geon to the Brompton Hospital 
and King Edward VTI Sana¬ 
torium, Midhurst, consulting 
thoracic surgeon to the Rova/ 
Navy an< i the Ministry of Social 
Security, and the presidency 
of both the Thorttcdc Surgeons 
of -Great Britain and Ireland 
(1962) and die Thoracic Society 
(1963). Id 1963, he was Visiting 
Professor of Surgery, Royal 
North Shore Hospital. Sydney. 
A further recognition of hi.< in¬ 
ternational standing was his 
election as an honorary member 
of die American Association for 
Thoracic Surgery. He was. much 
in demand as an examiner, hav¬ 


ing served in this capacity in 
the Universities of Cambridge, 
Oxford, London, Birmingham 
and Khartoum. 2n his own Col¬ 
lege he had also been an 
examiner, as well as member 
of council and Vice President, 
and at different times he de¬ 
livered the Thomas Vicary Lec¬ 
ture and the Tudor Edwards 
Lecture. In addition, he had 
served on the council cf rhe 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
ana the General Medical Coun¬ 
cil He was appointed CBE in 
1969. 

“ Pasty ”, as he was known 
to his contemporaries (a nick¬ 
name said to lave been allotted 
to him at Eton on account of 
his ruddy complexion—which 
be did not retain in adult life), 
was a connoisseur who sampled 

life with circumspection. He 
was a difficult man to gat ro 
know, but under his somewhat 
austere, sarcastic (rather than 
cynical) manner was a brilliant 
intellect and a fundamentally 
sympathetic understanding of 
human nature with all its de¬ 
fects. 


Dr Donald 
Hunter 


Dr Donald Hunter, CBE, 
FRCP, who has died at the age 
of 80 was Consulting Physician 
to the London Hospital from 
1927 to 1963. Hunter was best 
known as a teacher of medicine 
and as an expert in industrial 
toxicology. 

He was bom on February 11, 
1898. He entered tbe London 
Hospital Medical College in 
2925 but left it temporarily in 
1918 to serv e as a probationary 
surgeon, RNVK. An academic¬ 
ally ' distinguished student, he 
qualified in 1920, took the 
London MD in 1922 and tbe 
MRCP (London) in 1923. A 
long series of house appoint¬ 
ments lead to his becoming 
First Assistant to Lord Dawson 
of Penn. 

In 1926 Hunter went as a 
Research Fellow to tbe -Harvard 
Medical School and worked 
under. Aub on lead poisoning, 
thus incidentally acquiring an 
interest in the metabolism of 
bone which was the subject of 
most of his early publications. 
He diagnosed the first parathy¬ 
roid tumour successfully re¬ 
moved in England from one of 
his patients by A. J. Walton. 
He was appointed to the staff 
of the London Hospital in 1927, 
became an FRCP in 1929 and 
gave the Goulstonian Lectures 
in 1930. Twenty-seven years 
later he gave the Harveian 
Oration of the College and in 
the same year was awarded the 
CBE. He was well known as the 
author for many years of 
Hutchison’s Clinical Methods; 
as an examiner and as a great 
medical traveller—on his own 
account and for over thirty 
years as an enthusiastic and 
valued member of the Medical 
Pilgrims’ travelling club. 

Generations of students and 
post-graduates will remember 
his teaching—a. unique mixture 
of something like free associa¬ 
tion and invective with a vein 
of humour all of his own. Along 
with this he had an unusual 
capacity to surprise and to in¬ 
spire, so that everything he said 
seemed important, even though 
it sometimes had little appar¬ 
ently to do with the matter in 
band. He had an immense store 
of general and scientific know¬ 
ledge outside medicine, and 
wherever he went he took copi¬ 
ous notes of all that he heard, 
discreet or indiscreet, about 
people. On all of this he would 
draw freely in his teaching. 

Hunter was born in the indus¬ 
trial East End .and not very far 
from the London Docks, of 
which he had an unusual know¬ 
ledge. Throughout his career 
be was interested in occupa¬ 
tional health and in bis later 
years he oimbined hospital 
work and private practice with 
the part-time directorship of an 
MRC Department for Research 
in Industrial Medicine. In 1955 
he published his Diseases of 
Occupations which was des¬ 
cribed as a classic of the sub¬ 
ject almost as soon as it 
appeared. It is said that he 
wrote its thousand pages in a 
few months, by getting up at 5 
am—such was bis energyHe 
was appointed CBE in 1957. 

He retired from the active 
staff of the London Hospital in 
1963 and joined that of the 
Middlesex; as Consultant in In¬ 
dustrial and Environmental 
Medicine. 

He is survived by his Swiss 
wife, Mathilde, and by four 
children, two of whom are 
doctors. 


Sir Charles 
Symonds 


Sir Charles Symonds, KBE, 
CB. FRCP, Consulting 
Physician Emeritus for 
Nervous Diseases to Guy's 
Hospital and Consulting 
Physician Emeritus to the 
National Hospital for Nervous 
Diseases in Queen Square, 
died on December 7 at the age 
of 88. During the Second 
World War be acted as con¬ 
sulting neurologist to me 
Royal Air Force and held me 
rank of Air Vice-MarshaL 
Charles Putnam Symonds 
was born on April 11, 1890, 
son Of the late Sir Charters 
Symonds, MS, FRCS, surgeon 
to Guy’s Hospital. He was 
educated at Rugby, New 
College, Oxford, .and Guys 
Hospital, and qualified in 2915. 
Bis medical training was 
interrupted by the First World 
War, during which he serve** 
in France, was wounded, and 
was awarded the MeaaiHe 




■S*" 


Sir Cecil Wakeley, KBE, CB, 
died on June 5. He was 87. 
With his death surgery in this 
country has lost one of its most 
colourful and lively personali¬ 
ties. Endowed with a magni¬ 
ficent constitution, he was a 
man of exceptional energy, who 
had the gift of imparting so me¬ 
riting of his enthusiasm to all 
who worked with him and for 
him. He was essentially a man 
of action, a good mixer who 
stood oat in any company, and 
whose cheerful countenance 
and stimulating but brief con¬ 
versation alwavs made one feel 
die better for having been with 
him. He had the great satis¬ 
faction of receiving high 
honours -when comparatively 
young so that he lived many 
years to enjoy them. 

Cecil Pembrey Grey Wakeley 
was barn at Rainfaam in Kent, 
the eldest son in a family of 
12. His early school days were 
spent at fUng’s School, Roches¬ 
ter, and were . continued at 
Dulwich College, where he dis¬ 
tinguished himself as a gymnast 
—it was said of Olympic stan- 


Militaire. He proceeded to the 
MA and DM, Oxford, in 1919, 
and then studied at the Johns 
Hopldns Hospital, Baltimore, 
while holding a Radcliffe 
Travelling Fellowship m 
medicine. He was later to be 
Hon Visiting Neurologist at tne 
Hospital. He held numerous 
junior posts at Guy's Hospital 
and at the National Hospital 
for Nervous Diseases belore 
being appointed to tae 
honorary staffs of these 
institutions and to tbe Central 
London Throat, Nose and Ear 
Hospital. 

He rapidly established him¬ 
self as a consultant and a s a 
teacher, and enjoyed the 
unique distinction of being 
elected president of .both the 
Neurological and the 
Psychiatric Sections of the 
Royal Society of Medicine. He 
was a member of the Commit¬ 
tee on Mental Diseases of the 
Medical Research Council, and 
was responsible for several valu¬ 
able reports on the neurological 
and mental effects of head 
injuries and on the psycho¬ 
logical aspects of warfare. He 
was Sims Commonwealth 
Travelling 'Professor for 1953 
and Harveian Orator, RCP, In 
1954. 

He was the author., ot 
numerous patters and acted as 
joint editor of the later 
editions of Taylor’s Medicine 
and published Studies in 
Neurology in 1970. 

He married firstly in 1915, 
Janet Palmer Poulton (who 
died In 1919) and, secondly, 
in 1920, -Edyth Dorton. He : had! 
four sons. For his war. services 
he was made .CB in 1944, and 
wls created KBE in 1946. 


Dr Julia 
Bell 


Dr JuJia .Bell, FRCP, who 
died at the end of April, aged 
100, applied her mathematical 
training to the study of medi¬ 
cal statistics and, later, be¬ 
lieving that a medical training 
would be advantageous, quali¬ 
fied when over 40. She worked 
in the Galton Laboratory, Uni¬ 
versity College, London, from: 
1920 to 1965. 

She was born on January 28, 
1879 at Sherwood. Nottingham¬ 
shire. and went to Girton Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge where she read 
Mathematics. About the time 
of the Tripos she had a break¬ 
down in health and was granted 
an aegrotat. Degrees were not 
at that time granted to women 
at Cambridge but she took her 
MA at Dublin. She worked at 
astronomy with A. R. Hinks at 
Cambridge for a few years 
until she decided to . corae to 
London and study the statistical 
application of ma themat ics 
under Karl Pearson at Univer¬ 
sity College. A number of 
papers were published in 
which her name appears 
jointly and nearly all were on 
subjects connected with the 
human body. Her interest in 
this kind of work increased 
and she came to the conclusion 
that she would do it better if 
sbe bad a medical training. She 
went to the London School of 
Medicine for Women and St 
Mary’s Hospital and took her 
“ conjoint ** in 1920, when she 
was over 40. and the MRCP in 
1925. She was given her Fellow¬ 
ship of the College of Physi¬ 
cians for her research work. 

She was for some years nn 
the _ scientific sniff of the 
Medical Research Council.' 

Perhaps her best known work, 

among a large output, was in 
connexion with hereditary dis¬ 
eases and anomalies of the eye 
and on nervous diseases nad 
muscular dystrophy. She was 
awarded the Weldon medal aod 
prize by Oxford University in 
1941. 

_ Dr Bell’s intellectual bril¬ 
liance was apparent from her 
work and to those who worked 
with her. AH who had the pri¬ 
vilege of knowing her will re¬ 
member her quiet manner, her 
placid charm, the combination 
of a rather frail bur youthful 
appearance wirft silvery hair, 
her affection and kindness and 
the peraistence and determina¬ 
tion with which she tackled tbe 
problems she did so much ca 
help to solve. 


dard. . He qualified MRCS, 
LRCP. in 1915, and joined the 
Royal Navy as a Surgeon Lieu¬ 
tenant,. spending most of his 

service on hoard the . hospital: 
shi p .Garth .Castle.He con- : 
tinued his link with the Navy 
throughout his career, -for he 
was appointed Consultant Sur¬ 
geon to the Navy in 1934 and 
served during tbe Second 
World .War. with the rank of '• 
Surgeon Rear-Admiral. 

Sir Cecil' was appointed 
Assistant " Surgeon. . to King’s . 
College Hospital in 1922, and 
became Senior Surgeon to tbe 
hospital in 1934 at the very 
earl; age of 41, remaining in 
that position until his retired 
ment from hospital practice 24 - 
years later. During this period 
he occupied at varying times . 
consultant appointments . to 
several other hospitals, includ¬ 
ing the Belgrave Hospital for 
Children, and the Royal 
Masonic Hospital. Professional 
honours followed in quick suc¬ 
cession: in 1936, FRS, Ed, 1932 
HonDSc (Lond), 1933 Fellow of 
King’s College, and in 1934 on 
Arris and Gale Lecturer of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, 



thus beginning bis long asso¬ 
ciation with that institution. 
He was appointed Hunterian: 
Professor in 1928, and . Brad¬ 
shaw Lecturer, in. 1947. He 
served on rhe. Court of 
Examiners from' 1933 to 1943. . 
He was elected, ro the Council 
of the College in 1936, and be¬ 
came its President in 1949. He . 
held this appointment for five 


years during.-whkh. he sustained 
1 the Impetus imparted by-his 

great predecessor Lord Webb- 
■ Johnson in the postwar .recon¬ 
struction and academic expan¬ 
sion of the College. .In 1354 
he. vims Master of the Barbers- 
Company* and in 1955. Master of 
the {Society of Apothecaries. His 
. exceptional' and .lively adminis¬ 
trative -abilities, led tb -!nis 
appointment as chairman of die 
ImperialCancer Research FiukL 
. He was. appointed CB' in. 
1941* KBE ; in 1946, and ia 1952 
was created a baronet: ■ 

' Academic -honours, ypaiticiK 
lariy during:,- his:., years . of. 
Presidency-of the Royal College' 
of Surgeons of England, .were 
bekowed-.-lavisSihr. upon -hiite— 
Fellowships'of. the sister Royal 
Colleges of -Surgeons,: and- -an 
LLD..He. received honours also 
for wSr services from Frgnce, 
Egypt, .the USA and Brazil,-and 
was appointed a- Knight of 'the 
Order .of St John. - Wakeley’s 
exceptional ‘industry . and "'sus¬ 
tained .powers of application 
enabled him . to _.da. ■ -many 
th rags, 'and: to do them al] well. 
His literary..output-on. .surgical 


problems was prodigious, z 
' he was the ■ author or p 
! author of. many text-boo 
including the famous Rose s 
Gar less Manual of Surgery^ . 
was for many years Editor 
tlie Medical Press . and, Cir 
lea -; Editor of the Annals. 
the Royal College of Surgem 
and .Editorial Secretary—o 
the second in its half tear 
of history—Of the •" Brh 
Journal of Surgery. 

As a lecturer he was'.dii 
and. forceful, ' aod..- gee* 
favoured visual methods, rat 
reading from a script A: 
teacher ill the ‘Out-Fat 
Deportment or at the beds 
Be . was universally. popular 
the way he did and said. thi 
rather than from dialectic, 
an examiner he had the 
of getting the best our o 
candidate, who was reasst 
and .set at ease by Wakel 
hearty manner and . frier 
attitude. He was a very rs 
operator, and his d» 
dexterity coupled, with 
ability to. make quick decis 
stood him in good stead w 
faced with grave, emerge 
situation's." . . . V " 


*'• >. 


SIR FRANK FRASKR DARLING 
Prophet of concern over ecology 


Sir Frank Fraser Darling, 
one of the most influential and . 
internationally famed figures in . 
the modern advance and public 
acceptance of ecology and = 
nature conservation, died on 
October 22 a t the age of 76. 

Although a fertile and con¬ 
tinuous expositor . of' an 
.ecological approach, and author 
of more than two dozen pub¬ 
lished works, Frank Darling, as 
he was. named at his birth on 
June 23, 1903, remains a some¬ 
what mysterious and obscure 
figure. His antecedents were 
apparently English, but -while 
employed by the Buckingham¬ 
shire County Council in an 
agricultural capacity (for which 
he had qualified at the Midland 
Agricultural College) he mode 
his first marriage to Marian 
Fraser, and not long afterwards . 
moved to Edinburgh- Here he 
quickly rose to be Chief Officer 
of the young Imperial Bureau of 
Animal Genetics and in 1932 
launched bis. first publication, 
on the biology of the fleece of 
the Scottish mountain blackface 
breed of sheeg^-a topic giving 
little hint of his future breadth 
of interest. 

In 1934, _ however, ■ he pub¬ 
lished a first work. on wild 
life conservation, and by means 
of successive research fellow¬ 
ships way enabled, with his wife, 
to spend a number of years in 
north-west Scottish wildernesses, 
partly in the Dundonnel deer 
forest in Wester Ross end 
partly on the islands of North 
Rona and Tanera. Here he 
devoted bis strong empathy-and 
his- background knowledge of 


population genetics and nutri¬ 
tion to working out. the life 
patterns of red deer and seals, 
and paying also some attention'; 
to-social behaviour, in seabirds. 

The -Second World War f onnd 
him badly out of touch and out . 
of sympathy with'' tbe - main ‘ 
currents of national life, end : 
only towards its dose did-he 
find a bridging activity'. as 
Director of the West Highland 
Survey oo behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment However, by .1952, when : 
his first report appeared, politi¬ 
cal . and administrative circles' - 
gave k a chiBy reception, des¬ 
pite'or perhaps because 'of tbe 1 
the'fact that--it ..foreshadowed 
the more integrated human and 
ecological -.approach which 
slowly gained, official accep-. .- 
tabce. - During this period his 
divorce from iiis first wife .was 
followed by -remarriage to a 
gifted and imaginative young 
ornithologist, Avert! Moriey of- 
tbe Edward Grey Institute at:- 
Oxford University. .. 

. Having been appointed Senior 
Lecturer in Ecology and bonser?. 
ration at Edinburgh University ; 
in' 1553 be found himself unable 
to live up to its demands from, 
his 'southern English:home, and - 
a painful' parting noth the 
university ensued in 1958, al¬ 
though ■ lie had deeply ^ in¬ 
fluenced students,* . .. . 

: In- 1952 .tbe Mature Cemsjer- 
variev had f?veh h«""r a' 
for a red deer survey m - tbe : 
Scottish Hignlahos ivuic.-. u.-: 
though extended over six years, 
never led to a publication- ;-the -. 
results ■ however .were- of. great 


practical value to' the'conser¬ 
vancy in the:framing of.-what 
bec ame the Deer . (Scotland) 
Act 4959 and ih : creating-a suc¬ 
cessful advisory and research, 
organization on. ; this subject. 
Meanwhile -Darling -had been 
invited to -become a member of 
the Nature Go useryanqy,-. to 
which he contributedJhis unique 
blend of philosophic and ethical 
approach- - and,.. down-to-earth 
appraisal of conditions of .plant 
and -animal, life. in a- tugged 
semz-naturai state.' .' . . 

.. :In 1957 hisr wife Averil- died 
at ah-; early age, ; leaving him 
with. three young children; one 
still a baby, and in I960,'be 
married his third wife'Christina., 
who had successfully stepped 
into the. breach -with .the up¬ 
bringing of the family.-During 
tins period he. had ; accepted 
Fairfield ‘Osborn’s 'invitation to- 
serve ns Vice-President’of the 
Conservation “ Foundation - in 
"New-.York, and he : a!so made 
ecological sarvey journeys io. 
Alaska With Starker Leopold 
(whose factfrerr Aide had: perhaps 
■ been Idling’s--nearest proto- 
\ type'as a philosophic ecologist) 
and to various- African terri¬ 
tories, ending up with a re¬ 
assessment/ in depth of the 
United States - National; Parks 
system-.' : y. 

.“-•With • . FarrfieteE 
powerful hacking ’.he'. enjoyed, 
substantial 'succesS/in ' America, 
but bis ; encounters with "the 
authorities in Africa, for ex- 
ampK.-were'no- happier; than 
With the Scottish administration 
earlier. During the 196% how¬ 


ever, the. loyal following w 
he had- gradually been bin 
‘-up. among educated la? 
helped him at last to be t 
seriously both in governm 
and scientific circles. 

With his highly succc 
Reitb .lectures publishes 
WUdemess and Plenty, in 
cipation-of European Cohf 
non Year 1970 he shook oi 
. status as a . prophet wi 
honour'in his own country 
his. new public, eminence 
; confirmed, to h is great sur 
by his knighthood in 1970 
_ world, had sufficiently c' 
tip with his cosmic aod r 
five ecological approacl 
begin to understand its de 
him. - - 

His manner was delib 
even hesitant; profound! 
though rarely ag@nes& 
emotional; .arriving at ci. 
. sions as much through fc 
as Intellectually. He saw 
seif and others as unique 
viduafc iri-the round to a 
tepr .-'which now;- - seems 
fashioned," "and he tried 
to; resist the erosion of v 
of living by too great a bu 
- by. attending to too much 
ness at a time. Even in 
tific work he. declined to t* 
a" slave of record-keeping 
often", failed in - achievin 
ends.. through hot'. than 
dealing with, the means, .s- 
much, of iiis life . passed "” 
; a shadow of disappointme 
denial of recognition, . 

. this cannot be- said to 
emhhtered him, his acut 
’ sibility to the 'savour, o 
made it harder for huh tc 
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AV-ME.D. 

Dickson 


Air Vice-Marshal E. D. 
Dickson;. CB, CBE, FRCS 
Edin, who died' on April 14 
at the age of. 84, -had a. most 
distinguished career in the 
Medical Branch of riie Royal 
Air Force, in which he 
served for more than 30 years. 

Edward Demetrius . Dairiel 
Dickson, Son of Dr E. D: 
Dickson, physician ro the 
British Embassy at Constan¬ 
tinople, was born do February 
10, 1895, and was educated 
privately and at the Univer¬ 
sities of Edinburgh, London, 
and Paris. He qualified as MB, 
ChBEdin in 1918, was admitted 
FRCS Edin ja 1922, and 
obtained the Diploma in 
Laryngology and Otology in 
1925. He served in • the First 
World War as a captain in. 
the RAMC and at the end of 
the war acted as an ear, nose 
and _ throat specialist ' in 
Salonica, Serbia, and Turkey 
and was honorary oral surgeon 
ro rhe 82nd British General 
Hospital ar Constantinople. 

After holding' postgraduate 
appointments at the Central 
London Throat, Nose and Ear 
Hospital, he joined the Royal 
Air Force in-' 1923. In due 
course he was promoted 
squadron leader (1929) and 
eventually air . vice-marshal 
(1952). He was honorary sur¬ 
geon to King George VI 
(1948-52) and had been honor¬ 
ary. surgeon ro the Queen 
since 1952. He became senior 
consultant is otorhino¬ 
laryngology to the Royal Air 
Force in 1951. 

He was awarded the Sir 
William Dalbv prize in otology 
by the Royal' Society of Medi¬ 
cine in 1948 and was president 
of the society’s Section • of 
Otology in 1952-53. Air Vice- 
Marshal. Dickson was tha 
author of numerous papers ud 
reports on aviation otology and 
rhinology- He was awarded the 
Serbian Silver Medal for 
distinguished service (1920), 
the Czechoslovakian Medal of 
Merit - 1st class "(1946), the 
CBE '(1946).- and the' CB 
(1953). 


Prof Stanley 
Walton 


Professor William Stanley 
Walton, "GM, who died on Feb-': 
ruary 8 at the age of 7S. was -one" 
of tiie foremost .authorities ;pn 
public health in the twin spheres 
of university and local"govern¬ 
ment. - -A completely - modest’ 
man,, and one with a warm 
sense of .humour, he was at-his 
best in meeting academic cop. : 
leagues with whom . he would 
c ar ry out, informally, .the .'duties. 
of external examiner"toC.no 
fewer than 12 .British umyersU: 
ties, and he was never happier 
than in these tasks ip the north' 
of England and in Scotland. 

Born in November 1901. and 
educated at. Gatetiiead .Gram¬ 
mar School" arid the University 
of. Durham, he became Medical 
Officer of Health for .West 
Bromwich in 1936 after serving 
as- assistant or - deputy, for. 
several years at " Gateshead, 
Middlesbrough and Plymouth, 
where he assisted '-largely with 
the development of the dly 
hospital. _ 

During the Second "World 
"War Wahxm .was awarded . tbe 
George Medal Tor his conduct 
during the bombing of a large 
hospital at West Bromwich: 
Later he confessed that me 
impetus that drove him to re¬ 
store order amid the chock nf 
bombing of maternity ..-and 
ocher wards was intense,irrita¬ 
tion that a good bospital staff- 
should be so inconvemenced; 
arid, putting first tilings first, 
be recovered for the . matron 
her. uniform cap "which had 
been blown co a great height; 
she was then, able to give him 
every . assurance. As Medical 
Officer for . Newcastle . upon 
Tyne, he joined in two notable 
surveys of. local population and 
wrote a centennial liistory of . 
the. Society of Medical' Officers 
of Health.: ... 

"Walton later .occupied with, 
distinction " a rionir at- the Lon-, 
don School, of Hygiene and 
Tropical - (Medicine and .on re¬ 
tirement was ' made Emeriths . 
Professor of. Public Health.'" 

He married in ISO) Anne" 
Robson,' of. Hexham. r : v. - 


Miss Barbara 
Saunders 


. Miss Barbara Sami der&, MBE. 
a former -Nia-sing Officer:,^ St 
Bartholomew^ -HosipitaV died 
on February 15- -1 . 

-Barbara: Sauadiffl-s had been 
•connected ' with Bartholo¬ 
mews- Hoispitad' .for\ very. many 
years. .^She .trained at Barfs 
arid became Sister Abernechy 
m ■^fcfiO’ber 1950. - Many of the 
members . .of - Bart’s Temember 
"her .as- Sister. Abtsrnetfiy fori the 
nineteen- years until 1969 when' 
she ii-' became - ah' ...Assistant 
Matron- On the introduction of 
the : recommendations ’ of -the 
Salmon Report she became a 
nursing: officer initially in 
"charge oE the surgical wards, 
Bur. then, as the ' stoma care 
Work increased,' she took full 
responsibility for stoma care 
only, .with a view to training; 
stoma .care nurses and support.-' 
ing this group - of. patients^ . 

With help froari the .Gover¬ 
nors and- latterJy the .Special 
Trustees, Barbara Saunders has. 
been a^lie to • create an inter- 
nationalh/^known course and has 
been responsible for the train¬ 
ing of more than-60 . nurses In 
sioma care. ■■•• .■ , ,• 

This • work - might have bfceu 
enough for an ordinary person, 
but.. Barbara ' Saunders .also 
managed to giro, unstinting sup* 
pOrc and care to . a great mun- 
fcrer of patients.. She has. contri¬ 
buted papers add talks ,to con¬ 
ferences both, in -England and. 
abroad,'.and encouraged many 
nurses: to.emulate" her-excellent. 
"stoma.-car^.. .SLe was made. 
AIBE in 1975 and iri>-1978 was 
made .aj’Fellow of the Royal 
College of Nursing.. _: , 

Barbara was. blessed: with a 

sense, of humour and sound 

coxcurronsense.. She bad an "apti¬ 
tude for quickly assessing the 
salient.points of a problem - and 
.was looked; to as a confident 
by both patients and jstaff. > She 
mil' be_ missed., as h delightful 
person as touch as for' bar .excsl- 
fent patient chreTwd leadership; 
to stoma'carei 


DrP.M.F. 



... Dr P. M. _F. Bishop, 
FRCOG, who died on Ji 
19- at the age of 74 was «= 
known specialist in ei 
oology .whose pioneer w« 
the- sex- hormones pla; 
significant role in toe 
duction- of ocaL consrao 
■From Ms student days or 
he was closely associate^ 
Guy’s Hospital, and he ha 
warden of the Medical ( 
(193S-47), medical offt 
charge of the hospital 
the difficult " days o 
Second World "War and 
1946, endocrinologist, 
later Endocrinologist En 
. Peter Maxwell 
Bishop was born on Aug 
1904, and was educai 
Brighton College, Cliarte 
arid Trinity College. Oxfr 
completed his medical t 
at Guy’s Hospital, wh. 
qualified in 1929 and fa- 
pasts of resident obs 
officer arid, lecturer in 
logical chemistry, ai 
applied physiology 
pharmacology. He grs- 
BM, BCh Oxford in 19 
proceeded to the MD ix 
he. was admitted. 
London in 1951. 

Bishop’s work as a 1 
in: the chemistry of th 
drew him to ari interest 
hormones arid he was 
.an important role i 
application of sex horm 
oral . contraception. H ' 
always among the advoi 
the contraceptive pill de 
it "against its detractors 
part, in supervising 
experiments in 
endocrinology wris a 
cant- contribution t 
development oE tbe Piii 
fls was- a Member. 
Committee of the Sue 
Endocrinology, and St 
of- the^Section of Eudoci 
of the-- -Royal Sod* 

. Medicine. - His--, pufal 
.included . . Gynaec 
Endocrinology ; 

Advances - m i - Endocr 
arid t Tke _Chemistry of. 
[flwvnones,- besides-' m 
Vcoutributicns" to textbo • 
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in film studios and on the stage 


-Klipp^FJPieEFORD ■' ■ 

Self-made star’s rise to world favour 


M JEAN RENOIR 
Masterpieces of cinema 


Mary Pickford,. ozu:. of the 
greatest , stars of the silent 
' screen: and the ; .las* survivor 
.*• from among the true founders 

- - of die American cinema, died 

on May 29 at the age of 86. . 

She was in many ■ ways a 
paradoxical figure. Her public 
image was that " 'of“ the 
.world’s sweetheart”*-cute,, 
playful, waifUke. Mary --with" her. 
famous blonde ringlets, hrio&i 
ing out the protective.-streak 
in every man and woman-;: And... 
then, there was the private* 
Mary . Pickford, the y tosagh,! 
shrewd . businesswoman --who: 
could anddfd strike terror into- 

■ the hearts of - . the 1 most: 
hardened;Hollywood executives.: 
and always got her, bird way*. 
It was not by chance'that■ she. 
became the first star t» go-into' 

' production on K$r. owzr: behalf - 
. when, along '- - with .y: Chaplin, 

- Douglas Fairbanks and D. 'W. 
Griffith^ : she" founded United * 

- Artists fthereby inspiring: the 
heed of Meirb to remark “ So 

S§now the- lunatics • are . talons 
a charge of -the asylum?) - and 
*isoon becjjtm&jdhe jjf. the T^cbeet 
weaken <*tjr iflSe; wgrijj. 

■She yvasTTn 1 every respect m k'~ 
self-made woman, owing Untie, 
or nothing in her rewritable 
career to anyone else.' She was. 
barn and raised" in a theatrical; 
family, her mother and father 
and her brother Jack .alf. being 
professionals. Her real-:name: 
was Gladys .Mary Smith, and 
she was born "-in -Torohro, 
Canada, on April 8, r l893. Sbe 
began acting iO Canada at the. 
age of five, playing; Cissy 
Denver in The Silver _Kmg, 
and by-the time she was- n£oV 
she had become something'of, 
a child star in her own right, 
-playing leading .roles in"plays . 
like The Little Red:. School 
■House and The Fatal.Wedding, 

- is wen as old ..standbys- like 
Uncle Tom’s. Cabin axid~ East 

■ Lyrmc. Naturally she and- her. 
■family headed early tip the. 
nearest. theatrical* mecca, New 
York, where she - made her 
debur playing Betty in-, The 
'Warrens of. Virginia ..at the 
Relasco Theatre in December, 
1907. It was in Hew York that 
she and her family, jnet 1 
another .talented family,. the ■ 
"Gishes, and Mary, and- -Jack 
were virtually brought up^with 
their near - contemporaries 
Lilian and Dorothy. - ..■•• .-. 

“ An .important;. stage . career . 
teemed to be -ahead of her, but-* 
h 1909 she bad a - momentous 
-neeting witirD.W: Griffith* 1 
who was at that tuhe’ThaJting f. 

■ ^ne-reel film dramas jat Am eri T L 
:an Biograph on Long Island. 
He . saw possibilities in . the 
liminutive l&y ear-old, and cast 

" ter in a film "called The Lonely 

- Villa, a" ample'thriller about, a 


beleaguered-: family.' . He liked 

■ w&at he r sent, dnd the; tmshot 
was that m‘ three years; Mary: 
Pickford- made:"85 such films 
lor -.Griffith- -Curiously, since 
later- on in her career she was 
mah^.-asspdatad hr the public 1 
mind jrith.rdfcis much younger 
than-, her/ years, in thbse-; first 

■ - films she-'-was not usqitily play- 
;-Sag: kf olnldJat all ; "she was an 
v'all-pxitpose ; utility- actress.'' in' 

c ome dies, '/thriflers,; : tnelo- 
^drzfn&s, period pieces,. romwa- 
' ces, and playing as the occasion 
[r warrimted:.; anything, from in- 
T fants-. to. grandmothers. ; She 
yplayed American Indians' in at 
least two. of them,"threw un- 
ladylike tantrums a$ Wilftd . 
‘ Pcgspi. dimpled demurely in 
;■ The Violin Maker of Cremona . 
and The ■Little • Teacher, .-and 
herself wrote the first vehicle 
which established her-'familiar 
child-woman :image,. Lena.and. 

: the Geese (19-11). . - • ~ 

By: this - time Many Pickford 
had already become one of the 
first, real movie stars: people 
wanted to see her, and her 
specifically,. firsr as “the Bio-: 
.graph--Girl ?»' them by'..name. 
jThere, /therefore. competfe 
tion kk*- her services, "and she • 
went In rapid succession to- 
Universal,. under the rule . of 
Carl . Laemmle, - for whom she 1 
made 32 one-feelers in a year, 
and to Majestic, then in 1912 
back-to Griffith at Bktgraiph.: 
Here the. films were getting. 
longer, some, of them: two- 
reelers, and her co-stars (Lionel 
Barrymore, Robert Harron. 
Henry B. Walthall) more pres¬ 
tigious. In The Neve York Hat, 
generally accounted one of her . 

: better films from, this eta, she 
was aerially. " starred ;• with. 
Lionel Barrymore, Mae Marsh* 
arid Lilian and Dorothy G&H- 
-the cream of the talent then 
working • fnr.G rifflth. The. 
major step forward for her, 

:though^ was. when in 1313 she 
atened a contract with. Famous 
Players, , the company eventu¬ 
ally to become Paramount and 
immediately - --. graduated to 
feature-length films with much ; 
higher budgets,. built specifi- 
cally to sell her as a.star per-", 
sonality. 

Which .was just as it should 
be, since she was conservatively 
' estimated to be at this'time the 
American -^cinema’s biggest 
single - asset.. In • four -short 
yeans, —."from— -the ". simple . 
anonymity of ^the "Biograph 
Girt > die had become the, most 
reliable draw,., the : single 
performer most, ppopie-.wanted - 
to see-in films. With, the be¬ 
ginning inf her Famous Players 
period,-her .career-wasdirected 
mainly by her) more purpose 
to e*npha»zB thos< 
qualities -.audiencesfound 
especially: appealing, ^..vo : -let 
them see the little sweetheart 



of their dreams. Consequently 
most of her films showed her, 
■ for. at least part, of the time, 
as 1 , a teenager or even- younger. 

- She was never -merely pathetic 

- or v namby-pamby: she ■ -was 
always -a. girl of -spirit, with 
mbre than a ■touch of un- 
malidous .mischief;'she was re- 
sourcefuL - got- into - Scrapes, 

•--could handle- herself Weil - in - a 
-crisis,' - 'when' She'Was involved 
in romance it was mostly of . the 
almost riiildlike, peck-on-the- 
cfaeek-frotn-tiie-boy- next - door 


Country, Caprice,. Such a Little 
Queen , . Behind the Scenes, 

[ Cinderella and many more. But 
tiie key to her popularity, often 
forgotten jn recent.years when 
few of her films nave been 
available* was ber comedy 
sense—her enormous charm 
came from the- humorous ele- 
" xnent in her characterizations. 
Nor were they so stereotyped 
as it has been.usual to suppose: 
she played also in. adult 
romances Tike Mistress NeU and. 
even .-donned oriental makeup 
as Madame Butterfly (1915) in 
between more- "typical* rales 
like -Rags, The Foundling and 
Hudda of Holland. 

'. Iti many of these films she 
was directed by. the best 
directors " then available— 
Maurice Tourneur, Cedi B. 
DeMille, Marshall Neflan—-and 
went wough many of the 
classic childhood roles, such as 
•Poor Little Rich Girl, Rebecca 
of Simnybrook Farm and The 
Little Princess.: Off-screen 
Adolph- -Zukor, ‘the head of 
Famous Players, was having, 
-more and more orbis legendary 
discussions , with - the “-iron 
butterfly ” ’ over how -much sbe 
-should be paid. Finallv, when 
she turned down his offer of 
$10,000 a week plus a $250,000 
bonus for her exclusive ser¬ 
vices, he-bad to. let-her go to. 
First National for -jaML-orar SI. 
million for three features, an 


astronomical figure for 1919, but 
immediately justified by the 
enormous success of ber first 
film for them. Daddy Long 
. Legs. And . after these three 
films came in 1920 the inspira¬ 
tion—hers, by all accounts—to 
found United Artists: why, she 
inquired, should they .be 
making all this money for other 
..people when - they could be 
making it for themselves ? 

With United Artists, as one 
-of the three owner-producer- 
stars (the fourth partner was a 
director. Griffith), she was com¬ 
pletely in charge of all her own 
films, selecting writers, direc¬ 
tors, co-stars and laying down 
exactly bow the films should be 
sold. For the first six years 
under this dispensation nearly 
all the films were standard 
Pickford vehicles, superbly ■ 
done: just the titles sum up 
their range— Pollytoma, Little 
Lord Fmmrleroy, a new version 
of Tess of the 5torm Country , 
Dorothy Vernon of H addon 
Hall, Little Amtie Rooney, 
Sparrows. • Only once did she 
miscalculate, with Rosita (1923), 
an historical romance for which 
■she"brought-over the then great 
German -exponent' of such 
things, Ernst Lubitsch, to 
direct. Lubitsch was a lot less 
obedient tban her other direc¬ 
tors, and they did nor get on. 
He seems to have been the only 
person able to stand up to her, 
apart from her regular camera¬ 
man, Charles Rosner, who had 
a potent weapon in that if she 
got too imperious be would just 
drop a filter or two and when 
she saw the way she looked on 
screen she would soon return to 
reason. 

In her private life she had 
been married briefly and un¬ 
successfully to Owen Moore and 
then, in 1920, to Douglas Fair¬ 
banks—a . marriage which made 
her private life very public, 
since they were then both at 
the height of their Hollywood 
careers and, by thus teaming 
America’s sweetheart with the 
great all-American hero, became 
the most famous and publicized 
.married couple in toe world. 
Evidently little Mary was grow¬ 
ing up and, practical as ever, 
she recognized the fact. In 1927 
she bobbed her hair and made 
her . first modem, completely 
adult film in My Best Girl, a 
charming urban romance in 
which* she- starred with Charles 
“ Buddy ” Rogers, eventually, 
after her divorce from Douglas 
Fairbanks in 1936* to become 
-her third husband. 

Already the talkie was on the 
horizon, and unlike many silent 
Stars she, with her stage experi¬ 
ence, made the transition with¬ 
out difficulty. Indeed, she won 
the first Oscar for a talkie role 
with her performance in 


CopucUe (1929), which even re¬ 
quired her to have an Illegiti¬ 
mate child. Audiences did not 
seem quite ready for this change 
in their childhood sweetheart, 
however, and her decision to 
follow Coqueue with her only 
teaming with Fairbanks in The 
Taming of the Shrew only 
harmed her popularity further. 
Bowing to the inevitable, she 
made two more films, Kiki 
(1931) and Secrets (1933:, then 
retired. She retained her 
interest in United Artists, and 
from time to time bad a hand 
in producing films with OLher 
actors (most improbably, per¬ 
haps, the Marx Brothers’ last 
film, Loue Happy, in 1950). In 
the 1950s she seriously con¬ 
sidered a comeback as a lib¬ 
rarian involved in a censorship 
controversy in Storm Centre, 
but decided against it and the 
role was played by Bette Davis- 
Sbe sold out her stock in United 
Artists in 195L, and from then 
on lived quietly in retirement 
in Pickfair, roe spectacular 
Hollywood mansion she and 
Fairbanks had built for them¬ 
selves in the 1920s. 

During her last years she 
became a recluse, allegedly 
because she wanted her fans to 
remember her the way she had 
been. But sbe was persuaded to 
relent her former resolution ro 
destroy all her films char she 
had control of, and so new 
generations became acquainted 
at first hand with her remark¬ 
able talents through a series of 
special seasons of her films at 
the world’s cinematheques and 
subsequently at regular 
theatres. In 1955 she published 
her autobiography. Sunshine 
and Shadow, and in 1977, after 
a long absence from the public 
eye, she made a filmed appear¬ 
ance on the Academy Award 
ceremony to receive a special 
award for her lifetime's partici¬ 
pation in the film industry- 

No one ever maintained that 
Mary Pickford was a great 
actress, or anything like it. But 
she was, which is far more 
important on screen, a great 
personality, unHke anyone else 
and quite inimitffcle, though in 
early years many tried. She 
invented the star system almost 
tingle-handed, or at least the 
star system was invented round 
her—u was because of her that 
film-makers first fuliy realized 
the potency of star appeal in 
fiiora. AlsOi through her 
immense business acumen and 
understanding of audience 
responses she helped to create 
the American cinema as we 
know it today, and was a trail- 
blazer on the active involve¬ 
ment of stars in production. 
She was the last ot the great 
originators, and her passing 
marks the end of an era 


Ylr Victor 
■savilie 


1 Mr- Vietbr 'Seville, 1 the Eng:’ 
^^-cyse??ish Xilifl., director- and,: producer, 
—.-ho maoe'hjs name-in the 
•iritisb studios during ifie tirirr 
V :.ies and later vent, to .HoDy-, 
’ /ood, where he was equally 
uccessful, died on May: &. '" He 
: r ras - 8L- - .- - - — . 

He .w^s bora'in Birmingham 
- J^n..Sa'pt^b^§ : ;i'897 t/ and_fifst 
ii £*»^iecame associated-, .with films 
. m the ..business.. >i.de; pealing 
vitb tiie renting' and/exlnbition 
if nhe finished'; prodact .;: He 
vas given.bis first opportunity 
o direct a film- by the Gaumont 
Company in_ -j920; ; . . He? made 
.everal films daring the. silent 
:ra of. the nuddle'twenties^ 1 ih- 
Juding Mademoiselle from 
■ Xrmennbres . and. Roses'..".of. 
■^icard y, both of Which-.hkiVico-. 
lirected with Maurice'ENwi- 
tnd Hbtdle Wakes.* In 1923 no 
nade one film. Womanto. 
Voman, in the United States.- 
The coming of .sound- gave'h 
resh impetus, to _his, career, 
ind he soon became .one of .the 
oremost English directors. He 
hawed his versatility by taking 
-omedies, musicals, period sub- 
ects,' sporting or war stories in 
iis striae, but with a particular 
lair for presenting ihe English 
ceoe upon the; screen. One of 
iis earliest successes "was Suh- 
hine . Susie, an. adaptation of 
be German musical coinedy, 
'he Private Secretary, with 
lenate Muller. Jack Halbert^ 
nd Owen Nares. In the same 
ear, 1931, he. adapted, 
.irectfid A, A. Mflne’s. play, 
■iichncl and Mary.,', with Edim 
Jest, Herbert Marshall, Frank 
^wton and Elizabeth Allan. 

' 'riestley’s Good Compardons- 
allowed soon after, with a cast 
irat included ■ John .Gielgud, 
cssie MatBcws, Mary Glypne 
nd Edmund. Gwenn, .'Then 
anie Friday 13th,’ wjth Sonnie 
lale, Jessie Mathews-and Gor¬ 
an Harker, and later.one'uf 
he most ambitious of early-, 
iritisb war pictures, 1 Was a 
py. which he made for the 
’.aumoni-British Company :ot 
he sludios at Welwyn Garden 
'itv, with Madeleine Carro.U, 
lerbert Marshall and Conrad 
r eidt playing the leading paris.^ 
Thus even by tho .^wly 
limarea-thirties SavUle was in 
position to take tiie cream bf 
Iritisb actors and actresses-for 
rls" films, . and., this^ fact 
■.crtainly helped him in his 
career, ‘A prolific anti versatile 
vbrber, he .followed up < these 
with a IMS list of. 
uemtirable British. .films. In 
: -336. Jje jofoeti- his bid frieftd»- 
Uexasder . Kordb^^ in; .Logdoo 
’iSns, 1 : -forjfced • hia own 
Production-- unit: :with <=Joseph 
Somlo' tiid'/Jn ' the nest ithtee 



partnership between him and 
Ford, in many of whose sub¬ 
sequent films he appeared. 

During the war he appeared 
in westerns such as > Tall _ tn 
the Saddle and war" films like 
Back to Bataan, as well as de 
Mille’s Reap the Wild Wind 
and- the' sometimes under¬ 
rated The Long Voyage Home. 
His-. .fir^t; post-war film, was 
Ford’s naval drama, They Were 
Expendable , which was fol¬ 
lowed by a series of notable 
westerns, including Three God- 


no claims to any great acting 
ability and generally gave 
slightly varied versions of the 
same performance, the drawl¬ 
ing, hawk-eyed man oF action 
who, even if gnawed by a 
slow-burning fanaticism (as in 


yj iw. V'T'[W ,' jw- j / (■ ii i 
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John Wayne, for many years 
the most reliably popular of 
all' Hollywood stars and the' 
acknowledged king of anion, 
'drama, particularly the 1 west¬ 
ern, died on June 12 at the 
age of 72. 

He had undergone an opera¬ 
tion for the. removal of his 
stomach in January this year. 
His strong constitution had 
-helped him ta recover from a 
cancer operation some years 
ago and from open-heart -surg¬ 
ery in 1978. 

“ Duke n - Wayne, witii. his 
strong 'masculine presence, had 
played fliers, soldiers and 
hard men of all kinds on the 
screen, but—in. the -public 
memory he remains the arche¬ 
typal Westerner, tough, resili¬ 
ent, but pot "without a certain 
kind of sensibHity ; he was, in 
fact, John Ford’s conception of 
the embodiment of the true, 
American pioneering spirit. 

He was borh' at Winterset, 
Iowa, in 1907 ; his real name 
was Marion Michael Morrison. 
He entered films more or less 
by chance; while studying at 
the University of South Cali¬ 
fornia he took vacation work 
at Twentieth'.' Century-Fox 
studios and attracted the atten¬ 
tion of Raoul - Walsh. His first 
film . was a western. The Big 
Trail (1930), and during the 
next few years be appeared in 
any numberVof cheaply made 
westerns and - action dramas, 
as well as.playing smaller parts 
in a few major films. One of 
these was directed by John 
Ford, who determined to give 
him an important to] e when 
the opportunity^ arose. In 1939 
Ford offered ;him~ 'the -lead in 
his -famous .western Stage¬ 
coach, which-..at--once estab¬ 
lished. him. asVa. leading star 
in open-air* drama* .-and ihci- 
UentmJy yyM '^the ihegumirig. of 
i lasting friendship / and fUra 


a Yellow Ribbon, Rio Grande 
and The 'Searchers, all directed' 
by Ford .asuJ; Howard Hawks's 
Red River . He also played in 
Sternberg’s eccentric Jet Pilot 
and Ford's spectacularly 
popular Dish comedy The 
Quiet Man, In 1952 he formed 
an independent production 
company with, Robert Fellows, 
and showed his sound business 
instinct by producing a series 
of successfm. vehicles for him¬ 
self, such as Island in the Sky, 

. Hondo and The High and the 
Mighty, as ^weB . as films in 
which he dfd not appear like 
Goodbye My Lady and Track 
of the Cat. His later films also 
included an improbable appear¬ 
ance as. Genghis Khan in The 
Conqueror . and two biographi¬ 
cal roles, the flier Frank 
“Spig" Wead in Ford’s The 
Wings of Eagles and Towns¬ 
end Harris in Hustoo’s The 
Barbarian and the Geisha, 
as well -as further westerns 
by Ford (The Horse Soldiers) 
and Hawks (Rio Brayo). 

- In 1960 he took a new step 
in his career by directing a 
films for the first time. The 
Alamo, . in which he also 

starred. It was very much a 

personal statement, both, of 

his views on the American 
way of life and code of honour 
and of'Jus rigkt-wing political 
position. During the next few 
years he was to become ever 
more active in politics, but 
without letting up at all in 
his film making: the 1960s 
brought some oF his most 

notabie .films, such as Hawks’s 
Hacari and El Dorado and 
Ford’s The Man Who Shot 
Liberty Valance and Donovan's 
Reef, as well as Darryl 
Zanuck’s spectacular' The 
Longest Day, The Green Berets 
(1968). his second film as 

director, had something of the 

character of a personal politi¬ 
cal ■ statement, with its un¬ 
fashionable defence of United 
States policy in Vietnam. In 
1970 his career received its 
ultimate consecration when he 
received an Oscar for his pet’ 
formaiice as an ageing gunman 
in True Grit.. • 

.. He never truly retired, but 
continued to make Films of 
varying quality > The Shootisi . 
the story of an ageing .gun- 
fighter dying of cancer was 
seen tn Britain' in -1976. 

. John "Wayne' was always a 
personality player who made 


sign of it to appear on the 
surface. But when cast within 
his limitations (and he had the 
shrewdness seldom to overstep 
them) he could always be relied 
on to give an authoritative per¬ 
formance. As a western hero 
his manner and. physique gave 
him every . advantage, and he 
appeared in almost every really 
good western made in Holly¬ 
wood daring the forties and 
fifties; whatever the critics 
might say of bis performances, 
for the public be was one of 
America's best-loved stars, and 
for many years he was never 
out of the Top Ten stars in' 
terms of money made at the . 
box-office. 

He was three times married 
and had three sons and four 
daughters. 


[ 


Miss Cornelia 
Otis Skinner 


M Jean Renoir who died on 
February 12 In Las Angeles at 
the age of 84 was one of the 
outstanding figures of world 
cinema for nearly 40 years, and 
where many of his contempora¬ 
ries flagged in their creative 
eiforrs or went down in critical 
esteem during tbe 1940s and 
1930s, continued to grow in 
stature and make films surpris¬ 
ing and unpredictable in every¬ 
thing except their enduring 
quality. 

He was born in Paris on Sep¬ 
tember IS, 1S94, the second 
son n£ the painter Auguste 
Renoir. He early developed 
an interest in arc, as might 
have been, expected, and stu¬ 
died design before the First 
World War, specializing parti¬ 
cularly in ceramics. He served 
in the French forces during 
the war, and shortly afterwards 
married the actress Catherine 
Hessling. In the early 1920s, 
-while -still working as a de¬ 
signer, he became interested in 
films, and wrote a scenario for 
bis wife, Catherine, which he 
confided to Albert Dieudonne 
to direct (1925), working him¬ 
self as assistant. Nexr be de¬ 
cided to direct a film himself. 
The result was La Fille de 
VEau, which already showed 
his natural aptitude for film- 
making, and has passages of 
subtle response to the French 
countryside. 

At about tbis time Stroheim's 
film Foolish Wires was shown 


and so impressed Renoir that 
he determined to catch some of 
Stroheim’s ruthless psychologi¬ 
cal realism in his next film, 
Nana (1926), which again 
starred bis wife and was 
financed, as well as adapred 
from Zola, and directed, by 
hiraseK. Unfortunately, though 
it was a critical success the 
film was a commercial failure, 
and to finance his next film. 
Charleston, a burlesque extra¬ 
vaganza set in a Europe over¬ 
whelmed by another ice-age, he 
undertook a commercial film 
for another producer, Mur- 
chitta , setting a pattern of 
alternating commercial under¬ 
takings with more personal 
films which he was to follow 
for several years. Another per¬ 
sonal production, La Petite 
Marchande iTAllumcttes 

marked a further departure: 
after the realism of Nana and 
the burlesque of Charleston this 
represented an attempt at a 
poetic fairy story rather in the 
manner of the contemporary 
avant-garde of the cinema, quite 
successful but not very charac¬ 
teristic. 

Renoir be^jan to find bis style 
more decisively at the begin¬ 
ning of tbe sound period, and 
succeeded from 1930 onwards 
in finding more often than not 
subjects which appealed to the 
public as well as to himself. 
His first sound Him, On Purge 
Bebe 1 19301 scored a consider¬ 
able success, and was followed 
by cwo more films ^with the 
same star. Michel Simon, La 
Chierme and Boudu sauve des 
Eaux. The first was an effec¬ 
tive variation on the theme of 
the unworldly man betrayed by 
a worthless woman, and the 
second a superbly anarchic, 
poetic tale of a tramp in¬ 
effectually reclaimed by bour¬ 
geois society which provided 
Michel Simon with one of the 
best roles. Three more films 
for other producers, the most 



interesting being an adaptation 
of Madame Bovary, then Renoir 
undertook an independent 
production made very cheaply 
and entirely in natural sur¬ 
roundings. Toni (1935), which 
the director subsequently’ re¬ 
marked was perhaps tbe first 
neorealist film. His next film, 
Lc Crime de Monsieur Lange, 
scripted by Jacques Prevert, 
underwent various hazards in 
the making, but proved in 
general an artistic success in 
Spite of some technical short¬ 
coming 5 . Les Bas-Fonds, star¬ 
ring Jean Cabin in an adapta¬ 
tion of Gorky's The Lower 
Depths, combined artistic ex¬ 


commercial success. In spite 
of this, the shooting of Renoir’s 
next film, Unc Par tie de Cum - 
pagne, based on a short story* 
by Maupassant, was interrupted 
and it remained unfinished and 
unedited until 1946, when it 
was revealed as one of has vexy 
best films, maintaining per- 
fectiy its delicate bixrer-sweet 
mood and evoking exquisitely 
landscapes already familiar 
from his father’s paintings. 

In 1937 Renoir directed what 
probably remains his most 
famous fiim, La Grande Illusion, 
a story of the First World War, 
which gained the reputation of 
being a damning indictment of 
■war: a revival of the film in 
1958, showing it complete as 
tbe director intended for the 
first time, confirmed its very 
considerable merits but sug* 
{jested that it was pro-humanity 
ui general rather than specifi¬ 
cally ami-war, gaining its 
strength from its penetrating 
studies of human relationships 
in a situation created by war. 
An historical film. La Marseil¬ 
laise, achieved an almost docu¬ 
mentary effect with a subject 
usually, overwhelmed with 
romantic triumphs, and another 
Zola adaptation. La Beie 
Humaine, Jed to his last French 
film before the war, La Regie 
du Jeu. 

Unlike the majority ot 
French directors who settled in 
Hollywood for the duration of 
the war, Renoir settled down 
very happily, becoming more or 
less completely acclimatized 
and continuing to make films 
as personal as anything be bad 
made before. His first Ameri¬ 
can film, Swtmip Water, treated 
a native American subject with 
complete confidence and an in¬ 
teresting response to the new 
landscapes and new milieux 
presented by the story. Renoir 
followed it with a story of occu- 
pied France. This Land is Mine, 
which still remains remarkable 


for its clarity of vision and 
freedom from the brand of sen¬ 
sationalism wbich usually mar¬ 
red such productions, even if 
undertaken in all sincerity. 
Probably his best two American 
films, in their very different 
ways, were The Southerner, an 
intensely poetic account of a 

younjj fanner’s first years on 

his Own farm in the deep South, 
and the fancifu] and extrava¬ 
gant Diori; of a Chambermaid, 
which had little success at the 
time, but later was very suc¬ 
cessful when revived on tele¬ 
vision. After a curious film, 
The (t-'omon on the Beach, 
which suffered from consider¬ 
able and, he subsequently ad¬ 
mitted, ill-advised revision, 
Renoir went to India to film 
R tuzter Godden’s novel The 
River, his first film in colour, 
which turned out to be another 
masterpiece in his most poetic 
vein, which with his maturity 
came to inform nearly all his 
films. After this another 
masterpiece, The Golden Coach , 
a film about the commedia 
dell’arte be loved so dearly, was 
followed by a tasteful commer¬ 
cial film, French Cancan, and 
an eccentric comedy-drama, 
Elena et les Hommes. At the 
age of 61 he elected to tackle 
a new medium by writing a play 
for tbe theatre and producing 
it himself (Oruet) and four 
years later he turned to yet 
another medium, television, 
directing a film made in the 
manner of a live television 
transmission, based on Doctor 
Jekyll and Mr Hyde (Le Testa¬ 
ment du Dr Cordelier). 

After this be made one of his 
most indiosyncratic, personal 
films, Le Dejeuner sur 
I’Herbe, a coloured comedy 
mingling poetry and farce in 
equal measures, and Le 
Caporal Epingle, a war drama 
which returned rather less 
compellingly to the mood of La 
Grande Illusion. But much of 
his time in these years occupied 
with writing a large-scale book 
on his father, published in 1962. 

Though Renoir made t.a 
many notable films in so 
many different styles, thus 
gaining the reputation of being 
a very eclectic director, in 
retrospect the connecting link 
between bis most personal 
films seems to be that he was 
first and foremost a poet of the 
cinema (bearing in mind that 
a “poet of the cinema” must 
necessarily be as much painter 
as poei). Sometimes he was a 
delicate, romantic poet, with 
a vivid response ro the 
scenery and atmosphere (La 
Fille tf FEau, Une Partie dc la 
Campagne, Swamp Water, The 
Southerner, The River, The 
Golden Coach), sometimes the 
poet of human relationships 
(La Chienne, Les Bas-Fonds , 
La Grande Illusion), _ end 
sometimes tbe eccentric or 
anarchic poet of Cluirlesian, 
Bondu sauve des Eaux, La 
Regie du Jeu, Diary of a Cham¬ 
bermaid, or Le Dejeuner' sur 
THerbe, But the delicate 
inner tension which gave life 
to his films was always per¬ 
sonal and poetic, rather than 
dramatic, fantastic or _ dialec¬ 
tic. This meant that bis films 
were sometimes a little form¬ 
less, bur also allowed him ?o 
create a number of completely 
individual films, which 
stamped him as one of the 
screen’s few really great crea¬ 
tive artists. 




father. Otis Skinner, then in his 
forties, was a renowned charac¬ 
ter acror, principally in costume 
drama. It was natural that she 
should study for the theatre, 
and ultimately (alter leaving 
Bryn Mawr College) she did so 
in Paris; when she was 20 she 
made a professional debut in a 


Mr Ben 
Lyon 


Miss Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
the actress, dramatist, and 
writer, who died in July at the 
age of 78, was the daughter 
of Otis Skinner, the .American 
actor-manrser and his wife, 
Maud Durban. 

Always relishingly resource¬ 
ful. sbe could move with ease 
from the floridiry of Cavallini 
in Romance to Shaw’s Candida: 
but she established herself less 
as a player: in a company than 
ac a solo actress, a disease in 
monologue and sketches that 
she wrote herself: she had the 
faculty, shared by such a con¬ 
temporary as Ruth Draper, of 
knowing more precisely titan 
any dramatist just what suited 
her. On six occasions, between 
1929 and 1954, she acted in 
London. Probably she is re 
membered most sharply for an 
entertainment in which, besides 
playing the six wives of Henry 
VIII, she was a Philadelphia 
mo tiler rocked by her son’s 
struggle with a teaser in the 
lower mathematics: something 
about A, B and C, and their 
fantastic game with a quantity 
of marbles. 

She bad abounding charm and 
win it was a pleasure to see 
her move across tile, stage. 
Theatre training in Paris gave 
ber the cue for one of her later 
shows, a one-woman revue 
called Paris ’90 when she sought 
to recreate the city in tbe period 
of Toulouse-Lautrec: memories 
Unger of her schoolmistress 
from Boston and ber voice from 
a niche at Noire-Dame. 

. She was born- in Chicago in 
May 1901, ar a time when her 


Sand, staged by -her father's 
company (1921) at the Empire, 
New York. Various small Darts 
followed during ensuing years; 
bur it was obvious that she 
would be happier in so!d charac¬ 
ter. and before long sbe was 
acting throughout the United 
Stares. Sbe first appeared in 
London at tbe St James’s 
Theatre (1929); mo years later 
she brought her protean group 
of Henry' YIII’s wives, and 
thereafter returned regularly. 

Now and again in America she 
hud a leading part in a straight 
production—Candida was her 
favourite—and at the Cart. New 
York U546) she rook the un¬ 
usually flamboyant chance to 
star as Mrs Erlynne in Lfldu 
Windermere's Fart. Reveninn 
to her work as a diseuie. she 
created her own Paris ‘90 at the 
Booth, New York (19521. and the 
St Martin's. London (1954]. In 
1956 she gave a full-scale per¬ 
formance of Shaw’s Lady. Brito- 
mart in a New York revival of 
Major Barbara; afterwards, For 
mere than a year from 1953, she 
acted prominently in The 
Pleasure of His Company, which 
she had written with Samuel 
Taylor. A useful artificial 
comedy, it would be twice pro¬ 
duced in London, though she 
ws? in neither of the English 
casts. 

Cornelia Otis Sitinacr had 
long had a secondary career as 
a writer of light, brisk essays 
collected under such titles as 
5oap Behind the Ears and -Vuu 
in Maw. She also wrote a close 
study of Sarah Bernhardt, 
Madame Sarah (in 1954 she was 
invested as an Officier of the 
French Academy); and she pub¬ 
lished various volumes of auto¬ 
biography as well as (in part¬ 
nership with Emily Kimbrough) 
Oto- Hearts Were Young and 
Gay. 

Sbe held a number of hon¬ 
orary degrees from- American 
universities. 




Mr Ben Lyon the American 
film actor and a papular per¬ 
former on television and radio 
died on board the liner Queen 
Elizabeth II on March 22 at the 
age of 77. His second wife, 
Marian Nixon, the film actress, 
was with him on the liner._ 

Lyon had been giving 
lectures to tbe passengers on 
the film world and on his life 
in show business. 

He was a handsome well- 
built man who had a long and 
successful life in various fields 
of show business. He appeared 
in the famous First World War 
flying picture HelFs Angels 
with Jean Harlow and / Cover 
the Waterfront and many other 
films but with his wife, the 
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actress Bebe Daniels, he won a 
warm place in British hearts 
for their family comedy shows. 

They stayed in Britain during 
the Second World War to 
entertain troops and civilians. 

Their radio show Hi Gang 
began in 1941 and was one of 
the most popular British sbows 
of the Second World War. 

This was fallowed after the 
war by Life with the Lyons, 
which included their children 
Richard and Barbara Lyon and 
ran for 13 years on radio and 
three more years on television. 
Miss Daniels, who was also a 
successful fiim actress, died iu 
1971. 

They retained their American 
citizenship but Lyon was made 
an honorary OBE for outstand¬ 
ing services. 

The Hi Gang shows were well 
scripted—Bebe Daniels had an 
unfailing eye for a telling 
episode—and played very fast 
and their success was well 
deserved. 
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Donations and information: 
Major The Earl ofAncasiL-r, 
XCVO.m. Midland Bank 
Limited. 60 'Vest Smith held 
London EC1A 9DX. 

British Limbless 


Men’s Association 

‘GIVE TO THOSE WHO SAVE—PLEASE* 


WE,THE 
LIMBLESS, 

LOOK TO YOU 
FOR HELP 

We come from both world w ars. 
We come from Ken>a. Mala) a, 
Aden. C.v prus... and from LI bier. 
From keeping the peace no less 
lhan fromuaruc limbless look (o 
)ou for help. 

And > ou can hetp. by helping 
our Association. BLE5MA fihe t 
British Limbless Ex-Service Men’s 
Association) looks after the 
limbless from all the Services. 

Ii helps, with advice and 
encouragement,lo overcome the 
shock of losing arms, or legs or an 
eye. It sees that red-tape docs not 
stand in the «ay of the right 
entitlement io pension- And, for 

severely handicapped und the 
elderly, it provides Residential 
Hnmes where they can live in 
peace and dignitv. 

Help BLESM A. please. Wc 
peed money desperately. And. we 
promise you, not a penny of it will 
be wasted. 
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CARDINAL ALFREDO O ITA VI ANI 


Cardinal Alfredo Ottaviani, 
former secretary of fte Holy 
Office, has died ai the age of 
89. No one quite summed up 
the conservative tradition of 

the Roman Curia like Ortaviani. 
Others were even blinder oppo¬ 
nents than he was of fresh 
ideas and many lacked the 
basic humanity which made of 
Ottaviani a still recognizably 
good priest despite his un¬ 
fashionable insistence on 
anathemas and condemnations. 
Bur in the public mind he was 
the authoritarian, relentless 
enemy of change and steps to¬ 
wards a progressive victory at 
the Vatican Council were in¬ 
clined to be identified with 
Ottarvianis somewhat frequent 
discomfitures. 

Fart of this public impres¬ 
sion of him was due to his posi¬ 
tion as effective head of riie 
Holy Office. That most for¬ 
bidding and formidable of the 
Sacred Congregations was 
where mentally he came to be 
at home. He regarded himself 
—quite rightly of course—as 
the watchdog of the faith. He 
was severely limited in his 
approach to this task by the 
fact that he had practically no 
experience of work of any kind 
outside of Rome where He was 
bom and lived all his life and. 
more than that, his career was 
spent entirely within the ranks 
of the Roman Curia. He loved 
what he saw of the Church 
from that narrow basis and 
thought that what he saw was 
die whole Church. He hated 
error. He could not under¬ 
stand for instance why the 
Church should have to accept 
a principle -with its statement 
on religious liberty which 
appeared to give erroneous 
opinions the same factual res¬ 
pect as the one and only truth 
of which he was the guardian. 
His physical presence was near 
the grotesque ; his failing eye¬ 
sight gave Mm the jerky move¬ 
ments of the head often asso¬ 
ciated. -with near blindness and 
his receding chan was enveloped 
in a fleshy neck. He was 
emotional: the frequent attacks 
on the Holy Office brought 
back angry answers from him, 
or tears, and sometimes both. 
This temperament was one of 
the reasons why his subordi¬ 
nates treated him with exag¬ 
gerated care and respect. He 
once permitted smoking in his 


Watchdog of Catholic faith 


Mr G. R. G. 
Mure 


Mr G. R. G. Mure, who was 
Warden of Merton College, 
Oxford, from 1947 to 1963, died 
on May 24 at the age of 86. 

A descendant of the William 
Mure of Caldwell who was a 
close friend of David Hume, 
Geoffrey Reginald Gilchrist 
Mure, son of Reginald James 
Mure, a London barrister, was 
born on April 8, 1893. He was 
successively a Scholar of Eton 
and Chambers Postmaster of 
Merton, where he was placed 
in the first class in classical 
moderations in 1913, but never 
took greats owing to the out¬ 
break of the First World War. 
He served with the Warwick¬ 
shire Royal Horse Artillery 
from 1914 to 1919, attaining the 
rank of captain and being 
awarded the MC and the Bel¬ 
gian. Ordre de la Couronne and 
Croix de Guerre. 

Mure was elected to a fellow¬ 
ship at Merton in October 1919 
and became official tutor xn 
philosophy three years later. He 
held his tutorship until his elec¬ 
tion as Warden in March 1947, 
though he was not in residence 
in Oxford between 1939 and 
194S, when he served in the 
War Office and later m the 
political warfare section of 
SHAEF, retiring with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. Mure was 
a university lecturer in philo¬ 
sophy between 1929 and 1937, 
a delegate of St Catherines 
Society from 1953 and a pro- 
■rice-cnancellor from 1957. The 
University of St Andrews con¬ 
ferred on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws in 
1948. 

Mure was in many ways the 
obvious choice for the Merton i 
wardenship when it fell vacant. 
in 1947, but was at first reluc¬ 
tant to accept nomination, no j 
doubt because he had little ^ 
interest in, or even experience 
of, administration. In the event; 
he made an admirable chair- 
man of the governing body, 
shrewd in many of his judg¬ 
ments, decisive where necessary j 
and just in his dealings with i 
his colleagues. _ In his later 
years be initiated many 
schemes for restoring # and 
beautifying the college it was 
largely at his instigation that 
a Wren screen, removed a 
century earlier, was reerected 
in the chapel, and an impressive 
new common room built. 

Witii undergraduates he was 
a little less successful. Dis¬ 
tinguished in appearance, and 
fally_aware of what was needed 
of him as a public figure, he 
was prevented by shyness and, 
perhaps, a certain narrowness 
of background and outlook from 
making easy contact with the 
young. He got on well with 
members of the Boat Club (be 
was an oarsman of some note 
in his youth, and later a success-, 
ful coach); but non-rowing .men 
knew him less well The liking 
felt for him by old members 
of the college was, however, 
clearly shown when they pre¬ 
sented the college with a por¬ 
trait bust of Mure, by Oscar 
Neman, in 1957. 


presence and this became one 
of (he prime pieces of evidence 
produced by members of his 
staff to show what a kind and 
humble man he really was. 

His origins were humble. 
Alfredo Ou avian a was born on 
October 29, 1890 in Trascevere, 
one of the rougher areas of 
Rome In clin ed to produce the 
city’s most voluble ami-cleri¬ 
cals. He was one of the last of a 
numerous family and was later 
to provide a moment both 
pathetic and tragic when be 
referred during one of the 
Council's debate on marriage 
that as far as birthcontrol was 
concerned his parents never 
thought to question divine 
providence. His father was a 
baker. His family continued to 
keep the bakers shop after 
Ottaviani had risen to a high 
position in the Curia. He kept 
in touch with the news of the 
area. His sisters sewed his car¬ 
dinal's robes. Though he could 
in later life seem a proud and 
angry prelate it can be said of 
Ottaviam that he neither for¬ 
got nor wished to break con¬ 
tact with his origins. This feel¬ 
ing was also behind the 
genuinely hard work which he 
did for young people from 
humble background at the Ora¬ 
tory of Sc Peter, which he 
directed. 

He went to the seminary 
with a scholarship. He had 
already shown himself to be a 
brilliant scholar as had that 
other profoundly Roman pre¬ 
late who was to reach great 
heights in the Curia, Domenico 
Tar dim, his class-mate and 
future Cardinal-Secretary of 
State. He was ordained priest 
in 1916. Only in 1962 was lie 
to become a bishop when John 
XXXII decided that all ranks of 
cardinal, including the 
cardinal-deacons of which 
Ottaviani was one, should be 
bishops. He specialized in 
canon law and in civil law and 
all his life he was to show the 
stamp of a juridical mind. He 
taught Jaw for several years 
and became a minor official at 
the congregation for the Prop, 
agation of the Faith. In 1926 
he was appointed rector of the 
Czech college of St John Nepo- 
mucene but after two years he 
was appointed by Pius XX to 
be under-secretary of the con¬ 
gregation for Extraordinary 
Ecclesiastical Affairs. In the 



following year he became 
undersecretary in the Secretar. 
iat of State. Among those 
whose work he directed was 
Mo ntini, later to succeed to 
the papacy as Paul VI. In 
December 1931, he was 
appointed Apostolic Prothoao- 
tary and in 1935 he went to 
the Holy Office as Assessor 
and was to reach the secretary¬ 
ship which is the highest place 
under the Pope’s prefectship of 
this most important of all the 
Roman congregations. In Janu- 
ary 1953 be was created 
cardinal by Pius XII. His arms 
hear the motto semper idem — 
always the same. 

As a seminarist Ottaviani 
had lived through the years of 
the Modernist controversy and 
he has himself expressed what 
consolation he received by die 
firm hand shown by his 
teachers in keeping him away 
from error. The heavyfaanded 
suppression of Modernism is 
Ho doubt one of the reasons 
why Ottaviani had so high a 
regard for Pius X—“ thac pon¬ 
tiff who enchanted our child¬ 
hood ...**. It was natural that 
two of the Ho}y Office’s most 
striking condemnations should 
have occurred during bis long 
tenure of power there. On 
July 1, 1949, the Holy Office 
issued its decrees forbidding 
Catholics on pain of excom¬ 
munication. from joining or 
supporting the Communist 
Parry. The second was the sup¬ 
pression of the worker priest 
movement in France. Neither 
had the desired effect. The 
worker-priests were revived in 


a different form in . 1965. 
Under John XXUI and Paul VI 
the Roman Church’s approach 
to Communism changed com¬ 
pletely from one anathema to 
a prudent attempt at a relation¬ 
ship based on John’s outlook 
that theoretically Communism 
was all wrong but its practical 
effects might not necessarily 
be all wrong. 

Ottaviani became the real 
embodiment of reaction during 
the first session of the Vatican 
Council. The earliest of the 
great claries in the Council 
involved the document ' on 
Divine Revelation which Otta- 
viand bad had a large hand, in 
drafting. It was not 'only 
rejected in its first form wkh 
the help of the Pope but the 
task of revising it was made 
over to a joint commission 
drawn from Otteviani’s Theolo¬ 
gical Commxssron and the 
Secretariat for Christian 
Union, a disturbing departure 
for Ottaviani because it implic¬ 
itly showed that strictly theolo¬ 
gical matters were no longer 
the preserve of the Holy Office 
exclusively; • Ottaviani had 
managed to keep up that im¬ 
pression by insisting on speak¬ 
ing as bead of the Holy Office 
whether in his capacity at the 
Council of chairman of a com¬ 
mission or as an individual 
Council father. Already over 
the liturgical proposals he had 
shown his mettle: “Are these 
fathers planning a revolu¬ 
tion ? ” he asked, end when Ids 
warnings against too much 
change brought him over the 
allotted 10 minutes the action 
of Cardinal Alfrink who was 
presiding in turning off the 
microphone - was warmly 
applauded. Ottaviani stayed 
away from the Council for 
nearly two weeks. 

In the second session his con¬ 
duct of the Holy Office came 
under bitter attack. On Novem¬ 
ber 8.1963 Cardinal Frings told 
the Council that “the proce¬ 
dure of the Holy Office is out 
of stop with our times and often 
an object of scandal”. Otta¬ 
viani, near to tears, rose to 
protest and characteristically 
ascribed the German cardinal's 
criticisms to ignorance of the 
procedures of the Holy Office. 
However, once Paul Vi turned 
to the reform of the Curia it 
was the Holy Office which was 


the first tx> receive a new 
statute which substantially 
modified its methods. As the 
Council drew nearer to its close 
the cardinal had ^ mellowed 
somewhat; for all his zeal and 
physical disabilities he showed 
a rather more flexible mind 
than other leading members of 
the Curia. : 

He was always ready' to 
defend the Church’s right to 
condemn books and in other 
ways use its powers to dis¬ 
cipline the tinnkme of the 
individual “ Nobody takes 
offence”, he once arid, “at 
tra ffi c lights by pretending that 
a practical and intelligent man 
wal understand everything by 
himsrif ”. In a presidential 
address in 1956 to a congress of 
ecclesiastical censors he 
claimed that censorship was an 
integral part of the Church’s 
mandate: * The. Church 

teaches, educates,- and- admo¬ 
nishes but cannot be restricted 
only to these as those people 
would have it who want , to 
exclude preventive measures, 
indictments, or. sanctums, end' 
ask that an appeal be made to 
tiie good sense, dignity and 
the m at urity reached especially 
by . educated people ... our 
world today- is prey to an 
ardent rage for novelties which 
are not always inoffensive ...” 
Again: “Today nearly every¬ 
one can read, but only a few 
people can think . . /* 

In private Ottaviani - was 
amusing, rather roguish, simple 
in manner, m part amused end 
in pwrt perplexed by his 
reputation as a dragon. That he 
was misunderstood is certain; 
that he himself misunderstood 
a great deal of what the fresher 
forces in the Ctnrdi were try¬ 
ing to do is equally certain. 
Raised from a humble back¬ 
ground to e lofty seat of 
intrierance be was not able to 
see beyond the confines of 
curial Rome and, given his 
career, it is hardly surprising 
that be could not. His great 
service was inclined to be 
negative; by opposing novelty 
he forced the innovators into a 

deeper study of' what they 
themselves were trying to do 
because his warnings of heresy 
as much es bis blocking tactics 
gave them the necessity mid the 
time to evolve better. con*' 
siilered positions. 




Rabbi Sir Israel Brodie, 

KBE, Chief Rabbi-of the United' 

Hebrew - Congregations of -the. 

British- Common wealth "from 
1948 until .his retirement on . 
reaching the age Of 70 in 1965, 
died on; February 13 at.fhe age 
of 83. -He.was the eighth to 
hold this .'officer - . - / 

Brodie was born in .Newcastle 
upon Tyne on May 10, J89S 
ffljf father -was - a small trader . 
who: had come from Karoo .a 
few. years earlier: His mother 
was the daughter a Lith¬ 
uanian rabbi and she wished 
her' son to follow that calling. 

At the age of 17 Me 
went to London, where he 
studied at Jews’ College (the 

Orthodox theological seminary) . 

and at University College. After' rtiatioosbips proved helpful in 
graduating at London. Univer- a wider sphere. With his 
sity with . the > BA Honours un ptgjp g ■ ■p*»r 3 pgmJfr fy j 

Degree m 'Semitics, -he went to bearing end attractive voice, 
BalHol College, Oxford. In. the>h&'was an.' admirable anrbassa- 
First World War he served^ do r of Jewry to the non-Jewish 
from 1917 to 1919 as -Jewish world. He was at. has best on 
Chaplain to . the Forces inf public or - official occasions, as 
France and Belghnn. After re- when he spoke at the GoHdhaH: 
turniu^ to Oxford, he obtained-^baaiquet t». celebrate■' Anglo- 
the. BLitt degree for a thesis Jewry’s Tercentenary fn 1956, 
on Earafcm. For the next two or. .broadcast- at'-, the ? Jewishj 
years Brodie engaged in social. festivals. Jn die 1 pulpit and on 
welfare work in East London. the platform be was a quiet <bat 
- In 1923, after, receiving the effective .-speaker with . a sens- 
rabbinical diploma from Jews'-- tiye regard - for diction ' ana 
College, he went, to Australia to style. Probably he was happiest 
become minister of the Mel- when engaged _in .scholarly 
bourne Hebrew Congregation, conversation ®.iris.library, and 
After * 14- years he resigned be raretted that-.ike caUs_rf 
this appointment and returned iris, officfi’.sevfireiy Hzmrea ihs 

to I/radon, where in 1939 he literary- wort:.. .- 

became Tutor and Lecturer in. - The .seventeen years of his 
Homiletics at Jews* College. ft ah hrrar p madp »rimu-q> 

With the Second World War he ing mid crippling demands upon 
again became a Chaplain to the him. Not omy was he religious 
Forces and was. in the evacua- head’ of the United Synagogue 
tion from Dunkirk. After being mid president -of its Beth-Din 


lain trom. 1944 to i34o, and also organizations- of: - au touts, 
after the war- resumed bis .participated in iheqr defiberit- 
tutoriaZ'duties air Jews*~College..tjons,\ and.' constantly .viticed 
' The Chief Rabbi- Dr. Joseph diremghout Bri- 

Hennan Hertz, had died in Jan- 
uary, 1946, and-Brodie was 

unanimously chosen as his sue- 8 fJ2? 

cessor in May, 1948. In the fob ^ ren ^ 1 .mm ■ from 

lowing month he paid a visit ^rasing an mostve : leSder- 
to Aldershot to be demobilized 

and was then installed into Brodie :; found difficulty , in 


office. solroig amhorimtively the mass 

Brodie had excelled by his of perplexing problems which 
sympathetic and understanding beset hsxn~ The very month of 
qualities as social worker, his elecribn^May; 1948r—saw 
chaplain and tutor; and. his the establishment of the--State- 
experience of these -human. of Israel. Ibis- raised acute. 


religious, cultural and politic 
issues, and Brodie engaged 
Zionist affairs as a leader 

- the -Mizrachi (Orthodox St 
igious)-party. 

.- British Jewry was still u 
seeded af ter the Second Wor 
War end the Nazi hofotau 
while the. advent of the WeHa 
' State and the progress 
science brought fresh problet 
lor retigious believers. With t 
changing composition of c 
■ British Common wealth, ye 
few .overseas congregations sr 
acknowledged . the Cia 
Rabbi’s Jurisdiction. Even 
Britain bis influence becar 
more restricted in scope. 

■ The Chief Rabbinate h- 
always - been dependent up 
the United Synagogue in Lc 
don (representing, the made 
path of “ progressive conser 
asm"), but the prestige a: 

. influende of the office had be 
generally recognized by otb 
sections, of 1 British Jews 
including the Ultra-Orthodox 
.. the right and the Reform a. 
liberal synagogues on -t 
, left Brodie appeared «a jit 
co pressure from the -. right - 
dislodge the United Synagog 
from its; - former cent 
; position. - 

This was shown in nomero 
pronouncements and pan* 
larly exemplified by his a 
tude towards Rabbi Dr L 01 

- Jacobs. In 1954 Brodie install 
Jacobs'as Minister of the N 
.West End Synagogue and 
1959 approved his appointm 
as Tutor and Lecturer 

Jcivs’ College. -. Jacobs ' b 
already expressed views wh_ 
declared Ms acceptance of 1 
findings of modem Bibli 
scholarship, while uphold: 
the traditional tenets 
Orthodox Judaism. In 15 
Brodie arimhirad Jacobs fr> 
becoming : Principal of Je- 
Coilege, and- in 1964 £n 
. resuming Ins ministry at - 
New West End Synagogue, 
secession ' from the ' Uni 
Synagogue ensued witii Jac 
becoming the minister of 
independent - Ortho* 

synagogue. , e 

For several-years before 
retirement in 196S Brodie I 
been in broken health. 

In • 1946 he married ft" 
Fannie Levine whom he ! 
known from his earliest d 
in London. . - 


Outside Merton he was com¬ 
paratively little known, being 
taken far too often to be a 
mere reactionary. on the 
strength of an occasional broad¬ 
cast or public speech. In fact; 
however, it was not only a 
strong affection for the Oxford 
he had known as a young man 
which lay behind these pro¬ 
nouncements, but also a reas¬ 
oned conviction that what was 
good in it could and should be 
preserved. 

The decisive influence in 
shaping Mure’s philosophical 
views was that of his tutor 
H. H. Joachim, later Wykeham 
Professor of Logic. It was 
from Joachim that he inherited 
both his interest in Greek 
philosophy and his sympathy 
for the then prevalent doc¬ 
trines of absolute idealism; 
from Joachim too that he 
derived the somewhat con¬ 
temptuous attitude he always 
maintained towards critics of 
idealism and purveyors of new 
philosophies. The names oE 
Moore and Russell never 
counted much with him (though 
he bad some appreciation of 
Russell as a latter-day David 
Hume), nor was he impressed 
as were same of his younger 
contemporaries by the argu-! 
meat that current advances in j 
mathematical logic made neces- j 
sary a radical reappraisal of | 
philosophical methods and | 
tasks. He tended to think of j 
“linguistic philosophy” as if it 
were all ot a piece, and to 
regard it as a variant on 
traditional British empiricism, j 
which was, in his view, a poor 
thing when put alongside the 
profounder doctrines of a Plato : 
or a Hegel. So little taste had 
he for contemporary develop¬ 
ments that he virtually with¬ 
drew from philosophical life in 
Oxford after becoming Warden. 
This was the more regrettable 
not only because it led to a 
serious underestimate of his 
work as a philosophical scholar, 
but also because he had been 
a teacher of unusual qualities. 
The secret of his success here 
•lap his ability to communi¬ 
cate a sense at once of the 
great difficulties and of the 
overwhelming importance of his 
subject. Baffling to the stupid, 
and often oracular even to his 
abler pupils, he nevertheless 
contrived to present to all who 

E issed through his hands the 
ring spectacle of a man who 
seriously cared for philosophy 
and was in earnest with its 
problems. And if he was per¬ 
haps too remote and uncompro¬ 
mising to succeed with all 
types of pupil, there was no 
doubting the stimulus which 
first-class men derived from 
him. 

Mure’s philosophical works, 
which were notably well written 
and well composed, can be seen 
as a series of attempts to pre¬ 
sent his own version of an 
idealist doctrine whose ultimate 
origins, as he would himself have 
been the first to stress, were 
Greek and German. His book 
an Aristode (1932), which fol¬ 
lowed his highly, successful 
early translation of the Poste¬ 
rior Analytics, was more than a 
general survey of the thought 
of that philosopher; it was an 
attempt to present him in the 
round, and to single oat what 


PROFESSOR HERBERT MARCUSE 
Social leader as symbol of revolt 


Professor Herbert Marcuse, 
whose death at the age of 81 
was reported oa July 31, is 
perhaps best described as a soc¬ 
ial philosopher, an able thinker 
who was underestimated for the 
greater part of his life, and 
found himself suddenly in old 
age, during the late 1960s, an 
international symbol of student 
revolt, bracketed, doubtless to 
the embarrassment of all con¬ 
cerned, with Marx and Mao 
Tse-tung in die kind of allit¬ 
erative trinity which attracts 
the headlines. 

He had not even been inclu¬ 
ded in the Who’s Who of Ger¬ 
man scholarship, Kars diner's 
Celehrtenkalender, in 1966, 
though bis elder brother Lud¬ 
wig, a literary scholar, was. 
Within a matter of months bis 
writings, reissued in paperbacks 
or hurriedly translated, were to 
be found in every bookshop ac¬ 
cessible to students in the west¬ 
ern world, including Latin 
America and Japan. Tins sud¬ 
den apotheosis took the old 
philosopher by surprise, as in¬ 
deed everyone else. He bore his 
fame and the attached burden 
of publicity with courtesy, and 
not_ without pleasure, yet never 
hesitated to express to his youth¬ 
ful admirers a somewhat 
greater degree of scepticism 
than they would have liked to 
hear. As Marx disclaimed the 
label “ Marxist ”, so Marcuse 
might well have said, “I am 
not a Marcusean”. 

Nothing in the nature of his 
earlier -writings could have led 
one to anticipate such a success 
among a wider public, except 
perhaps Marcuse’s lifelong 
detestation of capitalism. He 
was born in Berlin in 1898, the 
son of Carl Marcuse and Ger¬ 
trud Kreslawsky, in the com¬ 
fortable circumstances of 
Jewish-Germ an middle-class 
existence. The First World War 


and the collapse of the Wil¬ 
li elmine Empire -dominated his 
formative years, and turned him 
briefly into a sympathizer of 
the Spartacists, rhnng -h fie re¬ 
verted to the German Serial 
Democratic Party in the 1920s, 
being active on its intellectual 
left wii^. After graduating at 
Berlin and Freiburg in 1921, he 
soon found himsglf in 
refuge of those intellectual 
Marxists who found the ideolo¬ 
gical orthodoxies of the Com¬ 
munist Party too constricting, 
Horkh rimer's Institut fur 
Sozwlforschung at Frankfurt, 
which emigrated to the United 
States after Hitler’s accession. 

The stature of this remark¬ 
ably brilliant group of men was 
barely appreciated until well 
after the Second World War, 
and though fame came too late 
for perhaps the most impressive 
talent among them, Walter 
Benjamin, its very delays had 
a certain advantage for the sur¬ 
vivors. They came before the 
public almost as. new writers, 
and at a time when an increas¬ 
ing number of young intellec¬ 
tuals were ready to abandon the 
arid scholasticism of Soviet 
Marxism and to seek out such 
traditions of independent 
Marxist thought as were avail¬ 
able. The Frankfurt group, 
with its direct links with the 
main current of classical Ger¬ 
man philosophy, its sympathetic 
interest in psychoanalysis and' 
the avantgarde arts, even its 
intellectual demands and some¬ 
what forbidding prose-style, 
made a natural apperi, espe¬ 
cially to West German students 
■when a left-wing intelligentsia 
revived in the Federal Republic 
in the 1960s. 

Marcuse’s ac tiv i ties within 
the Institute had been almost 
wholly those of a (markedly 
Hegehan-Marxist) philosopher, 
though for long he published 


Katie but gpedehzed articles— 
not reprinted instil the late 
I960®—end a study of Hegel's 
Ontotogy and the Theory of 
Historicity (1932).. His first 
general work. Reason and Reso¬ 
lution, & study of Hegel, ap¬ 
peared iti 1941, the yew _m 
winch he took American citi¬ 
zenship and Joined the United 
totes public service, serving 
until 1950 in Tbe OSS and the 
State Department. Unlike other 
surviving members of the 
group, he did not return to 
Germany after the war. H» 
worked at the Russian research 
centres of Columbia and Har¬ 
vard (1951-3), and then took 
a chair at the new Braudels 
University, which he left in 
1965 for the Un-inrersity of Cali¬ 
fornia at Son Diego. Eras and 
Civilisation (1955) and SoriteC 
Marxism (1957) made little fan- 
. pact outside- very specialist 
circles and the small group of 
the non-sectarian left in the 
USA. Marcuse was at this time 
an isolated figure, both as a 
so mewha t unfcs imitated Ger¬ 
man scholar and as an unre¬ 
pentant, if unorthodox, socialist 
in the era of Eisenhower -and 
Joseph McCarthy. 

His public success dates 
from One-Dimensional Man 
(1964), a pessimistic analysis 
of contemporary capitalist soc¬ 
iety which, be argued, had in¬ 
tegrated the wonting dosses, 
and destroyed the very concept 
of revolution in the minds of 
a ma ss-medi a-condi rioned popu¬ 
lation. Paradoxically, this 
powerful and moving ay of 
despair was Interpreted by the 
new generation of young 'stu¬ 
dent rebels as a call for revo¬ 
lution. - Marcuse’s description 
rang true, and the only conclu¬ 
sion, they felt, was to make no 
compromise whatever with a 
society which corrupted and 
emascufeted who ever touched 


it. Marcuse’s reputation as the 
philosopher of student revolt 
rose wuh the tide of umvwtity, 
discontent; first in West Ger¬ 
many ana the USA, later in 
other .western countries. 

Yet whir ins name, as the 
apostle of practical revolt, in. 
the months of student'revolu¬ 
tionaries from. Berlin to Cali¬ 
fornia. he found his.jpersonal. 


Conservative reaction to his 
appointment at San‘ Diego Was 
violent The American legion 
and . many■. Californian news¬ 
papers campaigned vigorously 

a gains t 4imi, . 

His own thought had in the. 
course Vof time moved some 
way, if not from Hegel, then 
at leastfrom Man, towards ..a 
democratic and hedonist 
utopianism,. for which he 
found some precedents in some 
pre-Marxian thinkers. Certainly 
in An Essay on Liberation 
(1969) he appeared to find hope 
in student power, black power 
and, indeed, flower power. With 
its call for a more “sensuous 
culture” this essay seemed to 
acquiesce in the mantle his 
disables bad, from 1964, cast 
on him. Counterrevolution and 
Revolt (1972) - however re¬ 
treated some way from.-these 
positions. Sceptical of- what 
Marcuse now called the 
“pabertarian revolt", and of 
the. masses it postulated, a 
furore only in the small .forces 
of what Marcuse called . the 
New Left of aware, intelligent, 
radicalism. Studies in Critical 
Philosophy (1972) was a coQec- 1 
tion of essay s covering a 
period of nearly forty years up 
to 1969. 

As a philosopher Marcuse’s 
reputation -will probably rest, 
on his contributions to Hegelian | 
studies and, to' some extent, on j 
One-Dimensional Man. 


the' work ' of : t£e '; College un¬ 
sparingly and reaped the grati¬ 
tude' . and .affection ; of -under¬ 
graduates .■and ordinands alike:. 
Every memher of the- College 
could- look Upon the ^Principal 
and his wife as his friends and 
rely upon their personal inter¬ 
est and care. ‘ 

' Tp ibis work . as Bishop' r he 
brought; a wide experience. He 
had already served; os Procter 
in : Convocation and oh- a- series 
of: Archbishop’s Commissions, 
and had been made. a. Canon' of 
Durham. He., now 'proved hot. 
only a . leader but a-pastor with 
understanding -sympathy for-all 
^schools- r-pf -.thought , in . the: 
C h u rch .". Be - was,- and- remained, 
a Liberal Evangelical, but - no 
one could be- less'-of a •* party-, 
man.”, and the"^ friendship qf 
the Bishop and his wife Was the 
valued privilege of .clergy and- 
laity - alike. Early 1 . in' .''his 
episcopate, however, - a 7 severe 
and critical operation* left -him: 
not only with continual discom¬ 
fort bur with the: necessity of 
curtailing his constant activity. 
It wascfcaractoistic of him that 
vfhen he returned to work few 
can have realized the gravity 
of' his illness. He continued to 
serve on a number, of important 
.Commission*, and - succeeded 
Bishop Hunter- as :tbe vigorous. 
chairman,of .the Board for 
Social Responsibility; 

-Those who loved and admired 
hfrn- became, however, v aware 
that in' his later, years this 
forward-looking ' bishop.. was 
increasingly averse from change- 
He took no part, fa'' Liturgical 
reform whether centrally or in 
his own diocese; and eveo mbre 
surprisingly was one of the few 
bishops who, voted against the: 
scheme 1 for Anglican-Methothst 1 
reunion. That he should remaia 
a staunch defender of the estab-. 
lishment of the. Church of Eng- 1 
land- was' less surprising for i 
even jn^his younger days he 1 
was never..hy temperament a 
■ revolutionary; but hk caution 
also' led him to oppose the 
more radical proposals of the 
1967 report Partners m 

' Ministry. . .. • t 


Rt Rev R. B. 
.White 


was living from what was dead 
in bis doctrines. The result, 
did not please all Aristotelians,' 
for the Aristode who emerged ; 
had distinctly Hegelian features; 
but the power and clear-cut: 
character of the picture was | 
plain far all to see. 

F-rom Aristotle Mure turned 
to Hegel. His Introduction to \ 
Hegel (1940) was singularly ! 
terse and uncompromising: in 1 
»t the claims of the dialectical 1 
principle of thinking were edvo-! 
cated with no thought of their I 
unfashionable character, and j 
what Mure took to be fallings 
away from the purity of the 
Hegelian doctrine in writers as 
eminent as Bradley and Bosan- 
quet wore roundly castigated. 
A Study of HegePs Logic (1950) 
was a more urbane as well as 
a more substantial work. Writ¬ 
ing less polemically than 
hitherto. Mure succeeded here 
both in illuminating many dark 
places in Hegel’s thought and 
in posing fundamental questions 
about the whole Hegelian pro¬ 
cedure which no subsequent 


student of Hegel could afford to 

neglect. 

In Retrear from Truth (1958) 
Mure mounted a wide-ranging 
and far from temperate attack 
on contemporary British philo¬ 
sophy. whose defects he traced 
to the practical preoccupations 
of the British and the general 
poverty- of modern cultural life. 
The violence of the book, and 
the author’s evident lock of sym¬ 
pathy for those about whom be. 
wrote, led to its being largely 
ignored by professional phfi-: 
osopbers. But the points nude,' 
though of unequal value, were 
those of a commentator _ of 
power and independent mind, 
and the reception reflected-as 
much on the targets of .the 
attack as on its author. The 
Philosophy of Hegel appeared 
in 1965. 

Mure married Kathleen Mery 
Seton PioJeau (nee de Wmfcan) 
in 1927; their only child. Janet, 
was- killed in a riding accident 
at the age of IS. The marriage 
was dissolved in 1963. 


Rt Rev Ronald 
Wiliams 


The Rt. Rev Ronald Ralph 
Williams, Bishop of Leicester, 
from 1953 - to 1978, died on 
February 13 ax the age of 72. 
In his death the Church of 
England lost not only a good 
mid able bishop* but a wise and 
experienced counsellor. 

Bom in 1906, the son of the 
Rev Ralph /Williams, he went 
from the Judd School at Ton- 
.bridge ..to CahiSj Cambridge, 
where he had a brilliant: -aca¬ 
demic career, taking firsts in 
both parts of the Theology 
Tripos, and ' gaining three 
. University prizes ; . Leaving Rid- 
ley Hafi, still too' young.'to be 
ordained,- he spent just; over ■ 


year as tutor of St Aidan’s Col¬ 
lege, Birkenhead, and then 
served as curate of Leyton 
before returning to Ridley, as 
Chapla in . Xh 1934 he joined the 

staff of the Ch ur ch Missionary 

Society as Assistant Home Sec¬ 
retary: in charge, of education, 
and when the war came served 
ni'ihe Religious Division of.the' 
Ministry of ; Information of 
which he became die exceed¬ 
ingly able Director. 

In .1945 - he became Principal 
of St John’s College, Durham,', 
where. he remained until - bis 
consecration ~ as Bishop of 
Leicester in 1953. Few colleges 
can have been so fortunate. He 
came at. a critical time when, 
financial resources were virtu- 
ally exhausted, the buildings in. 
poor repair and college life had 
to be rebuilt after the gap of 
the war years: but die new 

Principar proved himself -to • be 

not only.,a first class .teacher; 
but.a most "able adinifjtistrator. 
He and- his wife—they -. bad' no. j 
chfldreD—gave themselveiri-'te • 


deal that many of the .proposed 
changes In Church of England 
worship and. government were 
really necessary or properly 
thought outl And. .the gulf 
between him and the more pro-, 
gressive - bishops.. ..-widened 
appreciably as the years went 
ny- * : ■■ 

.Williams was a good scholar 
whose main interest 1 , was bibli- 
tan. His books include Autho¬ 
rity^ in the Apostolic church', 
1950.; .The . Perfect Ldw of 
Liberty, 1952 ; -The- Word' of 
Life, I960; .The Bible in Wor¬ 
ship and Ministry t .1962, as well 
-as books and- Commentaries "on' 
the,.Acts of the. Apostles,' 
Hebrews, - James and the 
Episdes of -St John. -Perhaps 
he would have "written more if 
so -nrudi of : his time-had not 
been -devoted to ( personal rela¬ 
tionships.;.but. he knew.thisro 
.be the heart of -Tiis ministry 
and there -’lay the- secret of hxs 
influence in fait-.his various 
spheres of.work. . ? 

• He had .-married,- jn 1934,- 
Cicely, Maud, a /daughter df 
Edward fflanville'.Kay. There 
• were 1 no children. 


■* The Rt Rev Russell Beni 
' White,. Suffragan Bishop 
Tonbridge from 1959 to If 
died on December ^12. He ' 
81. 

He was one of the zr 
trusted of evangelical lead' 
though allied to no nan 
school of thought. Gifts 
admiiustrafibn and wise jv 
meat,' together with a d> 
pastoral 0 ', concern for 
dividuttls, marked his fninii 
from : the first, and m 
especially his dealings ' vi 
ordination candidates. He 1 
President of the London 5ch 
of Divinity, and' Chairman 
Llifton Theological College, 
was Secretary of the fivaog 
cal. Churchmen’s Ordinal 
Council from 1933 till his c 
serration as bishop, when he 
rame its' chairman : he ser 
on the Central Advisory Cc 
cil of Traihine for the Mini; 
Committees ahnost- since its 
ception ; and was a member 
tiie Candidates Committee 
tile Churdi- Missionary Soci 

'Hie was born’on December 
1896, the younger son of 
ford parents, both of rrl 
died before he was seven yt 
old. He was educated at 
City of Oxford /High Scb 
and left on the- outbreak of 
to join the Queen’s Own 
ford shire Hussars, with wt 
he served during the whole 
hostilities in France and F 
ders. In 1919 he returned 
Oxford - to take a Service Dej 
in History at St Edmund E 
to which he added a DipU 
in Theology (with distinct 
while studying for Holy Ore 
at Wycliffe Hail. He 
ordained .to a Liverpool cur 
. in 1923,' and so quickly m 
Ida mark that four years I. 
he was appointed the Cler 
Superintendent of the Dioce 
Scripture Readers’ Society 
he became Vicar of St Ch 
ostoin; Everton, in 1929. 

In 1933 he was brought 
London to be Secretary 
ECOC ; an office be still I 
wfa_en, fo 1937, he accepted 
hying of St Stephen’s, I 
Twickenham : . and where 
proved' a tower of street 
encouragement to his flock - 
mg .the years of heavy 
bombardment. In 1945 
moved to the Rochester'Dim 
as Vicar and Rural Dean 
.Tonondge. .The clergy quh 
recognized his worth and 
2347 elected him a Proctof 
Convocation. Three yeacs-1- 
he was made an Honor 
Canon- of-tbe Cathedral, w 
versa] satisfaction. The J 
also had .discovered his f 
and graces as a spiritual lee 
and friend; so that it 
almost a .foregone conclu- 
tiiat he should be the i 
B ishop of Tonbridge when ; 
suffragan see was created 
1959. 

In 1926 he married Sc 
Margaret, Bunch, the dauel 
I of-'a' Lincolnshire rector. T 
'/had.three-^jzis and a daugh 
One of che^oos died in 1964 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Telephone; 01*8371234 


i,. MANIFEST INJUSTICE : 

' 1 .Minister's meeting account for a diminishin g pro- 

M jith President .Giscard tfEstaing portion., of the " fcvtdget—about 

.: London today offers almost the forty, per cent by now-—whereas 

- st chance of avoiding a crisis at id . fact it sdil accounts - for 
; Je European Community sum- ‘^eniy T)ej;.cf3&^t^j with its 
f_-.it in Dublin at the-end of the small agncultuiil sector^s.there- 
' oath. Scarcely anyone -denies fore unfaMc^ tardehed.-while' not 
tat Britain's contributions to. the being compensated -is -much as 
• uropean budget are ; becoming ; -expected, by* for -instance, the 
;o5sly unfair. Estimated at • regional fund. Secondly,- while it 
.1,100m, for 1980 they would be is-.true- that Britain’s industrial 
-' rout seventy per cent above- pe^<winaiKe. has . been ? much 
lose of West Germany, which /Wbrse dian it should have been, 
roughly twice at rich as- '.Srrcajir how has a. government 
ritain. The absurdity is self- - which islakirig very considerable 
sident, and the Community is -pplincal risks to- push.-through 
- l i fact comqiitred. to remedying pbKcies intended to remedy this, 
ijusdces of this sort. Yet .the; 1 ' It-, -also'-, has a gov^mnent 
reach have . been talking ef r ’ w&bly ! committed to Europe. This 
; educing Britain’s burden by. no. shoiild':give our .European 1 part 
iore than about a tenth.-The ■-new, - pause for. thought., They 
ermans are more sympathetic Eave'^ been used_ to deaEag with 
. . ut do not want, to-get-but of adivided Labour " Government 
. ne with the French.- TheErench- whose public postures-were often 
' osition at Dublin will therefore - dictated by its internal problems 
e crucial. . V -and whose arguments it was 

Politically it. may., .not-be.easy -.therefore tempting to dismiss as 
:>r the French _and, German tacticaL Mrs Thatcher is not 
. overrunents to face their voters " playing politics with Europe. 
-,ith a decision to fork.out.large - She is trying to. remedy a mani- 


Professor Blunt and patriotism 


The language of Common Prayer 


- ?-u anti ties of money to Britain. 

here, is a widespread,feeling on 
-.ie CdOntinenCv that the .British 
ave brought their troubles upon 
' leniselves by not rising to the 
aallenge of the European indus- 


ial markets and by importing xnunity. leading very possibly to 


io much food from outside the 
ommunhy: With their- much- 
avied North Sea oil the. British; 
~ is felt, should by iiow .be able 
i pay- their way under rules 
hich were agreed during the 
T .itry- negotiations and amended 
Britain’s , favour- during Mr 
/ilso-u’s re-negotiation. 

There are elements of truth in 


account for a diminishing pro- The Commission, in a paper sent 
portion of ther budget—about to governments at the end of last 
forty per cent by now—whereas month; outlined a number of 
id . fact it still, 'accounts - for measures that could be taken 
seventy per;c^|C.-:Brir^B/with its either jointly or by individual 
small agricfultuiil sectar^s. there- countries. Theseinclude modify- 
fore unfairly burdened while not ing the -financial mechanism 
being compensated As-much as agreed in 1975 so that Britain 
expected, by, for -instance, the pays less into the budget, limiting 
regional fund. Secondly,- while it the year-to-year increase in pay- 
is r true that Britain’s bidu^trial ments to the budget, setting an 
performance, has . been ?'•much overall limit on Britain’s net con- 
worse than It should have been, tribution, and increasing pay- 
.Eritaur how has a govmrment ments to Britain from the budget, 
which is taking very considerable France and West Germany have 
political risks to- push through so far been discussing fairly 
poEcies intended to remedythls. modest efforts at compensation 
/ Tt- :a3so . has a government without'any substantial reforms, 
yi^bbly committed to Europe. This Tor the moment it may be 
Bboiiidigive our European part unrealistic to expect, more than 
ners pause for. drought., They a negotiation over larger sums in 
have"-Seen used to dealing with compensation. There should, how- 
a divided Labour ‘Government ever, be no doubt that over a 
whose public postures-were often - longer period Britain’s problem 
dictated by its internal problems should- be the spur to wider 
and -whose arguments it was ' reforms." It might "also help the 
therefore tempting to dismiss as -British . Government to accept 
tacticaL Mrs Thatcher is not less than ins original demand if 
playing politics with Europe. ' there were a more certain pros- 
She is Q-ying to remedy a inani- pect of the gradual equalization 
fest injustice with 'the support -of burdens through reform, 
of- the entire country, including There are other reasons for a 
its most pro-European elements, wider look at the problem. One 
If she fails there could be a is that funds earmarked, for the 
genuine crisis in Britain’s entire Community budget are expected' 
relationship-- towards the Com- -to run our by 1981: The other is 
munity, leading very possibly to that when Greece, Spain and 
a virulently anti-European Portugal become members it will 
Labour. • Government after the" become increasingly absurd to 
election. President Giscard and .try to perpetuate the agricultural 
Herr Schmidt • have - their own polity. 


their way under rules .- very, real political problems at 
vere agreed during the home but they should look at the 
egotiations and amended - longer implications for Europe if 
tin’s-, favour during Mr Britain should finally turn away, 
i re-negotiation. . Even if they do; there remains 

are elements of truth in the question of how best to pur 
arguments which v" the : 'things right. Broadly speaking 


ritish must face; but they do 
at greatly reduce the force of 
ritain’s case today.. In. the first 
lace it was assumed- at the time 
: entry that agriculture would 


there is a choice between com¬ 
pensating Britain under the pre¬ 
sent, system or reforming, the 
system itself, though the line 
between the two is not clear cut. 


TJLL FEES FOR FOREIGNERS 


The universities-'have several 
implaints about the Govern- 
;ent’s decision to r remove from 
leir grants all element of sub-' 
dy for the fees -payable by 
. ireign students, starting with 
le new intake, next autumn. Be- 
ig taken unawares is not one of. 
tem. Higher education is a 
_ marketable, cotuniodity. This, is^ a 
7 --/ V • J*a> vernment. which sets . - much. 

^.^^Ka^ore by the regulatory use: of 
■ ~=ie market.. It is aLso a goyern- 
ent franticAHy looting for ways 
• ► cut its spending. The finger 
as pointing at foreign'stiidents. 
If the effect pf . tins, move 
r^which* pubs a ;cnreent value of 
a year on" the asr oi a 
- niversity place on " average, 

. -'hich is. said, by the vice-cban- 
ellors’ committee to be a. far 
igher fee than is charged jany- • 
here else, in the world! were 
> wipe out .the foreign .element- 
1 the student and postgraduate 
odies of our universities—and 
1 f the polytechnics, for the same 
olicy is to apply to them—rit- 
rould indeed deserye the excep¬ 
tion which academic persons - 
■ re heaping on Jt; Foreign stud-- 
ots make - -an important, contri- 
ution to undergraduate; life and 
j postgraduate teaching and xe* 

3 arch. Their presence is .con-.; 
innation that the world of leiarn- 
ng, science and .'technology is 
ssentially." international: Their 
tudy in this country is; also": a - 
actor in its foreign .relations: 


David Wood 


Some home 


from abroad ■ 

Vfaat Lord Greenwood's European'-" 
lommittee in the-Lords said wonld . 
lappen has indeed happened. There 
ire no _ links worth she name 
ietween the- 78 British members of.. 
he directly elected .. European 
^arhament and the Government and 
Imposition rank and ..file at West- 
linster. Leave aside four Conserva- 
ive MP’s who attend at Strasbourg 
n a dual mandate and a few peers;. 
nd then we may say ..that neither' 

f the two main parties ar Wen- 

linster wants to know or hear their 
■trasbourg colleagues. 

• We could go further. The point 
s being reached when the European: 
4Ps do not particiitorly warn to 
>ecome involved with Westminster, 
'hey not only have a sense that they 
re not welcome, but that sooner 
r later the political strategy and 
actics of Conservatives at West-. 
tinster and the European "Dexao- 
rais in the Strasbourg. Patiiamem 
.nil on one issue after another begin 
0 diverge. 

The theory of common purpose 
ounded fine enough in the eeriy - 
:ays. During the sunmier Mr.-- 
idward Du Cann, chairman of'the 
922 Committee, attended a meeting 
«f the 60- , stJ , ong group-of Conserve- . 
ives elected on June 7. He " oozed 
ritia good will” (I borrow the 
ihrase fr o m a Strasbourg inform-., 
inti, and dipped into the future to 
-ee a vision of two te ams working 
n tandem - for Mrs Thatcter^ with-^ 
«« ride of misunderstaiiamg or 
*c«8ed wires. 

Ustemag ro Mr Du Cann, the.. 
conservative European MPs; already 

lushed with their. landslide success 
m June 7,-felt that the meek’had 
nherited the eartit. or ^at any rme. 
•bat part or the earth- worth saving 
Te offered- them an. open javitatiw;, 
d attend appropriate fneetings. df- 
i922 sub-commiiLfees,' No, : be - ap- 
^nitted, there could be no special 


k is a channel of future influ¬ 
ence . continuing intercourse and 
present aid. : " 

Ministers express confidence 
that no such result will follow, 
that even at that price there will 
be purchasers for goods of such 
superior quality. There is room 
in-fact for some reduction in 
numbers without loss of the uni¬ 
versities’international character. 
TBefdre the War foreign students 
were 10 per cent of the whole; 
so tbey-were zn-the early 1960s; 
in • the - immediate post-Robbins 
expansion the proportion fell to 
7 per cent; now it has risen to 
13 per cent'even m the face of 
Tiring fees. But the consequences 
of the change to. full-cost fees, 
must be carefully monitored, with 
a readiness to intervene promptly 
if the universities’ worst fears are ■ 
realized. The Secretary of State 
Is establishing a bursary fund of 
£4m for foreign research students 
of outstanding merit .- 1 The Gov¬ 
ernment should also be prepared 
to put aside some portion of 
.£ 120 m a year it expects event¬ 
ually -in savings to augment.the 
funds now available, to help 
foreign students to meet the cost 
b£ studying here. : ■ 

- The univerrities 1 : tries of pain 
over the fees decision- is made' 
.more intense if not more 
genuine by - the fact - that it 
aggravates their already con- 
.". siderable financial difficulties. 
They have jusit been told that 
■ they must-brace themselves for 
several years of.“ level funding ”, 
'making do with whatever is the 


- Westminster fedfities, but let tiut 
.Worry, nobody.- ■ • - 

: There :woitid be a warm welcome 
to comrades in arms fighting the 
good in a foreign field, a 

readiness to bonsilt, a. detenzana- 
tkm io learn one mun (he other, 
and a promise.. that. Westminster 
would keep the home fines burning. 
-And it rimplv has not happened. 

-_. European MPs who. are not on 
the dual mandaae or members of the 
; House of Lords go to'Westminster, 
if .they now bother to go at all. as 
“strangers” on sufferaace with no 
special fatiJkles; and the Labour 
Pa r t vV sour ottstiide towards mem¬ 
bership of tte EEC means ^ that 
there never will be Wes tminste r 
facilities on offer-if Mr Du Carm 
amf tbe 1922 Goumutcee wait for 
ioterbmty agreement. 

; " Nevcrtheiess, the United King¬ 
dom's ,81" European MPs increas- 
-■ingiy begin to see,that a substitute 
Sor 'die Westminster connexion has 
been reacfiiy offered to than. Mis 
. Thaarirer and her semor miniaers 

are said to be treating appraackes 

from EuFOpean MBs exactly o& they 
would treat approaches from Wes¬ 
tminster MPs anti it - is within my 
kabindectee . that a. m&U reference 
Co'an MEP in The Times this week 
had the Foreign Office on the line 

so him before the paper hod arrived 
in Strasbourg. - 

, Whitehall, perhaps because die 
Dublin swum it comes up over the 
immediate horizon, proves to be flat- 
cerinsly ansntive and helpful to die 
garrison in the- Vosges outpost, 
where, we have a hard-lying allow¬ 
ance of .about -£6D. today.to keep 
body, and soul hew or leas, together. 
: Life is • tough, but it. is all worth 
vvftJe if the MEPs. are remembered 
back' home. •' . 

Offering these home thoughts 
from dJroad, I am moved to pass 
-Judgment on the new Parliament 
ami on the JBritufi .representation 
. whfnn it! The European -Parliament 
is not of course a legi s lat ur e nor 
7 does it sustain a government. Com; 
pari sons with Westminster ore 
absurd. • But it is a forum with 
-inflnehce, if yrith' severely Hmited 
powers; and: 'for tinwe of us who 


From Mr David Green 

Sir, Patriotism may be out of vogue, 

but this is going mo far 

Three of your correspondents 
(November 37) bemoan the treat- 
mem of Professor Blunt. Their 
objectivity and rationality may, in¬ 
deed must, be -somewhat obscured 
by their declared bonds-rf fnajd^ 
ship, or professional association 
(culturally speaking, rather than as 
colleagues in tbe secret world). 

Friendship presents the Profes¬ 
sor, nobly driven . by some ingenu¬ 
ous passion acquired in the twenties 
and thirties, as being unfortunate 
winuj ^i to have his past antics in¬ 
terpreted as treachery- From Red 
Suane the; might appear heroic; 
from Connaught Square they do 
not- 

The Government' is also casti¬ 
gated for not having kept its side 
of the bargain—immunity from 
prosecution and from publicity. 
Fortunately this country is still 
free enough for it to have been 
unable to ensure the second part 
of such a dubious deal. 

The art student supporters go 
further. Their amazing sense of 
values is best summarized by your 
correspondent’s, Mr Jacobs’ descrip¬ 
tion of Professor Blunt’s secret past 
as “a minor and ultimately irrele¬ 
vant aspect of his life.” 

How complacent are we British l 
Professor Blunt is not only a self- 
confessed Russian spy, has not only 
placed the Queen in a position of 
considerable personal embarrass¬ 


ment, but even held a high post 
in some branch of the secret service 
during the 1940s—a period when a 
Russian spy could have arranged 
untold setbacks and disasters for 
this country- Remember the 
Albanian expedition. 

Professor Blunt was a traitor. The 
fajt that he has since done good 
"Service to the art world gives him 
no moral immunity for that. The 
reasonable mind tends to "boeslc at 
just how, all those years ago. he 
managed to elude a prison cell or aD 
iron curtain exile. Luckier than 
some, skiing over there thinking 
about cricket. Luckier, too, than 
traitors from our more spirited 
past. They did nor merely lose 
their knighthoods, they lost their 
beads. 

Some sort of peace and obscurity 
must now be the Professor's best 
hope. His supporters’ shallow 
words in your columns cannot re¬ 
move the stain of treachery. But 
they can. in this correspondent at 
least, stir passions io the heart- 
And even if the fifth man is dead— 
a piece of claimed inside informa¬ 
tion which it is a mite jarring to 
have to learn from Mr Sewell, tbe 
antique dealer—even if he is. Pro¬ 
fessor Blunr's oeace will not exactly 
be enhanced if enough of my coun¬ 
trymen let their patriotism get the 
better of rhem and allow passions 
to stir in their hearts too. 

Yours faithfully, 

DAVID GREEN, 

23 Connaught Square, W2. 
November 17. 


Return of ‘The Times ’ 


have spent :ba3f a lifetime in a very 
fllcT afid. experienced Westminster 
House, it isTncre^snigly fascinating 
io see a. young pKliamept -evalve. > 
i>T^^niwiiBatea r £tirops&m’ Pfcriia--' 
merit had some virtues foot least 
tile close links with national assetn- 


Meanwhile Mrs Thatcher faces 
a tactical problem. She has the 
power to bring the-Community 
to a grinding .."halt- without 
actually breaching its rules. She 
merely has to block important 
derisions, France has done this 
when it felt its vital interests 
threatened. It would, however, be 
better for Britain to avoid 
wrecking tactics of this sort, at 
any rate until all else has faded. 


equivalent in real terms of their 
1979-80 grant. Even if level fund¬ 
ing meant the receipt of money 
-commanding the same real re¬ 
sources (which in the universi¬ 
ties* experience it does not, 
because supplementary grants 
never quite make up for the 
• ravages of inflation) they would 
not be getting enough to observe 
the -Robbins commandment that 
higher education must be made 
available ro all those qualified 
and anxious to receive it The - 
numbers of those 1 - falling within 
that description are rising and 
will continue to rise for a few 
years before beginning to fall. 

The “ hump ” as it came to be 
. called is not quite the statistical 
deformity it was- earlier expected 
to be, but it is still discernible. 
Yet the University Grants Com¬ 
mittee has advised its con¬ 
stituents that' they should plan 
for a reduced intake of home 
students in 1980 to meet the 
requirements of le el funding. A 
more competitive entry would be 
no bad thing. But now, the uni¬ 
versities say, another. thirteen 
t per cent of their income is put 
‘ at risk by tbe withdrawal of 
grant in respect of foreign 
students. They can make good 
that income only by attracting 
-an equivalent number of full-fee 
paying foreign students. That is 
a tall order for the Manchester 
Institute of Science mid Tech¬ 
nology, for instance, and some of 
the University of London schools 
where the proportion of foreign 
- students is more than a third. 


blies from which the delegations 
came), yet the fact of direct elec¬ 
tions in June begins to confer a new 
authority to its voice and to give 
. MEPs a sense of status deriving 
directly from the electorate. The 
.pity is That the European Parlia¬ 
ment's best work happens in com¬ 
mittees rather than in the chamber, 
and some committees are slow to 
open up their proceedings to press 
and public. 

Botii the British delegations are 
fortunate in their leaders: Mr Jim 
Scott-Hop kins for. the Conservatives 
(or European Democrats as they 
have tactically if confusingly chosen 
to rename themselves), and the 
innn eusely experience d Mrs Barbara 
Castle for die 17 British members 
of the Socialist group, the largest 
group in the House. Mr Scott-Rop- 
kins is an MEP of kmE standing 
who carries a lot of influence on 
the other front benches, and Mrs 
Castle is as formidable here as she 
ever -was- in the Commons in spite 
of het-'^nti-EEC cotmmttneHt. 

"Mr Scott-Hopkins is luckier than 

Mrs .Castle in the team he leads 
not only in point of numbers, 
(politically- the Conservatives in a 
sense had too big a landslide on 
June 7 if" British electoral opinion 
was to be accurately reflected here. 
But.-who looks a gift horse in the 
face?). The 60 British Conserva¬ 
tives, with four Danish and Ulster 
colleagues, form the third largest 
- group- In die Parliament, with all 
the benefits that brings pro- 
cedorally, financially, and logistic- 
ally. 

More-important as some former. 

■ Westminster MPs and observers 
say, the .European Democrat team is 
man for . man superior, except. in 
terms of political experience and 
adroitness, to anv random 60 back-, 
benchers id the Commons. They are 
a "very, formidable lot drawn from 
industry, the professions, diplomacy, 

. the universities, with specialized 
knowledge that makes them highly 
suitable for committee work. 

, Yet without Westminster, con- 
nesions that itself raises the ques- 
" don" whether the MRP’s with the 
passage of time may not grow 
apart from their party and its poli~ 
cies. - ; • 

The case for the Westminster 
■ conheraon/ seems to. m« • -to be ; 
; Stronger" tbita even Lord'Greenwood 
and Ws committee argued it would 
be. 


From Miss Margaret Coode 
Sir, I was disturbed and distressed 
by The Times leader article on its 
first day of resumed publication 
(November 13). Is it possible that 
The Times* arteries have become 
hardened and its leader writers 
cold hearted and abstract iu their 
approach to industrial relations 
over the 11 months of suspension ? 

The “Thunderer’* used to pride 
itself with the force of itk logic, 
ks reasoned and moderate approach 
TO matters of national importance, 
but a new feeling of resentment and 
"diomcality now seems to pervade its 
leader owumns and flow from its 
editorial pen. 

“ Pr oductiv ity ” is mentioned no 
less vban 46 times in the leader 
article. It is idolized and venerated 
as an grid in itself. But; like all 
sacred cows, the idea is more 
powerful than the reality. “Pro-, 
ductivity” is not an' end in itself. 
It is a means to an end. 

Never once does your leader 
article actually analyse tbe differ¬ 
ence between the means to the end 
and the end in itself and why we 
should be so wed to the God of 
,r productivity ”. Is this because by 
radkine. about “ productivity ” one 
avoids using the less savoury expres¬ 
sion “ profitability ” ?" To a large 
extent “ profit ” has become a dirty 
word in this decade bin The Times 
should know better than to try to 


For isn’t.this in fact “the end” 
and tbe driving force -behind mast 
commercial decisions and in parti¬ 
cular the Thomson Organisation's 
desire to introduce new technology 
and streamline the printing indus¬ 
try? 

But what realty- saddens a life¬ 
long reader of The Times is the 
leader article’s totally illogical 
assertion that “ increased producti¬ 
vity means more jobs”. Increased 
productivity may well mean bigger 
and better profits but that does 
not ipso facto mean more jobs. It. 
mag lead to more jobs, given good 
management and a progressive 
approach to society and the need to 
create jobs. Alternatively it can 
mean an increasing amount of our 
national wealth going to buy bob day 
villas in the Dordogne end an in¬ 
creasing preoccupation by.the upper 
income brackets with bigger and 
better profits through new techno¬ 
logy at the expense of people, man’s 
essential dignity, and the need to 
work. 

The fallacy of The Times leader 
Hes in die fact that increased “ pro¬ 
ductivity”—a euphemism for in¬ 
creased “profitability”—is dis- 
' trusted by me unions because they 
believe that British manageme nt, as 
epitomized by the present Conserva¬ 
tive Government, no longer cares 
about jobs, the dole queue and tbe 
less well off. The present Conserva¬ 
tive Government’s blind faith in 
"market forces, free collective bar¬ 
gaining, and increased profitability 
wU4 perpetuate a class-ridden 
society where tire weakest goes to 
the wall and people are forgotten 
in a blind rush for increased “ pro¬ 
ductivity” and new technology. 

Hopefully, with the passing of 
time,, the present cold, abstract, and 
uncaring blood which seems to be 
running through tbe veins of The 
■ Times will be replaced by a warmer 
more caring and more logical lire 
force. I remain a hopeful and ex¬ 
pectant reader. 

Yours sincerely, 

■MARGARET COODE." 

83 St Mary Abbot’s Court, 

Warwick Gardens, W14. 

November 13. 

From Mr Herb Greer 
Sir, With The Times back again, 
there wiH be many who ease back 
with a sigh into the familiar 
British superstition: nothing im¬ 
portant has changed, after all. 

• Seeing Reg Brady’s tlweatening 
response (November 15 1 to your 
“terrible price" article, one is 
moved to "fear that the belief may 
be all too accurate. 

Yours sincerely, 

HERB GREER, 

Film Rights Ltd, 

113-117 Wardour Street, Wl. 
November IS. 

From Mr J. M. Batten 
Sir, While welcoming the return of 
The Times and appreciating the 
force of your arguments in today’s 
leading erode (November 13), I 
feel I must take issue with you over 
your statement that “ though 
expenditures on education . ■ • have 
risen greatly . . . both in nominal 
and real terms . . . the public find 
no improvement in benefit 
\ Of course.I cannot comment on 
What ‘.the public find bin "it. is a’ 
matter of record (£>£S Srntist;« of 
Education) that expenditure on 


education in real terms and 
expressed as a percentage of GNP 
was in 1977/78, tbe larest year for 
which figures are available, at 
exactly the same level as in 1973-74. 

It is discouraging to local 
authority elected members and 
officers, and particularly to the bard 
pressed teaching staff, who for some 
years now have been grappling with 
the problems of meeting rising pub¬ 
lic expectations in the context of 
no-growth budgets, to have their 
efforts consistently discounted. If 
trying to maintain and improve 
standards without using extra 
resources is not striving for higher 
productivity, what is ? 

Yours truly, 

J. M. BATTEN, 

17 Dorchester Rood, 

Fraanpton, 

Dorchester, 

Dorset. 

November 13. 

From Mr David Butler 
Sir, Why don’t we aH plant a tree 
to celebrate the return of The 
Times ? 

Yours, 

DAVID BUTLER, 

WooHeV Green Farm, 

Braishfield. Hampshire 
November 10. 

From Mr W. R. A. Easthnpe 
Sir. Last summer, during the Great 
Hiatus, I seized the opportunity of 
a train journey to London to read 
some speria) articles jD a back num¬ 
ber of The Times. The sensation 
caused when fellow passengers saw 
me reading The Times was quite 
remarkable. 

Your former obedient servant, 
REGINALD EASTHOPE. 

4 Salterns Close, 

Hayling Island, 

Hampshire. 

4 The Spectator 9 

From Mr Alistair Scott 
Sir, Now that your paper is pub¬ 
lishing once again, I feel it is 
important that mention should be 
made in your columns of ribe work 
don by The Spectator during your 
absence. 

This excellent little weekly bas 
been a great source of comfort to 
many of us who have missed. The 
Times so badly. Besides chronicl in g 
the ups and downs of your suspen¬ 
sion comprehensively, it has 
regularly printed work bv several 
of your correspondents at home and 
abroad. More importantly, perhaps, 
it has had the unique honour of 
printing one of your crosswords. 

I hope both The Times and The 
Spectator will thrive henceforth. 
Yours faithfully. 

ALISTAIR SCOTT, 

24 Long Causeway, 

Adel, 

Leeds. 

November 15. 


Mountbatten statue ? 

From Mr J: S. Lloyd 
Sir, There are two bases of 
equestrian statues in Trafalgar 
Square. One is occupied by King 
George IV. one is empty. Could not 
Mountbatten ride in state there? 
What more distinguished candidate 
will we ever hare? 

Yours faithfully, 

J. S. LLOYD. 

5 Pickering Places 

St James’s Street, SW1- 

November 13. 


For tbe record 

From Mr T. A. Atkinson 
Sir, Your potted review of what 
happened while your back was 
turned omitted one of the most 
important events of the century. 

During 1979 a man crossed the 
English Channel under bis nwn 
power and without touching either 
land or water. Surely this is one of 
the most meritorious achievements, 
Munan and technical, within living 
memory. 

Yours faithfully, 

T. A. ATKINSON, 

21 Summer dale, 

Billerieay, 

Essex. 

November 14. 

From. Mr Tan Thomson 
Sir. Will yon kindly confirm or deny 
the prevailing rumour that Oxford 
won tbe Boat Race during your 
“ year of eclipse ”? We beseech thee 
to hear us, dear Times. 

Yours anxiously, 

IAN THOMSON. 

Jackson’s Farm House, 

Yarnton, . . 

Oxford. 

November 15. 


From the Bishop of Peterborough 
Sir, The Principal of St Hugh's 
College, Oxford, and her friends 
(November 14) will find an innumer. 
able multitude, including myself, la 
join company with them among the 
people of the parishes of England. 
The remedy for the creeping disuse 
of the Book of Common Prayer and 
the Authorized Version lies with the 
Parochial Church Councils. 

The recent petition presented to 
the General Synod predictably pro¬ 
voked abusive reaction from a few 
who confuse their own collected 
congregation with tbe generality of 
people to whom the Church of 

England exists to minister. One or 
two of the speeches in the recent 
Session of Synod might have come 
from the lost and unspeakable 
speeches of Attiia the Hun. 

Yours faithfully, 
f DOUGLAS PETRI BURG: 

House of Lords. 

November 14. 

From Sir Thomas Armstrong 
Sir, Today's important letter under 
the heading “ Tbe language of Com¬ 
mon Prayer” (November 14) bas 
implications for music as well as tbe 
spoken word. Recent years have seen 
many attempts to replace traditional 
kinds of church music by substitutes 
thought to be more contemporary in 
style ; and some of these amateurish 
imitations of pop mugjc have dis¬ 
pleased older people and quickly iosr 
any appeal they may at first have 
had for younger ones. 

At the same time changes in the 
Roman liturgy have displaced some 
of the finest liturgical music at the 
very moment when these master¬ 
pieces are being more and more 
frequently performed in secular 
concert programmes where they can¬ 
not exert their full effect. 

Music is an important element in 
Common Prayer and perhaps, as 
William James suggested, tbe most 
important one. I suggest that it is 
as irresponsible to sacrifice tradi¬ 
tional influences in church music as 
it is to sacrifice them in the 
language of Common Prayer. 

Yours sincerely, 

THOMAS ARMSTRONG, 

Newron Blossamville, s/i 

Turvey, Bedford. 

November 14. f 

From Professor J. P. Kenyon 
Sir. 1 am dgjighted to see that, 
immediately on your return, you are 
providing a forum for discussion of 
the new Prayer Book, something the 
Church of ‘England itself bas not 
done. 

I am not so benighted as to sup¬ 
pose that the Order of 1662 should 
be retained; it is a greet pity that 
it was not revised and amended a 
hundred years ago, when leading 
clergymen had at their command a 
graceful, idiomatic and dignified 
English. 

My objection to Series 3 is that 
it is none of these things; its lan¬ 
guage is lame, limping and banal. 
.Anyone who can translate the 
majestic and moving afflenees of the 


Olympic team appeal 

From Lord Exeter and others 

Sir. On November 19 an appeal is 
to be launched to raise die Elm 
needed to help train, equip and 
send the British Olympic team to 
the Games nest year. This trill 
cover both the events in Moscow 
and the Winter Games at Lake 
Placid in the United States. 

Contrary to wbat many people 
assume, the Government does not 
undertake this very considerable 
cost. This is the responsibility of 
the British Olympic Association, 
governed as it is by those sports 
which participate. We _ believe that 
this is in keeping with the true 
Olympic ideal and it is certainly 
best for sport. 

To be selected to represent one's 
country in the greatest worldwide 
gathering <of sportsmen is a con¬ 
siderable achievement in itself. We 
must ensure that our team has 
every opportunity to compete in 
their top form against the best in 
the world, and that is why the 
success of this appeal is so 
important. 

We ask everyone of good will to 
give it their support. 

Yours faithfully, 

EXETER, 

RUPERT NEVILL. 

DENIS FOLLOWS, 

ANTHONY TUKE, 

British Olympic Appeal. 

1-2 John Prince’s Street. 

London, Wl. 

November 15 


Immigration questions 

From the Controller of BBC 1 
Sir, Mr Butt (November 15) seems 
to misunderstand the journalistic 
principles which led to the editorial 
choice of an item on immigration 
in last Monday's edition of 
Panorama. 

There are two fundamental 
questions which need to be 
answered. Why did Panorama decide 
to look at the new Conservative 
proposals on immigration when it 
did? Wby did it do so in the way 
it did? 

Firstly the decision to examine 
the Government’s proposals. It is the 
job of Panorama, BBC Television's 
principal current affairs programme, 
to raise relevant political and social 
questions as it is for journalists to 
do so in newspapers. To suggest, as 
Mr Butt does, that this is somehow 
improper and was a " pre-emptive 
strike” is ridiculous. Indeed, The 
Times editorial dealt with this sub¬ 
ject on the day of Mr Butt’s article 
under the heading “ A Smokescreen 
to Crack a Nut ”. 

To accept Mr Butt’s second asser¬ 
tion. that the item was * an exercise 
in blatant partisanship is to fail 
to recognize the BBC’s journalistic 
responsibility for reflectine a range 
of opinions on such an important 
Issue. Significantly the Home Office 
and Mr Ra-ison, who were advised 
of the cases to be looked at by 
Panorama some days before trans¬ 
mission. have raised no complaints 
about the programme. 

Yours sincerely, 

BILL COTTON, 

Controller BBC 1. 

BBC TelevHcn Cenrre, W12. 
November IS. 


Kmc Dimittis, “Lord, now latest 
thou tiiy servant depart in peace/ 
According to thy word ”, into *’ Lord 
now you let your servant go in 
peace/your word has been ful¬ 
filled ”, convicts himself of the most 
appalling insensitivity, amounting to 
literal? myopia. And this is -only 
one of many atrocities committed. 

It is perhaps not surprising that, 
at a time when the clergy of the 
Church of England have less public 
influence on the counsels of the 
nation than at any previous time 
in our history, they should attempt 
to exercise a petty authoritarianism 

over their lairy. 

They should remember that, like 
even the Pope of Rome, they are 
“ servants of the servants of God 
More practically, it should be made 
clear to every congregation that 
Series 3 is an alternative version, 
and members of tbe congregation 
should be allowed to decide whether 
it is to be introduced in their parish 
or not, and on what conditions. 
Yours faithfully, 

J. P. KENYON, 

Department of History, 

University of Hull. 

November 15. 

From Canon George Brett 
Sir. The Book of Common Prayer is 
designed for the use of the Common 
People, and not, as your correspon¬ 
dents seem to imply, exclusively for 
intellectuals, or even for the Con¬ 
servative Party at Prayer. 

Tbe purpose of worship is to help 
us to get through to God, not tt 
preserve culture, language or even 
our national heritage. 

Manifestly the Authorised Version 
and the 1662 Book of Common 
Prayer have failed to appeal to the 
masses as a means of communica¬ 
tion. Therefore an alternative must 
be found. It is far more important 
to preserve and restore the faith 
than a cultural heritage. 

About four years ago I asked my 
Mothers* Union in the village where 
I was then incumbent, whether they 
preferred 1662 or Series 3. Unhesi¬ 
tatingly they said: Series 3.” I 
asked them “ Why ” ? They said : 
“We understand what we are talk¬ 
ing about [it’s more meaningful! 
and we are able to participate 
more.” 

This, I relieve, is the verdict of 
the common people and will be 
increasingly so. 

Yours faithfully. 

GEORGE BRETT, 

7 Seerul Stocks, 
near Melksbam, 

Wiltshire. 

November 14. 

From the Reverend Robert Lloyd 
Sir, Is the worship of a bring 
Church to be directed cowards the- 
word or to Tbe Word ? 

Yours faithfully. 

ROBERT LLOYD, 

Rector of Charaham, 

Chartfiam Rectory, 

Canterbury, 

Kent. 

November 14. 


Deeoe Park ballroom 

From the Secretary of the Cictorian 
Society, and others 
Sir, The 125th anniversary of the 
Charge oE the Light Brigade is, 
ironically, about to be celebrated 
by the "demolition of Lord Cardi¬ 
gan’s finest surviving memorial— 
the ballroom which he added to 
Deene Park in Northamptonshire in 
1865. and where he lay in state as 
a national hero after his death three 
years later. This splendid building 
was designed bv T. H. Wvatt, Presi¬ 
dent of the RIBA, and has an in¬ 
terior by J. G. Cnee, the most cele¬ 
brated decorator of the day, vrith 
stained glass by the important firm 
of Lavers and Barraud. 

Permission to demolish W 2 S 
initially refused by the district 
council, bm the Secretary of Sute 
for the Enriron.ment bas just 
allowed an apneal by the owner, 
Mr Edmund Brudenel!. This de¬ 
cision causes us grave concern for 
several reasons. 

First of all, Deene Pari: is a grade 
I building, and this listing applies 
to the whole house, and not just 
to the earlier parts of it. 

Secondly, the Historic Buildinvs 
Council's "refusal to grant-aid re¬ 
pairs seems to have been taken as 
sufficient reason to demolish—a 
dangerous precedent when the coun¬ 
cil’s funds are limited and its de¬ 
liberations not made public. 

Finally, the building is in sur¬ 
prisingly good order. During the 
inouiry it was estimated that essen¬ 
tial repairs could he carried out 
for well under £16.000: yet Mr 
Brudenell has said that demolition 
and ancillary work will cost him 
between £22.000 and £35.000. There 
are, therefore, no economic grounds 
for the inspector's decision. 

The ballroom, equipped irirb the 
family’s _ collection of Crime?n 

memorabilia, and possibly material 

from elsewhere, would be ? JTre.it 
draw for visitars, and would easily 
pay its way—particularly if the 
house were open more than the pre¬ 
sent 17 days a year. 

Is it now too late For the owners 
oF Deene, and perhaps the RBC, to 
reconsider their decisions and to 
save a huilding which is. historicallv 
and architecturally, of _ national 
rather than merely locsl interest.? 
Yours faithfully. 

HERMJONF. HCBHOUSE. 

Secretin' of the Victorian Society. 
GERVASE JACKS ON-STOPS, 
CLIVE ASLET. 

JC-HN HARRIS, 

JOHN MARTIN ROBINSON. 

1 Prion Gardens. 

Bedford Park, Vi4. 


Christian names in I97S 

From Mr Peter Smith 
Sir, Janies and Victoria, the names 
most frequently chosen by readers 
announcing the births of iheir sons 
and daughters in The Times in 1S7S 
(November 13"i. mean “follower or 
fupplanter ’’ and “ conqueror 0 
respectively. 

Bearing in mind that Victoria had 
risen to first place from fifteenth in 
1977 could this be further indication 
of the liberation of women, or are 
there alternative reasons ? 

Yours truly. 

PETER SMITH. 

Corpus Clirkti College, 

Cambridge. 
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COURT 

CIRCULAR 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
November 18: The Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh arrived in Jersey today to 
attend the Channel Islands Com¬ 
bined Charities Convention and 
was received by the Deputy 
Governor and Bailiff of Jersey 
(Sir -Frank Ereaut). 

His Royal Highness, attended by 
Lord Rupert Nevill. travelled in 
an aircraft of The Queen’s Flight. 

Prince and Princess Michael of 
Kent were present at a pianoforte 
recital given by Mr Janusz Stecb- 
loy at the Fishmongers’ Hall on 
November IS in support of rhe 
Marie Curie Memorial Founda¬ 
tion. 

Lady Darina Windsor, daughter 
of the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester, is two today. 

A thanksgiving service In memory 
of Sir Norman Kipping will be 
held at 11.30 am on Wednesday, 
December 12 in Che Chapel of the 
Order oE tbe British Empire, St 
Paul's Cathedral. 

A service of thanksgiving for the 
life and work of Miss Agnes Cat- 
nach, headmistress of Wallasey 
High School mow Wearberbead 
School) from 1926 to 1934. head¬ 
mistress of Putney County School, 
Mayfield, from 1934 to 1951, will 
be held at noon on December 6, 
1979. in Weslev's Chapel, City 
Road, EC1. 


Christening 


The infant son of Baron and 
Baroness von Bennigsen was chris¬ 
tened Michael by Bishop Matthew 
of Vilno, assisted by Archpriest 
Alexander Cherney and Archiman¬ 
drite Gregory Ivanov, in Hie 
Chapel of St John the Baptist of 
The Most Sacred Order of die 
Orthodox Hospitallers on Sunday, 
October 21, 1979. The godparents 
are the High Commissioner for 
Cyprus, Mr Tassos Panayides, Mrs 
James Illingworth, Mrs Charles 
Duckworth. Mrs Tadana Jaklmova 
and Miss Cyndiia Rohertshawe. 


Birthdays today 

Vice-Admiral Sir Norman Denning, 
75; Mrs Indira Gandhi, 62; Miss 
Kathleen Halpin, 76; Admiral Sir 
Terence Levon, 59; Sir Clement 
Pleass, 78 ; Air Marshal Sir Ken¬ 
neth Porter, 67; Sir Ronaid Rox¬ 
burgh. 90 ; Sir Bernard Scott, 65 ; 
Sir Charles Stirling, 78 ; Professor 
-Warwi 


Margaret Turner-1 


ick, 55. 


Forthcoming 

marriages 


The Hon A* G. Norton 
and Miss H. S. Ryan 
The engagement is annemced 
between Adam Gregory, younger 
son of Lord and Lady Raticree- 
dan, of Churchfield. Fawley, Hen¬ 
ley-on-Thames, Oxfordshire, add 
Hilary Shelton, only daughter of 
Mr EdiBon Ryan, of Anchorage, 
Kentucky, and Mrs Paul McGrath, 
of 77 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 

Mr N. Syfrct 
and Miss K. All bison 
The engagement is -announced 
between Nicholas, younger son of 
Mr and Mrs E. H. V. Syfret, of 
I Park Parade, Cambridge, and 
Katharine, eldest daughter, of Sir 
Leonard and Lady Alinson, of the 
British High Commission, Lusaka, 
Zambia, and Wendron, Cornwall. 

Mr A. S. Jones 
and Miss N. Daniell 
The engagement is announced 
between Andrew Stephen, younger 
son of Mr and Mrs W. C. Jones, 
of Waltham Cross. Hertfordshire, 
and Nicola (Nikki), daughter of 
Mr and Mrs R. A. Danlell, of 
the Old Forge, Ringwood, Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Mr J. Urquhart Stewart 
and Miss F. Wynne-Roherts 
Tbe engagement is announced 
between Justin, son of Mrs 
Higham and tbe late Major Peter 
Stewart and stepson of Mr 
Frederick Higham, of Heofield, 
Sussex, and Francesca, daughter 
of Mr and Mrs Charles Wyzme- 
Roberts, of Stream Cottages, 
Benenden, Kent. 

Mr A. P. Nieostaedt 
and Miss G. M. Chidson 
The engagement is announced 
between Aage Peter, second son 
of Mrs MteheUe Niensraedc, of 
Hellerup, Denmark, and Georgina 
Margaret, daughter of Mr Donald 
Chidson, of Waldron, East Sussex, 
and Mrs Barbara Chidson, of 
Marlow, Buckinghamshire. 


Sir Simon Codrington. . . 
and Mm S. G. Gaze 
The engagement is announced 
and the marriage will take place 
between Sir Simon Francis Bethel! 
Codrington. Bt, of Dodington, 
Chipping Sod bury. Bristol, and 
Mrs Sarah GWynne Gaze (n4e 
Pennell), of 10 Stafford Terrace, 
London, W8. 

Capt R. G. Bennett 
and Mrs G. M. Rayner 
The engagement is announced 
between Robin Bennett, 9th/12th 
Royal Lancers (Prince of 
Wales’s), younger son of Major 
and Mrs A. J. Bennett, of Great- 
stone-on-Sea, Kent, and Gillie, 
daughter of Mr and Mrs R. J. 
Barker, of Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

Mr J. E. Burkill 
and Miss S. L. Pollott 
The engagement is announced 
between John, younger son of 
Mrs-E. BtirkUl, of Worcester, and 

tne late Mr J. R. Burkill, and 
Sally Louise, younger daughter of 
the late Mr and Mrs B. R. Pollott, 
of Nonfawood, Middlesex, and 
foster-daughter of Mr and Mrs 
B. M. A. PercivaL of Great Mis- 
senden, Bodringhamshlre. 

Mr N. S. G. Mercer 
and Miss K. P. Hearn 
The engagement is announced 
between Nigel Stuart George, 
youngest son of Mr and Mrs E. R. 
Mercer, of Lettcombe Regis, 
Wantage, and Kim Pauline, eldest 
daughter of Mr and Mrs F. C. 
Hearn, of Earlsfidd, London. 

Mr A. MDlincftip 
and Miss J. Davenport 
The engagement is announced 
between Andrew, only son of Mrs 
J. MiUinchip and of the late Mr 
Miliinchjp, of Wariey, Worcester¬ 
shire, and Jane, elder daughter 
of Mr and Mrs A. J. Davenport, 
of Eltham, London. 

Marriage 

Dr 1. Hughes Hallett 
and Miss S. McCarthy 
The marriage took place quietly 
in London on November 16 
between Dr lan Hughes Hallett 
and Miss Sbeelagb McCarthy. 


25 Years Ago 

From the Times of Friday, 
November 19, 1954 

Greenland expedition 

Two months ago tbe 21 members 
of the British North Greenland 
Expedition nailed up tbe windows 
of their hut and turned their 
backs on the base which ever 
since the summer of 1952 had 
been their home. Two years of 
exploration and research were at 
an end. From the austerely beau¬ 
tiful country of Greenland each 
man carried home his little store 
or memories, his private tale of 
triumphs and disasters which, 
woven together, became the pat¬ 
tern of the expedition’s story. 
Behind lay tbe stark contrasts of 
the great- Ice-sheet, blizzard and 
sunshine, tbe pressing darkness of 
tbe Arctic winter and the astound¬ 
ing blueness of its summer skies 


Memorial services 

Sir Kenneth Wbcare 
A memorial service for Sir 
Kenneth Wheare was held in 
Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, 
on Saturday. Tbe Dean of Christ 
Church, the Very Rev E. W. 
Heaton, officiated. Mr Tom 
Wheare (son) read the lesson and 
the Provost of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Mr K. C. Turpin, gave an 
address. Oxford University was 
represented by the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor. Sir Rex Richards, Warden of 
Merton College, and the Proctors. 
Liverpool University was repre¬ 
sented by the Vice-Chancellor, 
Professor Robert Whelan, Mr 
and Mrs H. H. Burchnall, Mr and 
Mrs H. B. Chrimes and Dr and 
Mrs Trevor Thomas. Sir Harold 
Wilson, MP, and Lady Wilson 
were represented by -Mr and Mrs 
Robin Wilson. Among others 
present were : 

Lady Wheat* i.widow). Mr and Mts 
Patrick Wh'Mrp (son and dauahtor-ta- 
Ltwi. Mr Henry wheare isoni. Mr and 
MM John Reid ' san-ln-Uw and daugh¬ 
ter). Miss Phllllppa Wheare i daughteri. 
Miss Catherine Wheare. Mr Michael 
Wheare and Mr Dawtd Whoare (grand¬ 
children ■. Mr and Mrs David RandeU 
brother-in-law and slateri. 

Lord Franks. OM. Lord and Lady 
Crowlhor-Hon- Lord Dacre of Glan- 
103. Lady Florey. Sir Edgar Williams. 
Sir Robert Armsirmg and Sir William 
Palm i representing Ure Rhodes Trust). 
Sir Isaiah Berlin. DM. 6lr Norman 
Chester. Sir Chrlslophor Cox. Sir 
talilott Sandford. Sir John and lady 
Hicks, Sir Ccorac A bell. Sir Alexander 
and Lady Johnsion. ladv Williams. 
Lhc Rector of Exeter College. Uic 
Harden of Nvw College, the Rector of 
Lincoln College, lhc Marten or All 
Souls and Mrs Neill.. the Prindoal of 
Hranonose College, ihe Principal or 
Corpus Chhsll college, lhc President 
or Si John's College, the Principal at 
Jesus College end Lady HabakLul;. 
Ihe Provosl of Worcester College, lhc 
Principal of Hertford College and Mrs 
U. J. Wamocfc. ihe Warden of KeW» 
college. Ihe Principal of SnmcnrtHe 
College. Ihe Warden of Nuffield 

College. me Principal or U nacre 

College, the president or Wallson 

College and Lad7 Fisher. Uie Master 
or SL Bend's Hall. Ihe Warden of 
C.reyinats Hall, the Vlcr-Masier or 
University College and Mrs Cox. the 
Vlcc-Provost of Oriel College. Canon 

J. N. D. Kelly i representing si 

-- - - ' *1,. Dr E -- 


Edmund Hall. 


EUashciii WbJie- 


n.an i representing Lady Margaret Mr D. W. Fleramlng I 
Hall-. Mrs 6. M. Wood i rcpresenUng Cambridge > . and Proltau 
SL Hugh's College ■. Ihe Rev \. (Cambridge Law Faculty;- 


BywAtcr /representing Campion Hail), 
the Archdeacon or Oxford i also rep¬ 
resenting the Bishop or Chichester i, 
the Registrar or Oxford University and 
Mrs A. K. Doney. the Public urator 
and me President or the British 
Academy. 

Sir Barnes Wallis 
The Deputy Lieutenant of Surrey 
attended a memorial service for 
Sir Barnes Wallis held on Satur¬ 
day at St Lawrence’s, Effingham, 
Surrey. The Rev Leslie Perfect 
officiated and gave an address and 
Mr John Woodgate read the les¬ 
son. Among others present were: 
Lady Wallis ■ widow.. Mr and Mrs 
Banna Wants. Mr and Mrs Christopher 
Wallis. Mrs Mary Slopea-Roe. Mrs 
Toronco Richards. Mr Neville GulUe. 
Miss Hilary CuiUe. Miss S. Rosalind 
GuUlc. 

Air Chler Marshal Sir Hugh and Lady 
Constantlno. Sir WIHtam Hawthorne. 
Air Marshal Sir Harold Maxim. Wing 
Commander John Hcrbenson. Flight 
LlMtenoiu N. Collins. Flying Officer 
R. German. Mr G. Rice. Mr R. Raytcr. 
Mr V. Nash. Mr Jock Bryco, Mr E. 
AH tight. Mr F. Edmonds. Mr K. Evans. 
Mr A. Howie. Mr G. Stone. Mr W. E. 
Startup. Mr P. Tyrwht-Drakc. Mr T. 
Page and Mr D. Hugh os-Halloa. 

Sir Otto Kahn-Freund, QC 
A memorial service for Sir Otto 
Kahn-Freund, QC, was held in the 
University Church of St Mary the 
Virgin, Oxford, oo Saturday. The 
Rev James Bell, chaplain of Brase¬ 
nose College, officiated, assisted 
by the Rev L. M. Styler. The 
Principal of Brasenose College and 
Professor B. A. Rod den read the 
lessons and Dr H. J. C. Morris 
gave an address- Oxford Univer¬ 
sity was represented by the Pro- 
Vice-Chancelior, Lord Trend, 
Rector of Lincoln College, and the 
Proctors, and Brasenose College 
by the Principal and fellows. 
Among others presets were: 

Lady Kahn-Freund i widow). Miss 
Catherine Kahn-Freund »daughteri. Mr 
and Mrs E. Wahlgermuth. Dr and__Mrs 
J. Chrrfts. Mrs E. Evans. Lady Chor- 
ley. Katharine Lady Chorlosr. lhc Him 
Sir Henry Fisher. Sir Noel and Lady 
Hall. Mr D. Harris (representing the 
Oxford Centro tor Sodo-Legol Sadni. 
Mr D. Roomsan (Social Service Rc- 
ocarch Council). Mr D. E. DachUi 
i Bodely of Labour Lawyers I. Mrs A. 
Kirby (Oxford University Law Library), 
Mr D. W. Flemming rTrinity Hall. 
Cambridge) and Prafassor Johnson 


Dinners 

AngJo-Poli&h Society 
The Anglo-Poiish Society held a 
dinner on Saturday at the Rem¬ 
brandt hotel. Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Christopher Foxley-Norris was 
the guest of honour. Lord St 
Oswald, chairman of the sodeqr, 
was in the chair. 

Wellington School, Somerset 
The annual dinner of the Welling¬ 
ton School Association was held 
at the County Hotel, Taunton, on 
Saturday. Mr E. J. Perry, presi¬ 
dent, presided aod the guest of 
honour was Commander M. J. 
Porter, RN. Mr Frank GUlard, 
chairman of the governors, and 
Mr J. MacG. Ken da 11-Carpenter, 
headmaster of Wellington School, 
were among those present. 


Latest wills 

Judge John Mervyn Guthrie 
Griffith-Jones, of Wlghton, Nor¬ 
folk, Common Serjeant of Lon¬ 
don from 1964. left £220.284 net. 
Other estates include (net, before 
tax paid, tax not disclosed) : 
Cookes, Mr Frederick Arthur, of 

Solihull .£141,204 

•Cooper, Mr Harold Ashley, of 
Stanmore, Middlesex ..£114,024 


New Archbishop the tnan for the season 


By Clifford Longley 
Religious' Affairs 
Correspondent 

Those wbo listen to ecclesiasti¬ 
cal grapevines can eventually 
expect to discover almost any¬ 
thing they care to know, 

benign gossip being one of 
those mysterious movmgs Of 
the Spurt in such circles. 

So far, however, rite process 
leading to the announcement 

of the name of the next Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury has 
proved leakproof, confounding 
those who felt that the most 
serious disadvantage of the 
Church of England doing its 
own selecting was the prospect 
of an unseemly scramble of 
lobbyists, leakers, and- Kars, 
pitching in ruthlessly to rush 
or pull things they way they 
warned them to go. 

2vv&n now, for every rumour 
that suggests that the Bishop 
of St Albans, the Right Rev 
Robert Rimrie, was home and 
dry before the selection pro¬ 
cess started, there is one, to 
say bis name was not even on 
the original short Ust, and it 
was referred back—by the 
Queen or Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher, one may lake one’s 
pick—before be got on it. 

The most persistent report is 
that the biggest handicap to 
his candidacy was, in fact, bis 
wife, which may lend credence 
to any version of the story that 
implies tbe intervention oi a 
woman before that aspect of 
tiie matter was properly dealt 
with. 

As it happens, Mrs Lindy 
Rimcie has already emerged as 
a valuable asset to the next 
primacy, for precisely those, in¬ 
convenient qualities of viva¬ 
cious tmpredaotabiKiy that 


have begun to captmre ihe''pop¬ 
ular imagination. It is a long 
time since ihe popular press 
interested itself in- the 
opunoos of a wife of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, but they 
are doing so now. 

The choice of Bishop Runcie 
has proved popular in. tho 
Church,' except in some evan¬ 
gelical directions where - fer¬ 
vent .prayers for one of their 

own had seemed not to have 
been heard. He has . been- 
described already both as radi¬ 
cal and *as conservative;-yetlit 
would he more " accurate to 
consider him a . cautious 
moderate. 

An Anglo-Catholic without a 
party line, be is best known 
for his leadership of the Angli¬ 
can side of AngticanOrthodox 
relations, an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with which has left no 
room for romanticism in that 
direction, and there has been.a 
discernible hardening in . his. 
opposition tx> the ordination of 
women, which will make his 
dealings with American Angli¬ 
canism quite tricky,. 

Gay News alleged that he 
had knowingly ordained prac¬ 
tising homosexuals to the 
priesthood, which he quickly 
denied, saying there may have 
been a mis understanding hi one 
particular case. 

He has a deceptively mild 
manner in public, bis favourite 
rhetorical device * being self- 
effacing good humour. But his- 
words sometimes have a consi¬ 
derable spring in them. As. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he 
said on Bis appointment, be 
would resist becoming a “ plat¬ 
itude machine *, and in spite - 
of the inevitable ' disclaimer, 
some thought that could.have 


been meant as 'a:reference to 
the present archbishop.;^ 

Bishop .Runcie -was - :, not 
excited by Dr, .Ooggsn’s 4 CaU 
to the Nation to renew its 
principles three years ago, anti 
appears xo have :a jwtfcer dif¬ 
fer ear vision of tire, role of the 
Church of .Rnghmd. Disestab*' 
lishmenf would ; not distress 
him,, fee has said-.. 

• The Church .of England - no 
longer appears to be in the 
mood to be'led with-too much 
formality and pomp recognizing 
as "dm Roman .-Catholic Church 
has just done that the human 
face 1 of' Christianity ought- to 
have a on St- The^ey to 
Bishop Runde’s style; reflected 
in che fafct ihat'fae is almost uni¬ 
versally referred to in. the 
Church at “Bob”, is un¬ 
doubtedly the warm but irreve¬ 
rent chivvying he as created to 
at home. He has two. teenage 
chil dren, who tease him. . -- 

In an age that has acquired 
a-taste for warmth intfce per¬ 
sonality of its church leaders. 
Bishop Run tie emerges as the 
man for'the season. The fob he 
will be moving to .next spring, 
however,' is likely to make 
more demands -on-him. than on 
any of his predecessors . in 
recent memory. ■ 

More .wHl be expected from 
him because he is a popular 
choice, but the actual levers, of 
power and influence available 
to _a modern ’ archbishop are 
fewer end shorter titan ever 
before.- Ihe -problems fating 
the Church of England and the 
AngUcac Communion, which 
he also has to lead, can hardly 
have looked so complex or so 
difficult. - ’• 

The issue of women priests 
now bedevils the church unity 


landsc ape on all sidesj ytitb no 
logical way out; that .-can -fuffil' 
'tiie traditional - Anglican ambi-, 
non .to'go in ‘every direction al 
once. Women.: priests, are essen- 

. -tial if /Anglicanism is io court; 
-Methodism; "feal to tiie coin* 
ship with •• Orthodoxy, and a. 
'serions diffieultyrwith'.Rome." ■ 
To Bishop .Rimtie will fell 
the tagk. ;of-r lBiari,eking the 
hea&nt. progress of AngUckh- 
Roman^ Catholic " relations; a 
mysterious .. lack ,<rf .wtii-...on 
eimen side has apparently; sec 
in. ■ ; :* 

' He airouldi on die' other 
hand, find -CardinaJ Home. an. 
: ideal ally in that project The. 
Cardicfel is said to. have been 

•praying, that . the-'' n&xt . arth- 
bishop would be ah in 
. rive .rainker, and prefers 
die Anglb^athoiic side 
via media.'. '• ■. ■ ■ 

The T’ree Churches, on lie 
other hand, are less happy. 
Bishop Runtifl is not a man 
.‘. they know well, but they, sense 
that his selecDcm'-has hot ea^ed 
their omiv way to OiUCT, :excepi 
petilaps among thttnselves. 

. The biggest item--oh his 
. agenda^-however, wRl be the 
successful management ®? the 
changing relationship between 
ChrisEHuiity' and the. E n gli sh 
people, and. ■ - Bishop ' Rttncie 
st a rt s ' promisingly without- a 
feeling tit panic or doom* or 
unreaustk: illusions of what 
- mdgfet be done. - ~ . 

His.' inestimable advantage _ 
undoubtedly that the modem 
world trill not start for bun 
beyond tiie walls of Lambeth 
Palace; it will be:there inside, 
present in Ms famriy, present 
m himself. It wQl make for an 
easy - relationship with the 
people, which is probably, in 
the end, why he was chosen. 


MR Hi 
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La Primavera *, a bronze sculpture by Keith McCarter,"which has heen commissioned by;Wates 
Ltd to stand on a new housing estate at Copthorne, West Sussex. / ••• - - -- 


Science report 

Zoology: Somersaults inthe tide 


By the Staff of Nature 

A zoologist working on the sea¬ 
shore in the Canal Zone, Panama, 
has discovered that a small shrimp- 
like animal, originally described 
in 1910, can travel along the sand 
by making rapid backward somer¬ 
saults. Dr R. L. Caldwell, of the 
University of California, Berkeley, 
reported in a recent issue of 
Nature that such a mode of loco- 
morion has neve* before been 
recorded In the animal kingdom 
except among human gymnasts 
and other playful primates. For 
the small creature in question, a 
stoma copod, called NarmosquiUa 
decemspinosa somersaulting seems 
to be an .essential alternative to 
wanting, for its rather floppy legs 
are too weak to drag its long 
slender body across the damp 
sand. 

This animal has one of tbe 
longest and most slender bodies 
found among stomatopods and its 
legs are unusually loosely arti¬ 
culated in their familiar position 
nicked under the body. This thin 
flexible body, reseting about 22 
millimetres long in the largest 
specimens, is Ideally suited for 
Inhabiting tbe narrow burrows the 
animal excavates in the sand. 
Burrows reach depths of 10 to 15 
centimetres, and the animal streng¬ 
thens the walls with a mixture 
of ?a»nri and mucus. Its ability to 


make a U-turn enables the animal 
to excavate and occupy narrower 
burrows than those of some closely 
related a n i mals . 

At high tide when sea water 
covers the burrow, the a nimal 
waits at the entrance, with oi' 


panmt 

prey organisms or a mate, rarely 
veoruring far. At ot her times it 
may be forced out if strong waves 
destroy toe burrow. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, when there is plenty 
of water covering the sand, it 
always swims outside the burrow. 

At low tide, when the. burrow 
Is exposed to the air, the an imal 
closes the entrance with sand 
grains and retreats to the bottom 
of the burrow. But if the-burrow 
has been destroyed, leaving the 
animal exposed on die damp but 
drained sand, it cannot swim, and 
unlike its relatives with stronger 
bodies, it cannot walk either. Its 
legs are too weak to lift its body 
off ihe sand and propel it for¬ 
ward. So the animal rolls over on 
its back and brings the ad of its 
tail over its body, planting it on 
the sand just in front of its -head. 

Waves of muscular flexion then 
pass along the articulated body 
and tall, which flips over so that 
the animat is once more on' fts 
back. This somersaulting con¬ 


tinues, usually in a straight Kne, 
until the animal encounters. an 
obstacle or comes to water in 
which it can swim, unless its gets 
fatigued before that happens. Dr 
Caldwell could find no evidence 
that the animal altera its course 
to avoid obstacles, and it did 
not seem to orient itself in any 
particular direction. 

Dr Caldwell observed one 
somersaulting journey of two 
metres, but found that most ani¬ 
mals travelled rather less than one 
metre. Testing some in the labora¬ 
tory, he recorded speeds of 1-5 to 
4,5 centimetres per second, and 
one female achieved 5.6 cen ti¬ 
me tree per second. On a wooden 
surface, - some a n i ma ls could 
somersault up a 30* Incline 

Dr Caldwell’s discovery provides 
another example of a fortuitous 
combination of characteristics that 
have enabled the anim al s of a 
particular species to adapt suc¬ 
cessfully to a way of fife that 
might, at. first seem unpropitious. 
Although tbe long slender body 
prevents this stomatsopod from 
walking or.crawtlDg on the sand, 
It provides the animal with the 
flexIhiBiy necessary for somer¬ 
saulting. 

Source: Nature November i fvol 
283, page 71 ; 1979) 

O Nature Zhney News . Service, 
1979. 


Parliamentary diary 

House of Commons 

Nov IE. SmiUi>'rn Rhodesia Bill passod 
iho committer siaga and read the third 
LL-TV? trv O'.Ki VOIC9 ID 2M. Adlonrn- 

T. ionl dchile about Mount vnrrnm Hos- 

North wood. House adjourned. 

U. S5 am • Tuesday ■. „ 

Not : SLilemom on Shaiion steel 
wort:). Rights of Private Tenants BIU 
lYud a nisi itao. Debate on woollen 
end textile Industries on Opposition 
motion and Government amendment, 
’talion rejected by j 05 totes to 2 JT 
and Government amendment agreed lo. 

Debate on BOG External Services. 
Adjournment debate about mol or cycle 
sifety. House adloumod. 10.30 pm. 
Nov 14. : buicmcius on immigration 
rui-s and on EEC Council of Agrl- 
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culture Ministers meeting. Police 
Authorities ■ Powers) Bill.road B lb-*t 
Ume. European Comzaunlilcs (Greek 
Accession i BUI and Shipbuilding BIU 
both passed the remaining stages- 
AdloununerU debate about the control 
or dogs. House adlourned. 10.54 pm. 
Nov 15 : Statement an monatary siina¬ 
tion. Transport Bill road a llrsl time. 
Protection of Trading InurcM BUI and 
Papua New Guinea. Western Samoa 
and Nauru CMiscellaneous Provisions* 
BUI read a second time. Isle or .Man 
Bill read a second ante and passed the 
remaining stages. Adjournment debates 
about rail sendee between. Darlington 
and Bishop Auckland, and need tar 
Macclesfield _ RcUcf Hoad. House 
adjourned 10.38 pm. 

House of Lords 

Nor 13 : Southern Rhodesia BIU read 
a second time after Oppoaiuon amend¬ 
ment rejected by 233 voles lo T9. Bill 
passed the remaining stages. House 
adjourned 10.34 pm.. . . ■ . 

Nov 14: Lord Hoidcrness and Lord 
Dacre of GLanion introduced. Southern 
Rhodesia and Van Dll-man-* Land Act 
received Royal Assent. Statement on 
Immigration rules. Reserve Forces BiU 
read a first time. Greater Loudon 
Council .) General Powers ■ Bill and 
Greater London Council i Money i BUi 
both read a second time. Debate ait 
the National Health Service. House 
adjourned. 9.04 pm. 

Nov IS: Statement on. monetary situa¬ 
tion. Justice or the Peace Bill 
■ Consolidation i read the third time 
and passed. The City at London 
(Various Ppwersj BUI .road a second 
ume. Legal Aid ( Scotland j Financial 
Conditionr iKo Si. Regulations. Legal 
Advice and Assistance) (Scotland; 
f Financial Conditions) rNo 4> Regula¬ 
tions. Highlands and Islands Develop¬ 
ment Board Area Extension Order. In¬ 
dustrial Assurance (Northern Ireland.' 
Older. A rtminl station of Estates 
(Northern Iretondi Order. Tax. Con- 
gumrr Credit ad Judicature (Northern 

Ireland Consequential. Amendments) 
Order, and Legal Aid. Advice and 
Assistance i Northern Ireland) Order 
wore approved. Debate on flounacln 
water supplies. Houso adjourned 8.3 

Nov Id : Application by Mr A. Roberts 
(NDrmar.ton. Labi for permission lo 
qnoto •* Hansard ” In High Court action 
carried by 6b voles la four. Protection 
of Aitbnal* ■ Scientific Purposes) Bril 
and Dm- BiU read a second dmo. 
Draft Employment Subsidies Act lo7S 
(Renewal i . I Great Brl taint Order. 
Administration of Estates (Northern 
Ireland, Order, statutory Hulas iNor¬ 
thern Ireland) Order; Tax. Consumer 
Credit and Judicature iNorthern Ire¬ 
land Consequential i Amendment i Order: 
industrial Assurance (Nortfiom Ire¬ 
land > Order: Legal Aid. Advice and 
Assistance l Northern Ireland i order, 
and Building RcgoMUons .(Northern 
Ireland) Order, approved Adjournment 
debate on J sals lance with furl costs. 
House adjourned 4.31 pm. 


Parliamentary notices 

House of Commons 

Today at 3.30 : Civil Aviation Rdl. 
second reading. Tomorrow at 2.3U : 
British Aerospace BIO. second reading. 
Charging Orders Bill, remaining stages. 
Wednesday at 2.30 . Debate on LEG 
documents cn general budget of Euro¬ 
pean OomraanMn. . . . _ 

Thursday at U oO : Debates on mort¬ 
gages and oo Cambodia. 

Friday ax u : Private members' Bills t 
SocSJ Scrurdy (Maiornlly Grant) 
■ Amendment) BUI and Tobacco Pro¬ 
ducts iControl of Advertising, sponsor¬ 
ship and Soles Promotion) BUI, second 
no dings. 

Select committees 

Today: Public Accounts. Subject: Taxa¬ 
tion or oartatnes on oflbhore ernnkiymeat 
and taxation of woodlands managed on 
a commercial basts Witnesses: Inland 
Hevonao. Room 16. 4.dj pm. 

To morrow: Parliamentary Comm is ^co¬ 
lor Administration Witnesses: Commis¬ 
sion for Local Administration In Wale'. 
Commissioner for Local Administration 
In Scotland, Roam 6. 0 pm. 

Wednesday; Public Accounts. Subject: 
National OH . Account—orfjhnrc 
Petroleum Production Licensing and 
Covcreroom PzrUcJpsdon. Witnesses: 
Department of Energy. Roam 16. 4 pm. 

House of Lords 

Tomorrow at 2-30: Ball etc (Scotland) 
Bill, and Hypnotism BUI. committed. 
Debale on energy programme nnd 
nucipar industry. 

Wednesday at 2.30: . Debates on 
deterioration in Uio English language: 
U>« need for a national youth service: 
and plans to Integrate chlropracucr into 
me NHS. 

Thursday at ): Insurance Companies 
BUI. mud reading. Milk (Extension of 
Period oi con era: of Maximum Price?) 
Order. Bin of Rights BllL commit tne. 

Select committees 

Wednesday: EEC aub-commlttee D ou 
agriculture and consumer afialre. Sub- 
lect. Reform of CAP. WUao&so* from 
Food and Drink industries council. 
10.30 am. 

EEC sub-cotiuUlloe C on oducaUan. 
fRiplantusit and social affairs. Sub¬ 
jects: Proposed EEC Council regula¬ 
tion on harmonUatiou of laws relating 
to goods transported by Inland wsicr- 
ways luvldrncc id he taken at it am 
Ifwn DoE( and proposed EEC Council 
directive on thr mafOr accident hazard? 
or certain Industrial activities i«n- 
denee lo bo lofcon at 11.30 am tram 
Health and Hardy Executive). 
Thursday- EEC sub-committee F: Sub¬ 
ject- Commission document on ntierov 
"bjoettvre for 1WO. Wltncsvs; Mr 
it. V. Findlay. Director of inienu- 
nonaJ Reunions, Tinnanji iau saint 
jnd Mr J. V. Licence. Director of 
Economic Planning, British Gas Cor- 
-porauon. 11 am. 


Today’? engagements 

Tbe Duke of Edinburgh, as patron 
and trustee, atteods reception for 
Winners of gold standard in Duka 
of Edinburgh's Award, Bucking¬ 
ham Palace, 230; as senior 
fellow attends meeting of the 
Fellowship of Engineering. Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 
66 Portland Place. 5; as patron 
of the National Playing Fields 
Association attends premiere of 
A Little Romance, Warner 
Theatre, Leicester Square. 8.15.. 


The Prince of Wales atten ds annu al 
dinner of Institution of. Mech¬ 
anical -Engineers, Dorchester 
hotel, Park Laoe, 7; 

The Duke of Gloucester, as Ranger, 
visits Epping Forest. 

Exhibitions: Wild Places, AsaU 
Pen tax Gallery, Vigo Street, 
10-4; John Flaxznan, Mytho¬ 
logy and Industry, comprehen¬ 
sive collection of Us work 
Includes designs from Wedg¬ 
wood, Royal Academy of Arts, 
Piccadilly. 10-6; Thirties, Hay¬ 
wood Gallery, South Bank, TO-S. 


French retrieve Versailles 
chairs in American sale 


By Geraldine Norman 
Sale Room. Correspondent . 

Representatives • of the French : 
Government were at Christie's 
f ur nit u re -sale, in- New York, on 
Satm-day to secure the-return of 
chairs matte for the Palace of-Ver- 
saflles,wUtti had wandered as fax 
as America. They paid. 526,000 
(estimate . $I2,(K>0-$1S,000), or 
£12,380,. for a set of four green 
painted and parcel-gilt choirs com¬ 
missioned from Jacob-Deanalter 
In 1805 tor the Salon des Glaces 
at the Grand Trianon. • 

N ap oleo n was refarijfatrfng the. 
Grand Trianon at that tune' for 
the use of his mother. A set of 
six anxiebairs was. made; the 
whereabouts oC the. other two 
appears no be -unknown. Nine¬ 
teenth-century inventories of tbe 
Trianon furniture show that the 
chains, remained in the Salon des. 
Glaces until. 1881, when they were 
sold by the Administration des 
Dxmudnes. 

Tbe French also secured - two 
mey-painted chairs from a set'of- 
50 ordered for tbe dining -room, at 
Versailles in 1786. They ere. by. 
Jean-Bapfiste .Sen6 and .. cost 
517,000 (estimate -$5,000-58,000),' 
oc £8,095. The French authorities 
are refuntisbing Versaifies, where 
possible with, items that were 
made far it. 

They resisted, however, the 
temptation to acquire a ga m es 
table that reputedly once belonged 
to Madame de Pompadour. This 
brought tbe ten-price of the sale 
at 590.000 (estimate 5100,000), or 
£42,557. The ormolu - mounted 


Risen Bargii and scamped BVRB. 

Christie’s scholarly expertise bad 
led. to .tiie identification and attri¬ 
bution of two major lots, whose 
importance was unknown to their hope for 


•.(V 

. owners, tte. , chairs ' froth the 
Trianon and ah ormolu and boulle 
bracket clock attributed to Charles 
Cressent The Tatter, sold- for 
555,000 . (estimate 520,000-530,000), 
-or £26,190. ■: - 

"Cressent. a decorative sculptor, 
worked for. most of the. crowned 
Tieads of Europe; .Christie’s point 
out in their cataloguing that there 
is ah almost identical dock attri¬ 
buted to Cressent in the Louvre, 
and there is a similar clock suppor¬ 
ted by a similar .boulle bracket, 

. both attributed to Cresse nt , in' the 
Mus£e des Arts Decora rifs in 
Paris. 

.The auction of Prench furniture 
was an usually successful for the 
New York market, with a total of 
£945,0® : and only 7 per .-’ cent 
unsold. ; • '' 

.'Christie’s pointed out that the 
.Cressew. dock,- so'ably identified 
.and catalogued, by mar expert, 
Charles Beyer, had been taken first 
to Sodieby. Parke Berner which 
had failed to reco gni z e it. 

Such point scoring has become 
a popular game With the New York- 
offices of Christie’s and Sotheby’s, 
as was pointed out by our New 
York Correspondent last week. ■' 

Sotheby’s'had Utde scope for a 
comeback at the . weekend with an 
Old Master picture sale of modest 
quality. However, they decided to 
claim a. record sale total- for a 
“mid-level sale”, whatever that 
may mean. They also decided that 
S12.000 (estimate 54,000-56,000), or 
£5,660, was ah auction record price 
for.tiie minor Dutch artist, Benja- 
miir Gerrftsx Cuyp. 

_The top price in the sale was 
*36,000 (estimate S3.000-S5.000), or 
£16,891, -far a “ School of Frans 
Hals ” portrait; die well documen¬ 
ted painting was once considered 
a .genuine Hals but has been 
.described as! a copy hy recent 
scholars. The Mexican purchaser 
riearly thought there was more 
it roan 


Sotheby’s had. 


Expulsion call threatens RSPCA board 
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Half the members of tbe govern¬ 
ing council of the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals face a campaign to expel 
them from tbe society. That is 
the latest stage in one of the 
greatest upheavals of the year in 
the feverish politics of the animal 
welfare movement. 

The campaign has arisen amid 
bitter arguments in tbe RSPCA 
about “ entry ism " by activists 
from more militant and less 
wealthy organizations. Tbe affair 
has plunged tiie headquarters staff 
of tiie society into a horrified 
silence and has interrupted the 
creation by ministers of a new 
Farm Anima l Welfare Council. 

Members of the RSPCA in some 
southern counties of En gland 
have passed a vote of no confi¬ 
dence iu those members of the 
society's coandj who voted In 
favour of a controversial motion 
at the end of October. The 
council decided then by a majority 
of one not to allow its two most 
senior officers to accept a govern¬ 
ment invitation to serve with 
farmers and veterinary surgeons 
on the Farm Animal Welfare 
CounciL 

The society said that the 
appointment of the two'men could 
have compromised Thm| as senior 
staff of tin RSPCA. The two were 
Mr Julian Hopkins, executive 
director, and Mr Philip Brown, 
chief veterinary officer. 

Mr Peter Walker, Minister of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, 
said; “ This controversial decision 
seems to me to be shortsighted and 
U not in tbe best interests of tiie 
animal welfare movement.” Mem¬ 
bers of the society in southern . 
counties decided in a secret 
session n their regional conference - 
diet the councils decision -bad 
seriously da ma g ed the credibility’ 
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of tiie society in the eyes of the 
public. 

Tbe Farm Animal Welfare 
Comma Is bring established by 
ministers to succeed tie Farm 
Animal Welfare Coordinating Com¬ 
mittee, which was set up in 
response to tbe report of -the 
Brambell committee In 1965. Mr 
Walker said that the new council 
would have “tbe broadest possible 
remit”, end that its. task would 
be to keep under review tbe 
welfare of farm animals on the 
land, ax markers and. In transit 

and to cell mknsters responsible 
for agriculture throughout Britain 
of nay need foe changes in the 
law. 

He then issued a list of 20 
people whom be had invited to 
joi n , and said that Mr Hopkins and 
Mr Brown would be members. The 
26 included five representatives of 
animal welfare Interests, a live 1 
stock exporter, the manager of a 

dairy herd and five farmers. 

The five welfare representatives 
were Mr Bopkfns, Mr Brown, Mrs 
Eileen Beeet, vice-chairman of the 
Daraaoor livestock Pvocectioa 
Society, Mrs Ruth Harrison, 
a ut hor, of. Animal Machines, the 
New. Factory Farming Industry, 
ami Mr Roger E wheat, director 
of the. Universities Federation for 
Animal Welfare. 

Mr- Braet, who is a member of 
tbe RSPCA, said that she. had de^- 
rtlnrd several requests -from - Mr 
Walker to serve on. the Farm Ani¬ 
mal Welfare Council. “ I do not 
regard, it as a* proper’ welfare 


council ”, she said. “ I applaud 
the council of tbe RSPCA, and I 
think that as a matter of principle 
the?, are doing what I am'doing.” 

Mr Ewbank said that be would 
serve. He considered the vote of 
the RSPCA :tremendously, regret-, 
table and tcugic.ln many ways. Mrs 
Harrison trill also serve. That was 
confirmed..by Mr Robin Corbett, 
the fanner Labour MP. who is 
chairman .of tiie voluntary Farm 
Animal ' Welfare Coordinating 
Executive, of -which Mrs Harrison 
Is an independent member. Mr 
Corbett said :' “ We are unhappy 
about the composition of the farm 
Animal Welfare Council because 
we -tilink it is tills on the welfare 
side 

Mr Peter Roberts, general sec¬ 
retary of yet another welfare 
group, called Compassion in World 
Fanning, is a member of the 
RSPCA council and he voted 
against allowing Mr Hopkins and 
Mr Brown to serve on tie govern¬ 
ment body.-He called its creation 
a whitewashing'exercise and “ a 
sop to public opinion which is 
being set. up to convince the public 
that something is being done when 
la fact nothing is being dose 

Lord Houghton of Sowerby; who 
h as; n o vote on tiie council of the 
RSPCA, said that he supported its 
decision aboot bfr .Hopkins and 
Mr Brows- -“ Welfare Is in die 
tide (ti the Government’s body 
and therefore one must. assume: 
- time .its stain, task , is to-safeguard 
the welfare or animals ’% he. said. 

" Jf yon have people on it who 
know their anions about the trans¬ 
port of animals and are ra» e pg p H 
■ in the trade, tiey are not going 
to voce themselves out of busi¬ 
ness.” • 

He said.that oc. had.been trying 
to coax' the RSPCA. -Into 'a-' more 
militant stance; 
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Writer 
educator 

Mr-'.HI HL Burton, wl» 
known universally at PlaMp 
ton, died at' his iarnw itrti 

.bridge on November 15. He : 

81, Burton; was a distugtiL 
education Ut and -administri a 

A sdiblarship boy tom * * 1 
ham, bom in 1898, fee-' j*-' 
educated at Latymer - Uj 
School, and Fitzwd£uun : Ho 
Cambridge, with which fee gj 
rained close links ail his 
After a brief spell as. a sch 
teacher. be became success!' 

assistant Director of Educs: 
for the counties of Wiltshire 

Norfolk- 

After tbe war, a second cat 
followed as a writer, BBC bn 
caster and examiner. His be 
included rhe Education of 
Countryman, Good English > 
a number of shorter works 
English lit er a t a re and langm 
la . 1958 -he published as a 
biography, There was . 'a-To 
Man. - ' 

From 1956 to 1973 he 
Chief Examiner for the ( 
bridge.Local Examinations 

dicate, where he was a 

admired for bis scrupulous 
ness in dealing with home 
overseas students, and''for '' 
constant good hum oar. He 1 
language and books abovi 
else. ' 

- He was-twice married...- 

M JACQUES i>I 
BEAUMAitCHAi; 

Mr JRoyJenkms writes: 

Your obitpary of Jacqne 
'Bieaumarchais "was not on 
chronicle bur an appreri 
writren with great slrill and 
ception. I. venture to add ~e 
lines, for he was a remarl 
man as - Well as an outstar 
ambassador, mid bis deat 
eaxly in his retirement 
shattering blow to his fri 
■ The, subheading of “d 
guished French diplomat ” 
accurate in each of its i- ' _' 
particulars, yet accompanie 
a photograph in a ‘white -S 
could easily give a misles 
impression to those who die • 
know' him walL He carrii'T.l 
-great name, he was an he 
tary diplomat, he was of 
core .of ihe intellectual flowi 
the Quai <TOrsay. He pies ' 
whh his incomp arable wife 
a glorious embassy. 

-■ Yet he was as twilfir . - 
cosseted and over-urbane air 
sador as it is possible 
imagine. He bated pomp, 
was very doubtful about m>. 

Over 20 years ago I recall 
difficulty in finding a restau 





>1 


i\: ! 
2 - » 


* *. * 


that he would accept i 
French provincial town. It 
not that they were non-exi- 
or fulL It was that thej 
looked “ too pretentious”, 
several ^excursions iu Eng 
which we made during 
embassy his passionate d 
was for anonymity. On Sun 
when they came to lunch 
us thqr mostly arrived ear* 1 
the village and sat drnr 
Guinness in the pub, parti: 
cause they liked doing it 
partly out of an exagget 
respect for my morning wo’ 

In, early life he_serve* . 
choice as a private soldie 
the Maginot line, in Algeria 
in the liberation, of Corsica 
Your comparison of him 
David Bruce as the two i 
ambassodors in Londoi 
ast decades is a happy 
ut they were not ihe s 
Dated Bruce had a ce r 
venerable quality. Jacques.'- 
Beaumarchais, althou^t 
most unatWetic of men (I r. 
saw ham play any game es 
iquet, a little doubtfuH 
England, and cbemm de 
more entbusiasticaJly, 
France) had a vitality v' 
made mm look younger 
his years. 

Bruce from the New V 
was also a much more na 
old -world ambassador 
represented the United 5 
in four or five major cap 
Beaumarchais was not rea 
natural ambassador. He wel 
most of his career, a fo 
policymaker, who worked 
menseiy long hours for $ 
six and a him days' a wei 
the Quai. Apart from six m> 
in Moscow fee never St 
away from Paris becwbei 
first posting in London it 
early 1950s and his retis 
ambassador in 1972. He 
have bad other great posts 
he preferred to wait for 
don. Then when he cam 
found that by his standan 
had little real, work to do 
It was' a remarkable tr 
to his versatility that be 
turned from intellectual : 
cation to represent: 
acteeved a personal know 
of England end made 
French embassy not on! 
ornament of its country J 
place where people of tiie 
diverse talents and opi 
were assembled, not for 
position bur in order t - 
themselves. And he hi 
remained himself, spontar 
generous, ironic, penetr- 
amused and amusing, wber 
lat backclock was gone' 
lived, quietly in Paris 
the Pays Basque for the 
two years. 


LT-GEN sm 
BRIAiN KMVHTh 

Lieutenant-Genera] Sir 
Krm&ios. EBE. CB, dl, 
died on Kovember 15, age 
served in two wars »nfl fa 
variety of posts, including 
of General Officer Conn 
£Rg -Northern Ireland Di- 
from 1955 to 1958. - 
Ki mmin s was conunj$$ 
fa the RA in 1917, and s. 
in France and Flanders in 
He was-' in India and 1 
from 1920 to 1928, and 
became ADC tn Lord. I 
High Commissioner for 2 
and the Sudan, for a year. 

After staff appointmen 
-Britain he . was is Fmi 
GS02 HQ* BEF, 193940. 
lowing posts in Britaii 
be cam e Commander, 
Artillery, ' Guards *Ari» 
Division, in 1943, and in 
Director of Plans at the $ 
East Asia Command, At tfr 
lon S Career -he 
Colonel .Commandant, RA 
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Afi your gift problems solved with 
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I Stock markets 

FT JiM 407.0 
FT Gilts S4.49 ■■ . - 

■ Sterling ■ 

52.1SSO.. . . 

Index 69.4 

I Dollar 

Index 86:9 

■ Gold 

5390.5 an ounce 

ff- 3-month money 

I liter ■'bank l?j to 174 
Euro-5 15* to 151 

Friday’s close 


IN BRIEF 


JKinsurers 
ace £10ui 
>10 for ships 
ollision 

The London marine insurance 
- arket «*£ects ^daltfis of over 
Omasa result, of the collision 
,;t Thursday between a Roman- 
Vri' supertanker end a Greek. 

outside Istanbul bar- 


Uv 

•lifts 


AH bot'afaree of die 54 crew 
hoard die Independents are 
ported to have died. Yesterday 
■'■e ship'.was stHl burning, and' 
- ; iUing oil. ^fter breaking in 
■o. ... 

Fire on board the freighter 
was put our, although 
.was. badly, damaged. 
:ie independents, was carrying 

■ ,000 tons, of crude oil from 

■ hry a tip 'Rorndnia- ‘ " - 

afcional Freight sale 
laris may be topped 

The - Government may have 
abandon plans.toi sell off 
National Freight Corpora- 
n for leek of writing buyers, 
-lording, to its leading private 
'■•"•aor. . rival, the. Transport 
: velopmept. Group. 

-. TDG chairman Mr Jim Dun- 
_a said it„w 8 uld' be.wonder- 
.. l " foe NFC to come .on. to 
... ? market because there is no 
■ison for timtsort of business 
be in.the hands of the state. 

- Bur in 'transferring the NFC 

private. ownership “in • one 
.. see, the Government _ could 
:e a serious difficulty-in per- 
-eding people to -buy shares 
a company - of doubtful 
ofitabrlity^ 

'l*ow Bverffi^OC role 
... ;iays Hutton field 

- Our Energy Correspondent 

A derision xo develop the 
■ftton Oil field situated on the 
< continental shelf, north- 
St of the Shell amjs, is being 
.fayed by disagreement over 
> role of the British National. 
I Corporation under the new 
4es- brought- on by the ;Coa- 
,-vathre' governtneur. - ^ 

Mi-she partners in the'field 

■ rich spans two blocks— 211 / 

and 211/27-^wam:' to go 
ead, but ’Arnoao has-asked. 

clarifications from the De- 
itment of Energy, resulting 
delay over, the submission 

- the operator, Conoco of the 
■ called Amme B" docu- 

";nt which has to be agreed 
-fore permission to develop 
. -given. 

hotton cashaid 

Cash aids to. bo’ost-jobs-.in the 
' otton are® of North Wales 

■ 11 exceed the £15m ‘figtH-e 
□ounced last 'week, MrNicbo- 

' ; Edwards.-Secretary'ofSckte 
r Wales, said.; An -extra’ £15m 
: .d been allocated, to the Welsh, 
v/dopment Agency' : -which 

■ juid provide extra Jobs.- 

lergar daim denied 

: Senior partners -of stock- 
-ofcers Hoare-Govett and stock- 
bbers Ackroyd & Smithers 
5 ter day both vigorously denied 
sekend reports’ that their, firms. 
?re discussing a merger. - 

inland faces slump 

' Finland’s economic boom will 
irn down next year after a 
5 per cerir growth of the 
• ross National Product projec- 
d. for'this year, the Research 
1 statute. of. Finnish Economy 
. id in hs economic forecast- 

lis year’s growth of the GNF 
rb t- biggest;, since 1972—is ex- 
.■rred to slow down to about 
per cent in 1980. 

latiorci] Savings rise 

Provisional returns for Oct- 
<er -show - National Savings 
ceiprs of £280.4m -and repay- 

£n(5 of £167,7m, both . in- 
jding accrued interest.’The 
: t increase of 1112.7m brings 
e total sum administered by 
e Department for National 
rings to 112327 m. 

aJy oil shortage 

Italy risks ' being short .of. 
er’20 million tons of crude 
1 next year, equivalent to a 
rh of its annual retjoirei 
* etns. .The. main reason is the 
creasing difficulties facing 
e smaller, . independent 

fillers. 



in final attempt 
R-R wrangle 


By Peter HiU " 
and -David Felton 

Sir -Leslie .Morphy, chairman 
of... the-; National __ Enterpri se. 
Board, as to meet Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretejy of Scare for 
Industry, today 'in. a final, 
attempt to resolve the struggle 
wvtix'. Sir-'Kenneth Keith, Rolls- 
Royce chairman, over the future 
of the aeroengine -comgpemy. 

Sir Keith is expected to make 
a statement to the Commons,. 
possibly . tom orrow, outlining 
the Government's -decision on 
whether Rolls stasis under, die 
wing of the NEB or, as Sir 
Kennech is insisting, reports 
directly to the Department of 
Industry. ' 

Director of the NEB met on 
-Friday when, it is understood, 
they reiterated their decision 
to.-resign en mass if Rolls is 
taken away: from the board. 

Sir Leslie 'will be _ accom¬ 
panied at the lunchtime meet¬ 
ing by . his'' senior officials. 
They well hear from Sir Keith 
the views of the Cabinet com¬ 
mittee which has been set up 
on Rolls. In addition to Sir 
-Kesth, ’tiie committee includes 
Sir Geoffrey Howe, Chancellor 
of - the . Exchequer, ' and Mr 
James.’ Priori Secretary of State 
for Employment., ... 

Tbe : most Ekely successor to 
Sir Bennetii, who hfets said he, 
wifi, retire next year, is Sir 


Frank McFadzean, -former, 
chairman pf Shell and British 
Airways. He has .made clear 
to the Government : that he 
would only take‘the-job- if - 
Rolls reports directly to the 
Dol. 

The NEB . believes there are 
several, other strong candi¬ 
dates for. the ctagrmanship 
who would be willing to work 
with the board retaining over¬ 
all responsibility.-- ' 

In the background to the 
wrangle is Sir Arnold Wein- 
stock,. chief executive of 
General Electric Company, who 
is interested in taking over at 
least, parts of the aero-engine 
company. 

GEC had a series of discus¬ 
sions with the department in 
late summer- centred on the 
possibility .of buying R-R’s in¬ 
dustrial and marine engines 
division, -which accounts for 
about 10 per cent of its 
business. 

Sir Arnold believes this 
would integrate well with 
GEC’s power generation busi¬ 
ness, and would eliminate, the 
competition between the two 
companies in the export field.. 

Sir Arnold said yesterday, 
that talks bad been held on 
and off" with Rolls for "several' 
yearsT “ After the new,Govern-.. 
.ment was elected and the ques¬ 
tion of rearrange m exits' and 
what would happen to the NEB . 
came up, it was quite natural 


that our interest would-' be' 

revived.” “ 

A merchant bank was com¬ 
missioned by rhe depan ment 
to* examine the financial im¬ 
plications of a much wider link 
between the two companies, but' 
Sir Arnold said that he was not 
aware of any study being made 
at the moment. Last discussions 
between GEC and the deparr- 
meor were held several weeks 
ago and Sir Arnold said he was 
not aware of any plans far a 
wholesale merger of the two 
companies. 

Industry sources said last 
night that Sir Arnold was only 
interested in taking over Rolls 
on a risk-free basis. Because 
of the need for large invest¬ 
ment funds to develop new 
engines, this rules out any 
deal at least until Roils starts 
.earning substantial profits. 
This stage is unlikely (o be 
reached until the mid-1980Si 

The talks with Sir Arnold 
were initiated by Sir Kenneth 
about two years ago when Rolls 
was in heed . of substantial 
funds for future engine de¬ 
velopment. However, it was 
recognized that the funds could 
only come from the Govern¬ 
ment. 

'.Rolls is ntnv much healthier 
-r-altboiigh; it still needs big 
linvestmenr-^-with. .the latest, 
derivative ofthe'RS-211 engine 
being chose n' to power the new 
Boeing ~757; short' ha id'jet 




-By Nicholas Hirst .' * , •* 

The British' nuclear industry, 
despite’two years of 'discussion, 
has failed to produce a detailed. 
reorganization plan in time for 
an intended- Government state¬ 
ment oh nuclear policy within 
the next few weeks. 

As a result the Government, 
will have to confine itself to a 
“framework - ” within which the 
industry can sort but its future 
'shape. •. 

.. This will .change the present 
monopoly- three-tier - National 
Nuclear Corporation (NNC) 
into a company constituted, on 
private industry linos .with a; 
chairman, chief executive - -and* 
shareholdings with straight¬ 
forward voting power. Details 
win have co be worked out later 
and.could still-'involve consider¬ 
able in-fighting. . i . 

. The NNC, .established, in 1973. 
has _proved an unsatisfactory 
body. Its shareholders are the. 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority (UKAEA), with 35 
per cent. General Electric Com¬ 
pany with 30 per cent; and 


British - Nuclear Associates, ;.a l ' 
consortium' of -' contractors.-: 
which has the remaining 35 per -; 
cent. The • UKAEA’s . voting - •: 
power - i& dfrected^by the Del. 
partment of Energy and BNA- 
has no votes at alL- The NNC 
has an executive arm, the 
Nuclear Power Company, with a 
chief executive, but the power 
rests with GEC, which has a 
£350,000 a year management 
contract. 

GEC said it wanted to give 
.up its management contract two 
years ago but has been curiously 
reluctant since. Lord Aldington, 
the, chairman of NNC and. a j 
deputy 'chairman* of GEC, has 
concentrated on crying to agree 
the role of the NNC as a power 
station contractor, before share¬ 
holdings in- any .new company 
were worked out. 

' Several plans for reorganisa¬ 
tion have been put forward. Mr 
Wedgwood Benn. previous sec¬ 
retary of State for .Energy, 
wanted the'state to take a majo¬ 
rity shareholding. The industry 
disagreed. Babcock & Wilcox 


faywfed .bringing the 4 boiler- 
'.-hiatiijg. companies. “ its-'own 
-basted al - Renfrew, and the 
Clarkfe ■ Cbaxbpman Gateshead 
plant ; of 'Northern Engineering 
To dustries—in to close associa¬ 
tion with a new conqiany. Nor¬ 
thern Engineering favoured 
participants in a reconstituted 
company each having a 13 per 
cent shareholding. 

A reaffirmation of the last 
Government’s commitment to 
build an American-designed 
Pressurised Water Reactor 
IPWR1 has rekindled GEC’s 
interest in retainiHg.control. 

Sir Arnold Welnstock.of GEC 
has-always favoured the PWR 
reactor over the Advanced Gas- 
cooled Reactor (AGR) to which 
Britain, until,.recently appeared 
committed. • 

GEC bos the rights to acti¬ 
vate a licence Bor the PWR from 
Westinghouse, winch has the 
preferred technology. If a pro¬ 
gramme of PWRs were to be 
ordered, GEC would seem a 
natural .choice to lead the 
industry. 


Ford 4 write 
off’ BL 
as serious 
competitor 

Ford has written off BL as a 
serious competitor and has 
decided to channel mosr of .its 
efforts to combaL the increas¬ 
ing strength of - importers in 
the British car market. 

While BL’s share of the 
home market has been steadily 
declining, overseas manufac¬ 
tures—particularly European 
companies—have been malting 
inroads. Ford has now derided 
that BL's internal difficulties 
are sd great that the real 
threat comes from the likes of 
Renault, Volkswagen. Audi. 
Fiat and Datsun. 

Mr Paul Roots, Ford's 
employee relations director, 
told union leaders in his reply 
to their pay claim: "We have 
to match our overall perfor¬ 
mance not against BL Cars, as 
you do, but against the other 
much more powerful inter¬ 
national companies with whom 
we are in direct competition." 

Last month Renault’s share 
of the new car market in the 
United Kingdom was 5.54 per 
cent which brought its share 
for the first 10 months of the 
year to 5.26 per cent, com- 
pared with 427 per cent in the 
same period last year. VW 1 
Audi's percentage share up. lo 
last month was 4.42- compared 
with 3A6 per cent last year. 

Ford is also looking oyer its 
shoulder at the.French, whose 
Citroen and Peugeot models 
have ' increased . their _ market 
penetration along with. .the 
recen tly-a cquir ed Chrysler 
which is slowly being* nursed 
back to health. 

‘ :Fprd lasf month imported 
rnore than 55 per cent of the 
cars ic-sold in this country and 
so far this year the United 
States company's imports have 
been hovering around 50 per 
cent. This is the result of poor 
productivity in its British fac¬ 
tories. The Halewood assembly 
plant on Merseyside has hit its 
production targets only five 
rimes in the last three months 
and the plant at Dagenham. 
Essex, achieved its schedule 
only six rimes during 1979. 

The company relies heavily 
on sales to businesses—Ford 
told the unions that these now 
account for a staggering 7fl per 
cent of its sates—and it is 
apprehensive about the effect 
that tight cash controls and 
reduced profit margins will 
have on fleet managers’ buying 
programmes. 

BL car sales in France have 
increased by 15-5 per cent _so 
far this year, the company said. 
Spearheading the improvement 
has been the Rover saloo’n range 
which has recorded a three¬ 
fold sales increase. 


Curbs on EEC imports 
of American synthetic 
fibres likely this week 


rate to be 


continued from page L- 

liking for. a substantial level of 
reserves.. . . . 

i What is believed tp make the 
policy of bolding up -the ex- 
change rate possible is the 
Ukebhood that oti-producug. 
countries within Opec wftl have 
substantial surpluses on their 
current- account throughout the 
early 1980s which they'will need 
to invest somewhere, jt is felt 
thati in view of their need to 
recyde these'.funds, a bare bal¬ 
ance or • even a '^deficit on 
BriicrinV current account, wo old 
not' prove embarrassing. ... 

AkfcGrogh it is felt that a 
policy of attracting- OPEC funds 
to. . London might succeed . in’ 
toamrauung -die pound’s 
strength, many critics feajr this 
could . damage . industrial . com¬ 
petitiveness. Their views are 
likely, to be .put with increasing 
firmness if manufacturing indus¬ 
try - . bears' the heaviest burden 
of .-the.'expected downturn irr 
economic activity next year. 
They might argue that a combi¬ 
nation- tx « high exchange rate 
and tight domestic credit poli¬ 
cies -was leading in Britain to 

the sort of de-industri^isation 
which some'“have identified in 
the Netherlands eg “the Dutch 
disease^. North Sea oil would do 
for us what natural -ga$ did for 
the RethertoJds4arake the fav- 
ourabfeeoergy position conceal 
■the much worse plight of most 
manttfaemrittg industry... 

. Increase in the real price of 
o0 would thus benefit the 
British balance of payments 
directly, as well as giving Oppc 
more funds to invest in London. 

A third' way in which in¬ 
creases in the oil pricelmay help 
the Government’s 'economic 
policy could be under examina¬ 
tion within the Treasury. This, 
is ' tiie possibiliyt that' high 
prices 1 for oil could increase 
profits front the North Sea and 
thus . increase.- Government 
revenue. ‘ 
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Mr Cyril Spencer set to become 
new Chairman of Burton Group 

By Michael Prest ; 

Mr Cyril Spencer _ will 
succeed Mr.. Latfaslas. Rice, as 
chairman . of Burton Group 
clothing retailers, if proposals 
to be put. to the board this-week 
are accepted. - The- change will 
cap Mr Spencer’s - ascent 
through rite company, and marks 
the end of 'a period of specula-. 
turn about .who would take 
charge- , No fundamental 
change in company policy is 
expected. ... 

The proposals are that Mr 
Rice- become non-executive vice- 
chairman, while Mr Spencer is 
made executive'chairman and 
joint managing director. The 
other managing director will be 
Mr . Ralph Halpem, and Mr 
Brian. North, the finance direc¬ 
tor. will be deputy managing 
director. 

. A spokesman for Burton : 
said that Mr Rice had always 
intended to resign at. the 
beginning of 1981, but that in 
view of . the management's 
success Ip returning the com¬ 
pany to profit be had decided 



Mr Cyril Spencer: given credit 
for success - - - 

to retire early. He will receive 
a retirement pension and fees 
like any other non-executive 
director, but no golden hand¬ 
shake will be paid. 

Mr Spencer is given the 
credit in the City for turning 
the company round from a loss 
of £5.08m in 1977 to possible 
profits of £16m in the present 
financial year. As the inventor 
Of the successful ‘ Top Shop', 


Rice: will retire 


Mr Ladislas 
early 

and as the mao who took Burton 
out of the unprofitable made- 
to-measure men's clothing busi¬ 
ness, Mr Spencer has been 
regarded for some time as the 
likely next chairman. 

Mr Rice has been at Barton 
for 12 years. During that rime 
the company fell far behind^in 
the ready-to-wear revolution 
that overlook clothes retailing, 
particularly in. the fashion- 
conscious youth market. 


South Africa out to reassure foreigners 

Investing in a high-risk country 


The business * climate in 

South Africa is tense. Fears 
abound that . foreigners will 
•withdraw . investments, and 
many people-are. worried that 
there will be insufficient new 
capital to secure gains in black 
employment. 

The government itself is 
more confident on such ques¬ 
tions. Mr Fame Botha, _ the 
Minister of Manpower. Utiliza¬ 
tion, said that, the biggest 
threat to stability was “people 
from outside poking their 
noses Into our country. We 
have brought our country to 
its present point- without the 
help of people from overseas.” 

Business leaders in South 
Africa " talk’ of sweeping 
reforms and a bold and en¬ 
lightened 'government. Black 
people in South Africa talk of 
exploitation.. humiliation and. 
merely a new^ and more, subtle 
public relations ; approach to 
tiiea problems ty. tiie Govern¬ 
ment. . 

Businessmen -'..suggest that 
foreigners. can invest ;in South" 
Africa vritii confidence. - Brief 
talks wnh a variety’ of black 


people suggest that anger 
towards die whites is still 
great. 

Economic necessity is forc¬ 
ing some changes, however. In¬ 
creasingly, it is being appre¬ 
ciated that economic growth 
demands more skilled. workers 
who will have to bo black, and 
therefore it nays to improve 
cudcation for black people. But 
the pace of change is slow. 

The minister acknowledged 
that there are at tea si one 
million'unemployed blacks. But 
he asked: “Do you call these 
Zulus who don’t warn: to work 
unemployed? The people from 
the mines who say they want 
to go home to count their cat¬ 
tle and their wives—are they 
employed or unemployed?” 

Mr Botha, said there was no 
job discrimination allowed .by 
Taw in rhe mining industry, but 
directors of mining companies 
said k stHJ happened. 

Mr Richard Lurie,- president 
of the - Johannesburg Stock 
J&tchaige, said he often heard, 
foreigners express 1 concern- 
about revolution in . South. 
Africa,' but tbe prophets of 
gloom bad been proved wrong.- 
Professov • Hudson Ntsanwisi, 


the black chief of the home 
land state of Gazankulu, said 
that no black dared to call for 
violence—revolt would mean 
massacre of the blacks. 

But many young black 
people seem so angry, that 
some of rheir eiders admit that 
keeping control, keeping the 
ltd on rhe pressure cooker, is 
daily becoming harder. 

South Africa needs foreign 
investment to provide jobs for 
increasingly bitter unemployed 
blacks, and to suporr the status 
quo and the security of the 
nation's whires. To invest there 
may be questionable on moral 
grounds., but the hard truth is 
that the foreign investor must 
face the risk of seeing any 
assets he may have in South 
Africa go up in flames. 

. 1 spent two weeks touring 
South Africa as a guest of the 
Chamber of Mines. From dawn 
to dusk, businessmen and zea¬ 
lous public relations people 
told me of the reforms taking 
place ‘ and the great future 
ahead for their country. The 
propaganda was oppressive and 
the protests too shrill. 


The European Commission is 
expected this week to propose 
curbs on the sharp rise in im¬ 
ports of low cost man-made 
fibres from rhe United States 
into the EEC. 

The imports are expected to 
be discussed today in Washing¬ 
ton during consultations be¬ 
tween the EEC and the Ameri¬ 
can Government and on Tues¬ 
day during a meeting of EEC 
foreign ministers in Brussels. 

The man-made fibre indus¬ 
tries in Britain and Italy will 
watch the discussions closely 
because they have been hit 
hardest by the American im¬ 
ports. 

EEC producers have argued 
that United States manufac¬ 
turers have benefit!ed unfairly 
from low feedstock prices aris¬ 
ing from the Carter Administra¬ 
tion's differential oil and gas 
pricing policy. The United 
States is alleged to have main¬ 
tained its price advantage by 
restricting exports of naphtha to 
Europe. 

Import penetration of various 
key products into Britain has 
increased dramatically this year. 
American penetration of the 
market for polyester filament 
rose to 14.S per cent in the 
second quarter of this year from 
7.1 per cent in 1978 and only 
3.9 per cent in 1977. 

By the second quarter of this 
year United States polyester 
staple was taking 4.8 per cent 
of the British market, compared 
to only 0.9 per cent last year; 
the American share of the 


market for acrylic staple had 
more than doubled to 4.1 per 
cent in the same period. 

But the position is nor as 
simple as these figures might 
suggest. The United States' com- ■ 
petitive position has been ] 
helped by currency changes and 
differing' manufacturing techni¬ 
ques from Europe. And the 
United States can always point 
out that certain leading Euro¬ 
pean synthetic producers, such 
as the Germans and the Dutch, 
have been less vociferous in 
their complaints than the 
British and Italians. 

Bur the Commission is 
expected to argue this week 
that the United States enjoys a 
specific price advantage as a 
result of its differential pricing 
system and that action will have 
to be taken if the flow of im¬ 
ports continues. 

It is thought that the Com¬ 
mission has been considering 
resorting to the terms nf the 
General Agreement on tariffs 
and trade (GATT; to limit the 
import flow. 

But here tbe Commission's 
room for manoeuvre would 
appear limited. It is known that 
the United States authorities are 
preparing anti-dumping actions 
against certain European steel 
producers, including the British 
Steel Corporation- Tbe Euro¬ 
peans are therefore likely to be 
cautious on synthetic fibres for 
fear of provoking swift Ameri¬ 
can retaliation. 

Farmer fight, page 17 


EEC ministers to debate 
guidelines on work hours 


By Donald Macintyre 
Labour Reporter 

Joint limitations on overtime 
throughout tbe EEC and a Com¬ 
mission inguiiy into ways of 
reducing working hours, are 
proposed in a draft resolution 
which will he discussed by 
Employment Ministers from 
member countries this week. 

The draft resolution which 
Mr Roy Jenkins, President of 
the Commission, has already 
discussed with representatives 
of European Employers and the 
European TUC, seeks to pro¬ 
vide “guidelines for action by 
the Community and the mem¬ 
ber states in the field of tbe 
reorganization of working 
time ". 

Although the ETUC has told 
Mr Jenkins it considers the 
resolution “ inadequate'% it 
welcomed it as going further 
than before in seeking a Com¬ 
munity-wide policy for curbs 
on working hours. 

Several minister-!, 1 including 
Lord Gowrie, Minister of State 
for Employment, who will be 
representing Britain at the 


Brussels meeting on Thursday, 
may in fact try to delay a deci¬ 
sion to prevent the resolution 
stimulating agreements on 
shorter hours without produc¬ 
tivity in return- 

The resolution proposes limits 
on systematic overtime, and in 
particular the introduction of a 
principle that time nff should 
be taken in place of overtime 
hours worked above a certain 
level. Such an idea has already 
been canvassed by the economic 
department of the British TUC. 

The resolution, tbe Commis¬ 
sion has made clear to em¬ 
ployers. is intended to form the 
basis of guidelines and not a 
full Directive. 

The resolution also proposes 
that tbe Council of Labour 
Ministers should take joint 
action to ensure that private 
employment agencies are con¬ 
trolled, that temporary 
employees receive social 
security protection and that 
public employment agencies 
place temporary as well as per¬ 
manent workers with com¬ 
panies. 


Co-op talks 
could mean 
big merger 
in south east 

By Derek Harris 
Commercial Editor 

Talks start today aimed at 
creating a single snurh-eait 
England retail Cn-operative 
Society south of the Thames, 
whose combined sales would 
be about £250m a year, about 
32 per cent of Co-op retail 
sales throughout the country. 

South Suburban Co-operative 
Society', whose sales are 
around £30m. prompted the 
talks after dropping out of 
negotiations that would have 
created a merger with the 
much bigger Royal .Arsenal 
Society with annual sales of 
£150m. 

The new plan would bring 
together not only South Subur¬ 
ban and Royal Arsenal but In- 
victa, with some £4£lm a year 
in sales, and three operations 
in the Dover, Herne Bay and 
Crawley areas which are under 
the wing of tbe Manchester- 
based Co-operative Retail Ser¬ 
vices (CRSJ- 

CRS, with £4ISm a year 
sales, is rhe movemenr's largest 
single retailer, built up out of 
rescue operations of societies 
in difficulties. 

No quick result appears 
Jikelv from the new round nf 
ralks’. The Royal Arsenal-South 
Suburban merger was mooted 
only because of lack of 
progress in an earlier attempt 
tn bring alt the retail societies 
in the Co-op movem enr's 
region 25 in the south-east 
together. At that time it was 
Invicta particularly which was 
cool towards tiie larger inte¬ 
gration. 

One of tbe biggest problems 
in all such merger discussions 
is the duplication of services 
like dairies, and warehouses 
which, under a single body, 
would need rationalizing, 
usually with a loss of jobs. The 
democratic nature of tiie move¬ 
ment makes it that much more 
difficult to push through solu¬ 
tions purely on their commer¬ 
cial logic. 

The Co-operative retail socie¬ 
ties, of which there are still 
just over 200. are nevertheless 
under increasing pressure from 
the High Street to forn\ larger 
groupings to halt the decline 
in their share of retail sales. 

Tbe Co-op's share of total 
retail trade fell from 7 per 
cent in 1977 to 6B per cent 
last year. In the earlier part of 
this year there were signs that 
the share might be further 
eroded. 

Another strategy for tackling 
the Co-op's problems—the crea¬ 
tion of a “ Co-op Great Britain ” 
put forward at the movement's 
annual congress earlier this 
year—will be discussed by the 
central executive of the Co¬ 
operative Union later this 
month. 


Frank VogI 


Newman^Ibnk: 

Profits up 68% 
Sales up 55P/o 

“I believe our enlarged 
Group will show 
satisfactory results’.’ 



Michael Wright - Chairman 


# Increased profits achieved in a depressed year for the 
Building Industry. 

#The contribution from Econa has been substantial; 1 am 
confident tiie advantages will be on-going. 

4 Rothley Brass' contribution forthe seven months sines 
acquisition has been well up to expectations.This com¬ 
pany now gives us direct access to the retail trade for our 
architectural products. 

* Newman-Tonks Hardware Ltd. has acquired an existing 
building adjacent to the new factory commissioned last 
year which requires very few modifications before it can 
be integrated into the main factory; we anticipate 
substantial benefits in the current financial year. 

*The budgets forthe current year are encouraging. 

Our order books for most companies in the Group are 
similar in volume to the corresponding period last year 
and. provided there is no further serious industrial dispute. 
1 believe our enlarged Group will show satisfactory 
results. 


Results in brief 

I- 

Yearended 


Turnover 
Profit before Tax 
Profit after Tax 
Dividends per share 
Earnings per share* 


31.7.79 

£000 
34341 
3,054 
2,570 
4.6535p 
9.8 3p 


31.7.78 

£000 
22,349 
1,812 
1,266 
4.0535p 
8.71 p 


l 
l 

—MPB . Si * 

K- *CaleulatBdontitBbastsefaTiotionalcliar{|afortaxationof52%. I 

I— - 1 

Manufactures and ou ppliers of a wide ran ge of products, 
materialsand services to the engineering, buildingand 
other industries. 

Newman Tonks Group Limited 

Hospital Street, Birmingham B19 2YG. 
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OFFER FOR SUBSCRIPTION 

Participating Shares at £10 p$r share 

The Subscription Lists for the Participati ng Shares now being offered will open at 10.00 a.m. on 22nd November, 1979 and-wffl close on the 
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introduction 

The abolition of Exchange Controls provides a new opportunity for United 
Kingdom investors to diversify their portfolios by investment ™ overseas 
markets. The Directors of Selected Market Trust limited (^he F ond *) 
believe that tite Fund provides a convenient means of doing so, combining 
flexibility to invest on a worM-wide basis with the backing of specialised 
advice. 

The Fund was incorporated in Jersey on 16th October, 1979, to provide a 
means of investing in a managed portfolio of international securities. Up to 
2500,000 lp Participating Redeemable Preference Shares ( ‘Participating 
Shares”) of the Fond are being offered for subscription at £1 0 per -share 
< inclusive of the preliminary management charge of 25p per share). The 
fund has similar open-ended characteristics to a unit trust in that it can 
Issue and redeem its Participating Shares at prices based on its net asset 
\alnc. 

The procedure for application is set oat above the application form at the 
end of this Prospectus. Acceptance or applications will be conditionalon 
listing being granted for Participating Shares by the Council or The - 
Stock Exchange. Dealings are expected to commence on Friday, -3rd 
November, 1979. 

Future subscriptions and redemptions, at prices based on the net asset 

value of the Fund, will be permitted on Friday. 7tb December, 1979, and 
thereafter normally at regular monthly intervals. Participating Shares will 
also, subject to listing being granted, be traded on The Stock. Exchange. 

The Directors consider the Fund suitable for investment both by tax- 
paying individuals and companies and by approved pension, funds and 
registered charities. 

OVERSEAS INVESTMENT 

The Directors believe that the abolition of Exchange Controls, and In 
particular the elimination or the investment currency premium, has 
reinforced the case for the inclusion or overseas investments in portfolios 
of residents of the United Kingdom, either directly or throngh the mediant 
of h vehicle such as the Fund. The faster rate of growth shown by many 
countries when compared wilh the United Kingdom gives sos#e for higher 
returns to he obtained from international investment. Diversification 
Into foreign markets also avoids the risks inherent in concentrating an entire 
portfolio in United Kingdom securities. The Fond enables investors to 
achieve this divcrsiltcatioa simply and without involving themselves m the 
complexities of overseas investment and currency management. 

Successful investment hi overseas countries requires specialised knowledge 
and research. The Fund wDI be well placed in this respect, having available 
on a dav-to-day basis advice from Warburg Investment Management 
Limited (‘The investment Adviser”) on currency management and an 
Investment opportunities in all major overseas markets. It mil also be able 
to rely on tbe Investment Adviser’s experience of the technical problems 
and characteristics of the markets involved. 

In order to be able to respond to investment opportunities as they arise, 
the Directors will be free to Invest the assets of the Fund without restriction 
either on a geographical or a sector basis (including the United Kingdom 
fixed interest and equity markets). They wilL however, ensure that the 
investments of the Fuad do not exceed the limits stated under “Limits on 
Investments” bdow. Investments will be selected in the light of assessments 
of changing market prospects and currency considerations. The Directors 
attach great importance to currency management mail Ks aspects and wul 
bold cash in whatever currencies they consider appropriate. 

The Directors will aim to achieve maximum capital appreciation consistent 
with security, rather than high income yields, but will follow a policy or lull 
distribution of income. 

MANAGER AND INVESTMENT ADVISER 

Warburg Investment Management Jersey Limited (“ihe Manager") is 

resident in Jersey, and has been appointed manager and registrar ofThe 

Fund under the terms or a Management Agreement dated 19th October, 

L^79. 

The role of the Manager is to administer the Fund’s affairs and to imple¬ 
ment the policies laid down by the Board of Directors. The Manager is 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Investment Adviser, which provides 
investment advice to the Manager under the terms of an Investment 
Adviser's Agreement dated 19th October, 1979. The Investment Advixr 
is the principal investment management subsidiary ofS. G. Warburg & 
Co. Ltd., which is a member of the Accepting Houses Committee and 
has" subsidiary or associated companies or representative offices in major 
financial centres. 

The Investment Adviser has funds under management in excess of £1.800 
million and is adviser to other funds managed by the Manager, including 
Common Market Trust Limited, specialising in European securities, and 
Transatlantic Market Trust Limited, specialising in North American 
securities. 

Further details of the appointments of the Manager and of the Invest¬ 
ment Adviser arc given under “Material Contracts” below. 

' CHARGES AND EXPENSES 

The Manager will be entitled to a monthly fee at the rale of one twenty- 
fourth of one per cenL or the net asset value of ihe Fund I corresponding 
lo i per ccnL per annum). The Manager will pay the Tees or the Invest¬ 
ment Adviser and the expenses of issuing this and any further prospec¬ 
tuses. 

In addition to the Manager’s monthly fee, the Fund will bear its own 
administrative charges, including audit fees, legal fees, safe custody 
charges, bank charges, the fees of a custodian, ir one is appointed, and 
Jersey stamp duty on any increase in its authorised capital. 

If the Fund invests in the securities of any other fund from which S. G. 
Warburg &■ Co. Ltd. or any of its subsidiaries receives a management or 
advisory’ fee. *he Manager will waive all or part of its own management 
fee attributable to those securities. 

There are no service agreements between any of the Directors and the 
Fund, but each Director will receive a fee of £1,000 per annum until 
otherwise determined pursuant to the Articles of Association or the Fund. 
The Manager is entitled to a preliminary management charge equal to 
25p per Participating Share issued pursuant to this Prospectus and ihcre- 
afterto 2i per cent, of the subscription price (determined as descr ibed 
nndcr “Subscription and Redemption Prices” below) or each Participat¬ 
ing Share issued or transferred to satisfy an application. The preliminary 
managemen t char©! may be reduced for large subscriptions. The Man¬ 
ager may pay commission or reallowance on subscriptions. 

DIVIDENDS AND TAXATION 

It is the intention of the Directors that all the nel income or the Fund will 
be distributed to the holders of Participating Shares: the Fund will not 
distribute capital profits by way of dividend.The investment income ol 
the Fund will be received after deduction of withholding taxes (if any) 
In thecoimtry of origin. . _ _ 

The Fund will be treated in Jersey as a “Corporation Tax Company 
and as such will be subject in Jersey only to Corporation Tax, currently 
at the flat rate of £*00 per annum. There is no withholding tax on 
distributions bv the Fund to any holder or Participating, Shares not 
resident in Jersey for tax purposes. The Fund is not resident in the United 
Kingdom for tax purposes. 

There is no capital gains tax in Jersey, nor are there any upon 
capital or capital transfers either inter mas or on death. No stamp duty 

is levied in Jersey on the transfer or redemption of shares in the Fund. 

Holders of Participating Shares who are residentjn the United Kingdom 
for tax purposes will, depending on their Individual circumstances, be 
viable to United Kingdom income tax or corporation, tax on dmdenas 
paid by the Fund. Holders (other than those holding shares »jfcahne 
stock, who are subject to different rules) who are resident or ordinarily 
resident in the United Kingdom will, unless exempt, bejiabre to United 
Kingdom capital gains tax or corporati on tax in raspcct of gains arising 
from the disposal or redemption of Participating Shares. 

Participating Shares beneficially owned by persons domiciled outside Ihe 
United Kingdom are exduded^reperty for tta purpose or capital 
transfer tax (subject lo the provisions or Section 45 of the Finance Act 

1975 as ariKndciwtncdi treat certain noa-dormriled perstws as domiciled 

In the Uni ted Kingdom far the purposes of that tax). - 


Clearance under Section 464 of the Income and Corporation Taxes Act 
1970 (which relates to cancellation, of tax advantages from certain 
transactions in securities) has been given by the United Kinj^om Beard 
or Inland Revenue in relation tothe issue and redemption of Participating - - 
Shares. 

The Directors have been advised by leading counsel that the p-ovisiotffi 
of Section 478 of the Income and Corporation Taxes Act 1970, which 
may, in certain circumstances, render individuals ordinarily resident in 
the United Kingdom liable to tax, are unlikely to be applied in respect or 
investments in the Fund. 

FUTURE SUBSCRIPTIONS FQR PARTICIPATING SHARES - = 
Participating Shares wifi be available for subscript ion on the first business- 
day after each Valuation Day. Applications received by the Manager at ■ 
7 Library Place, Sl Helier, Jersey, Chaimd Islands by noon on any * 
Valuation Day will be satisfied at prices based on. the net asSet value of 
the Fund on that Valuation Day. t . 

Valuation Days will normally be the first Thursday in each month (or, if* 
that is not a business day, the next following business day). 

The minimum amount to be invested will .be £1‘,000, the right’being 
reserved to rqecr any application or to accept it in part only. . “ :i - ; 

The Manager wifi be entitled to satisfy applications for .the issue^of 
Participating Shares by purchasing and reselling Participating Shares m 
respect of which a request for redemption has beat received. 

REDEMPTION OF PARTICIPATING SHARES 
Shareholders wishing to redeem their holdings of Participating Shares in 
whole or in part should send their Share Certificates to the Manager, 
with the request for redemption, on the back duly completed. Provided 
that notice of redemption is received by noon on any Valuation. Day, the 
shares will be redeemed on the following business day, and a cheque in 
sterling for the amount payable on, redemption wiUbe despatched within 
fourteen davs thereafter. The Fund will not be obliged to satisfy a request 
for redemption if the holder would thereafter have a balance of less than 
100 Participating Shares. 

SUBSCRIPTION AND REDEMPTION PRICES 
Future subscription prices of Participating Shares will be based on the 
net asset value of the Fund. This will be calculated on an “offer" or 
**bid"basisfas explained under*‘Net Asset Value Per Participating Share’ 
below) dependent on whether, on therelevant Valuation Day, the number 
of Participating Shares to be issued equals or exceeds the number to be 
redeemed, or the number to be redeemed exceeds the number to be 
issued. The amount payabfeon subscription for each Participating Stare 
will comprise the net asset value per share and any fiscal charts arising 
from the issue of the share and the documents of title, lo which will be , 
added a preliminary management charge of up to 2* per cent to be 
received by the Fund on behalf of the Manager, the total being rounded 
up to the nearest penny. 

The redemption price of a Participating Share will be calculated by 
ascertaining the net asset value per share in the same way as for the. 
calculation of the subscription price and rounding down to the nearest 
penny any fraction ofa penny in the resulting sum. 

The subscription and redemption of Participating Shares may be sus¬ 
pended if, for any reason, the Directors are unable to determine the value 
or the Fund’s investments or if it is not reasonably practicable for invest¬ 
ments to be sold. 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The Annual General Meeting will be held in Jersey in January, Febnwiy 
or March, in 1981 and subsequent years, at least 21 days’ notice being 
given in writing to shareholders. 

INFORMATION FOR SHAREHOLDERS 

Shareholders will be sent audited annual accounts (which will be prepared 
as at the last Valuation Day in November in 1980 and each subsequent 
year) and unaudited half yearly accounts. 

The issue and redemption prices of Participating Shares calculated as at 
each Valuation Day will be published in the Financial Times. These may 
differ from the prices quoted on The Slock Exchange, which will abso be 
published in the Financial Times. 


further information 

ACCOUNTANTS’REPORT 

The foUrming is a copy of i report received by the Directors from tbe Auditors oTthe 
?uad:— Jersey, Channel Islands. 15ih November, 197V. 

SO.ErTED^tARKETTRUST LIMITED. 

StSierpMailei Tnnr Limited fthe "Fund"! incorporated on 16th October. 1979 
and his not yet traded. No accounts of the Fond have been made up and no dividends 
have been paid. Yow lUlhfMI* 

COOPERS A LYBRAXD. 

Chanertd Aceomumtu 

SHARE CAPITAL 

Tlie Fund was incorporated niiit limited liability on I6ib October. 1979 under the 

piO'.r.votvv.ot iheCnm.pani«ti*r»c>t l.a»«. liWtl t.» IVfrK ailh jin aw horned Stare capital 
•>r £ I no. IDO divided into IOO Founders’ hluito. of £ l each and 10.000.OOO Unclassified 
Slum unpeoch. available U«r A-oc cahcras Participant!*: Shares or as NtthnnaapawiS 
Rcdemuble Second Preference Shares r-Soxvnd Prelerence bhares , ’|. 

1 he Founders’ Stares mere created hera'r^. under Jci-e) taw. Ihe ParttcrpatmeShares 
mu.i have i preierence over another cbm of capital in order to be redeemable. Nine 
F.tinders’ Shares nf 11 each mere tafcen up lor cash at par by ihe subscribers of the 
Memorandum of Awacbnon ol 1 ihe Fund as nominees Tor S. G. Warburg £ Co. Ltd- 
which on lith October, 1979 subscribed in cash at p«r for Ihe renuinins 91 Founden’ 

Mi j res of £ I each. ... _ .. . . . _ . 

Onlv Participating Shares carry rhe njh: To dividend'. In a miRdins-up they carry a 

prelercnrial rmhl I" rcpjj ,nent of ihe an-.onm paid up on them in priority many payment 
in respect of shares of any other claw*, and the further right lo hase distributed nmonj: 

[heir holder 1 all ^’irplus assets available tor dislribui-im lo shareholder., after repayment 
on tie amounts paid up on the Foiuidci s Shares and :Iie Second Preference Shales. 

Second Preierence Shares rank in a umdiPK-up lor jhe icpasmcm of the amount paid ■ 
up sin them after repayment, of the amount paid up on the Panidjuiins Shares, but 
before an> repayment on any oitier clas> of shares. Second Preference Shares -ill be 
Issued for ea-di at par io the Waitascr on lhe hasr. s>r one Second Preference Shore lor 
each Porricipaling Shane redeemed. lhereb> eo-oum; that fnnds are auiloMc to redeem 
the Ip paid Up on each Punicipatmc.Share. Tlie balance of moneys payable on redemp¬ 
tion of Pari Lapa tin; Shares .ill be paid out of share premium accoum or out of profits, 
including capilal surpluses. Second Preference Shares are redeemable at par at tbe 
option of tlie Fund, or may be cores erred into Rutiupiiie: Shares on payment of the 
premium applicable loihe Participatins fiharesinlp which lIvey are converted. 

All shares ranter the rijhl to attend General Meetings. On a poll, holders of Porwstpaliiis 
Sturts and founders’ Shares arc emitted to one 'Ole per share; a holder, of Second 
Preierence Shares is entitled to one vote in rspec; of his itoldrttg of Second Pref er e n ce 

The Fond may increase Sts authorised share capita! with Tbe sanction of a Special 
Resolution. 

Anv Part restating Sham or Second Pre ference Shares not previously redeemed mD be 
redeemed on 31st October, 2059. 

NET ASSET VALUE PER PARTICIPATING -SHARE 

As explained above under‘’SutMcriplron and Redemption Prices." ihe net amet Value per 
Par iku pa ling Mure U calculated on an offer h.iuv ulicu line number uf Pari icijjj ling 
Sham fit be issued equal' nr exceed' ihe number So he rcJccnted. and on d htd buso 
uhen ihe number to be redeemed ctcccdt the nwnsher lo be tv.nnf. When the offer basis 
» used, the assets of the Fund will be sained as fftltey were being acquired on tlie . 
Aalualton Day and an addiluin will be made to rrHecI tire fiscal charges and purchase 
costs which wi'uld be incurred «n so acqmriiiiilhc.is'aiKiifilic Fund. When the hid bnvrc 
is used, the uwete ofihe hind >mII he sained as ii ihe> were being realised on the Valua¬ 
tion Day and a deduction will be made to rileci tlie iIkjI charges and realisation ere.is . 
which would he incurred iii nt realism- die a-..;!-.of tlie I mid. In both caar-1here will be 
■Jcduclcd i Ire liabilities of I he Fund and ;lir jnuwni-. paid npoujlic I tsnndm" Shares ood 
Socuird-' Prderencc Shares, and ihe resulting -bm wifi be divided by (he number tHT'.p 
Particjpafiu^Sbaresni rssue-todctCTrBitic LhcnclosKf'gluepcfi'jrtiapaliofiShat?. ! ' 

ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION ' ‘f f; 

The Articles of Assocritiort ofihe Fund contain, hmr afur. prov-Won* to ihe fofk*4ns -• 
etfeci:— . . , 

(1) The rights alUcbed to an' class oTshures (unlco uihcnvM pnrvTded by thdr 
terms of issue) may bemned with tbe cotweni in whirs uf ibe holders of three- - 
fourttK of the niotd stares of that cloSi. at nilh Die sanction of a itsoJuf um 
posted at a separate General Meetuis ol the boiden of the shores of llnucfattf 
by a majority of three-fourth; of tbe trues cast at -oich medirtg. 

(2) The rig his ailochcd la r be PariicipairaB Stares stall beckoned to be WrrieiJ by 
any varhtrionofthenzbuaitachcd io stares of any other dbo or by tbe sue 
of any stares other titan as Founden' Stares. Participating Starts or Second 
Preference Stares. 

(J) Subicst lo (2)atxnc,1hc rights conferred upon (he holders of Ibc stares of any 
elos> taued with preferred or other special rights shall not, unless otherwise 
expressly provided by the terms of issue uf stares nfUut doss, be deemed to be 
sorted by the crealion or Issue of further shires rttnkincpur/rwaiiiberewnh. . 

(4) Any Director may act in a professional opacity for the Fond toUtrr than as 
Auditor) and stall be emitted in re mu aeration for such professional services. 

A Director may also hold any other office or place of profit under ihe Fund or 
tinder any other cotMpjity fit u hicH the Food nny be interested. 

(5j A Director may contract ujilt the Fund, and no con tract or arrangement made 
by the Fund in which any Director is in any way interested itaafi beiiabte lir - 
bc avoided. 


(6) A ISrectorinisrootvoteiitnapeBtorany.coiiftartorirnu^OTWtta^d^b* 

. Kuitrated,normay he be cwmied tea quorum, except in certain special ca». 

(7) be or beo omca n offtocr or crroOTFs^oTOT^ 
company to whfcb tte ftmd vaty be 'n<«rorticd^(<rolm o^crw« 

DO Director dball be accomKable for any raTKmemxro « otner benthts 

received by him therefor. .. . 1... ■ _r_ 

|Q A rmjoriiy of Direcrortt nay not be .resident ai Jnw. Tta quororo RK a 
mtwiitE of tbeDhcewni a ihi«.but Dnom 

meeting of the Director* nmm be-ltsc than the nnraberricqtmrd tea qu orum. 

(9) A busfmss day is defined as a try day aormaljytitai red as suefl In Jersey od whtab 
The Stock Esehangoaeipenfor tahtana in'London. 

(IQ) The Directors may mala? oBcrs for btmted pmods oSSbSk 

fired price, so long as the subscription pnc*. olcnteled on in ofTcr tos 

' lmmedBldypiTOrJaal^liiimUdoes.n« Wtonmrethmi2^p^aentfoBm 

thefiredpriere Ati* doHnteaded lor use tbte pioww wbde PanrdpatinB Stares, 

ADtaawde«F^«iwta>iitart l q^Miattev»^ there are no provisions rapiiriiis 
Dira^core to retire at any sped SodttBA 

BORROWINGS .'’ r v •. J ' '• , . . • . 

The Anides of Aaoeiatfeif arffhe Fund require 
bo the Fu«f in General Moaiofelo restrsi any 

sidiario. if any. so that total Morrowngs F^id tSS 

cxixed three tones thcstgnqatcSf the capital and consolidated nmerws ofihe Fund and 

Sawen^^roed'handR.'the Fund taioot atthedam 

orereawd but nnnStred. any metmia.chargeswother bmrowt tqi o r rngnMiro m 


At theda'tc of this Pto st tect a s thb issued shore capitalof Mbratry Scajfilics Lid- e 
folly paid shares of 25p each aotd uOTjbOO stares of -5p each, 5p p 

general' 

Tbe Fund cun mien ced .botincss on ISth Ortaber, 1979. It has not ataWWicd a pitG 

’Siued a Prospcctns dated 22nd Octobe; 1979, offering uj 
? » t lAmiLm rindmive of the nrclimnurv martoRcn 


on 13rd Ociot*r,T979. the Directors aftbe Fnoddercrnuiseuilia t a poouc one 
tgroSLfte-ShStt and italr Ifaing op The Slock Esctangrra houM b e anangod at „ 
npoommtty. All persota U> whoa thcgrtgtnal Project lcv was sent . 

sent notice of the chanced posirion andof ihe proposed n»uc of tins Prttapectus. , 

wmej' . 


[MRS ON INVESTMENTS ' 

Intend Retrermc or trould tpialdyfor approval iTit M n, “ !d 

MATERIAL CONTRACTS _ ■ ' . 

The foHowing contracts havebeen entered Into since Incorporation or the. Fund otherwise 

1 latter roa natter and remslrar of Ita Fund for flwycare, arol the^erurita; 
and on til tormina ted by one yew's notieoondthre ^ fn Mnsutaarttfote 
preliminary manasement charges, and monthly foes ** speafied above under 

(2) betvfcen the Manage r.tto Ti rvcMmciit Advfaer and 

tbe Fund. appoJntingthe In v es tm ent Adviser investmentadvteatache Manager 
In relation tothe affairs ortho. Fund for fivcycarS, and thereafter unkm and 
uutii lennmated byoneyear’s noticeonetuiersMe. 

INFORMATION ON DIRECTORS ’ _ . 

Mr. D. L M. Satan is a Director of.S- O^Wtrtnrrg ,* CoJW^t^F^wUd. 
Mr. E. K. den Rakfccr is Chairman ofthe Executive Board tjntaoonate-Nederianden N.v. 
Mr. R. O. Bcrmys is a Director of WartMHglBrestiiiratMBWpiJMt Lrmued, Warburg 

IrrvcsmtcntMjnagemcmJcracy lomne dand S.G.Warbtirg nimJar iiT 

Mr.G, K.du Ma aChuKtuI Accountantand wasformeriy the Financial Director ot 

MrlEULJame^a parlnwofMouranldu Ftai A J r m tc.So ’ 

which firm will bcreeeivittga Tee for their some**. He a a Director d WarUorg imtsx- 

ment Ma n ag em enttasey Umitrd. _ 

. Mr. J.S-Levy ta a DpeetororA.G.Bttta Incorporated.^ . - 

M r. W. K. Renter isPrealdentofUnioii^nvtartmcirt^iei^&etaftnt^^w^marogK 
a leading group of mutual rmufeirt Germany. He buboCbahman of the Board ot ro? 

Gamut Investment Fund Asrodatkm.. _ -■ ... . '- 

Mr. A- R. W. Southerns U Deputy Ctainnaii of Wi rbiTO In ytmc nt Man^guctt 
Limited. Chainnan of Warburg Investment Management terse/ Lnntfea,and a director. 

Mrt S?Vanro^f ^a^Drrecicnr Gfa cntl Adjoi nt of Ban quo dc Paris et dcs Pays-Bas SLA. 

MrtajfwSS'teaTTirertSr oTWartu^irratmeiit Manancnwrtfat CTta tional^gwL 
Except for Mr. R. O. Bcnuiys. aD the above Director* are also Directors of Common 
Market Trust Limited and Transatlantic I ^ct ThtaLtoita, ^ I^R.OtoTwyi. 
Mn.G. K. du Pre and Mr. R. R. ienne are Directors oTS. G. Warburg, JtCa-Dcreeyj LW. 
The only interests oTtta. Directorsinf dm Fundand ofthorfomflta 'nitasta^ofgp, 
each of Mercury Socmitin Ud.dfteulranatc ^mectmp^oriG^WBrtaffg&Co. 
Lid., S. G. Warburg * Co. (Jersey) Ltd- the Manager and the Investment Adviser) are 

asfoOosw:— BSwqfcW ' Non beneficial 

full?paid 5ppaid -oprion* - Juttppald 


Mr.R-O. Rent ays 
Mr. R. R. Jeunc 
Mr. A-R-W-Smitbos 


— 1^71,*3 


£i.QC^0 topro 

for°£9J)00 preliminary, expenses: and fi.tWO.OOO tt'oAitig capiUl. Tbe prrj'nv' ■* 
gxwemeTare MvabSt by ttaFurki aruf wid be amonncd over five y ears from the Jai 
.-. ^S^uian w the fSnd.The Mpcnsrt ofthe iuacvTlbe nntfiul Prorp^te- eroro J 
',tik£9^90.and of this Pwrtpeeo* estimated at EfiO.DODiaite both payable by the Rifons - 

. . •.- * v ?^j?t[^2^52?^mana*ement or d e fe rr e d stares have beep issue d, a n d Utc Fi. - * 
■!»*' not tentd-amr does hot propose to issue any share or taut capita): 

(u) no cotntntafonSi discoiintv brokoajw or _other sp^al^iertmt haveJ 
. .: , w gran ted by the Fund in. coimcctuxi with the asoe or sale ot any sapiialcd 

Cii)^^nustareSoTithe Fundare under optionoracRed conditionally or uncondii 

- i ' (wj'noataMmiteuhOT^^ar' fs payable in rash, shares or debenlnrcs as pun: 

s» macicy fw 1 cDodBillz - ■ 

- ’ • MimammmtorbaiefittasbtMpiidorRrvmteanypnfflmter: - • 

. - tri) there Ire no. contracts of s ignific an ce in jriauon to the Fund m which 
Director has or has bad a material interest: ami . ' _ 

(vJD noassns have been acquired ordriposed of by or teased to the Fund, «w 
• •••-. ■proposed to be acquoed or dwpoyJof by or teased to rite Ftutd ui wbieh 
' "'Direcwr ins or has had a materia I interest.' . . , 

No liiigarioa occtaim ore pending of .thre aten e d agamst tta Fund. The Fund ha 

Tta^Fundhas been promnied by S. G. W'arbure Jt Co. LttLjthe Manager and 

- Investment Adviser. Thc lnvewmcm Advver wifi receive (under contnuajl) afc 
renttmeninon From the Manager for ns servidcs as investment adtnscr. S. G. Warbu. 

: Co Ltd. will revive a fee front ifm-Minageffor ils warvitw m connecuon wtn the ■ 
made bv ibte-Prospretusand wiB receive normal commrssoos wfaett tt acts as age> 
coriuect'ion vrith rbc Durchase a nd sale orsocuriucs by the Fund, and derive otlici hna. 
benefits from acting as banker to foe Fund and.fr om tta purchase and sate of wm- 
' from and tothe Fund in the ordinary course oTbusiness. S. G. Warburg «to. Ue 

Lid. wlllsimiJariy derive benefits from actiugas banker to the Fund. _ 

Tbe Manager wilt receive (under contract (I) above) preliminary nuoagemeni cte 
and a monthly fee. It may profit JVom buying and retting or redeeminj Particip. 

ThtaOTmnerauonorUieM«nageriiaytK»t be increased without a resohiliou ofihe I 
• JnMteliflC.'7* • . i* . " ’ . - . . . • . — 

Coopers St Lybrahd have tfven; and Ttavfc not wuhdrewn, thdr written consent«« 
issue ofttns Prospcctus.wifotbelnclusidfl therein ofacopyofthcar report m the torn 
contesiinwhicbiiappears.. ... ___ ... -_, 

- • L-cadtutumunsel ha*.given atuj not.twfodra»n-bis wnttea consent to the issue.at 
? Prospectus wiih tUcinduvon therein of the reference-to his adv-uz mconnreuan wiU 

' app&arion of Sectioo 4"^ df.ihe Income and. CorpontBOn Taxes Act 1970 In tbe: 

and cmrtesl in which itappotf** • • _. _ rr- __ „ - • 

. TbcprOviuons ofSectioos.5l>m»d51 of tbe Companies ActlMg of Great Brrtam 

as applicable having regard ioSccuoo479 orthat Acu stall apply to tta issue. 

The consent of the. Finance and Economics Commiiiee of foe biates or Jersey bos 
obtained to the issue of 10.000.000 Partiripatiirg Stares. The Advirory and Fm 
Com nut tee of the States or Guernsey has consented to the raising m .Guernsey oft 
£300X00 by the issue of RtrtfdpaihqrStares. It must be distinctly■ understood, ih 
siving there consenis noHier ofthe Commit lees takes any respansibfitty for che hna 
• ' soundness of any-schemes or for ihe correctness of any statements made or opt', 
expressed with rested to them. The consent of the Rrunce and Economies Comn 
ofthe States of Jency caniams conditions that foe Fund will appoint a, custudir 
. hold foe assets ofihe Fund if so required and that there sbaD beoo change in tbe app 
mentor the mmngir and registrar .or ofthe irnesuneut adviser Without the prior cor 

ofihe Commercial Rehuiora Officer. . • . „_. . — ■ . 

The documents attached lo the copy or this Prospectus delivered to the Kegntre 
Companies ui England for registration were foe above-mentioned written consents 

copies of the materia)opntracts referred loaboyc^ * i. ■ ■■ . ■ . _ . 

Cbpics ofihe foUrnririC documents may be inspected at fhc offices oT Mourarit du F> 

, Jeune, 16 HiU SIreeu Sl Helier. Jersey. Channel Islands, and Lovefi. White A h- 
■ 21 HoJbom Viaduct, fcondon.'ECI A 2DY during normal busfattss-houn gpjuy wee 
(Silurdns caaptcd) until 3rd DcoHntar,T979;— 

< I), tta Memorandum and ArtktesbfAssocialion ofthe^^Ftmd: \ 

«2) tta original prospcctntofvhcJrcmd dated 22nd October, 1979; 

,(3l the materia) con uncxsrefecred to above; i 
{♦) theAcconntiatS Report; • • • 

(5) ihcabow^inehtKnxxiwiiiten consents; and 

(6) a compilation^offoe Ctmqnntes (Jersey) Lawvltiul to 190S. 

' I fithNovembeiv.1979. 


HOW TO APPLY FOR PARTICIPATING SHARES 
Jn order for an application, to be acceptable the applicant should ensure 
that an application form, accompanied by a stcrlln g cheque jn favour of 
Selected Marixt Trust limited for the full amount payable on apphca-■ 
tion, drawn on a bank in the United Kingdom or Jersey, a received by 
Barclays Bank Limited either at New Issues Department, 2 London Wall 
Buddings. London. EC2P-2BU or at P.O. Box *, 13 Libnuy Place, 
St. Hefter, Jersey, Channel Islands not later .than 10 -OO ajn. on Thursday 
22nd November, 1979. . ' ' ... . 

Applications will be dealt with in order of lecetpt bm the ngntis leseryea 

to reject any application or to accept any application in part only, and ' 
acceptance is conditional on the Council of Tlie Stock Exchange 


admitting to the Official List error before. 13th December, 1979 
Farticrpating Shares to be issued by the Fund pursuant to ihisProspec 
. Moneys paitfin respect of applications win be returned if thar condi: 
ir not fulfilled bYthat date and m the meantime will be retained 
Barclays Bank Limited in a separate accoont No receipt will be iss 
for tbe payment on - application. If any application is not accepted c 
accepted for fewer Participating Shares than the number applied for. 
■ application moneys or the balance thereof, as appropriate, will 
rearmed. Any'money which is returnable to any applicant will be 
- through the pest at bis risk by a cheque drawn on a London bonk wi 
seVen. days of the dosing or the subscription lists. Share Certificates 
be despatched within fourteen days after alio tment. 


Tbe Subsctipthm Ifcts w31 opea at VkOO aau. oa 22nd November, 1979 and wfll dose on the sane day assoan after 10.00 a.m. 

, as tbe Fnsd may decide.' 

SELECTED MARKET TRUST UMITED . 

. CtbeFiauT) 

(A company limited by shares tori incorporated in Jersey, under the Companies (Jersey) Laws, 1861 to 1968 ) 

S. G. WARBURG & CO. LTD. 

on behalf of the Fond .... 

Offers for Subscription ap to 2300,000 Par tia pa t i ng Redemahle Preference Shares of lp each 
at £10 per Store (meterra ofa prdimfeary n t a n age m oit dmge payable to the Manager, 

Warburg Investment Management Jersey Limited, of 25p per Share) payable at foil on applkatloo. 

: APPLICATION FORM ... 


To: SELECTED MARKET TRUST LIMITED 

rirAtvScarim muat kc Joe ankfeka■ 
ol 100 States 


Number or Shares for which 
appOdUion is made -fc 


Amount p 
' "PI 


sinfull on 
bn 


I/We apply for the staled number -k ° r Participsilum Rwkenuible Preference Shares of Jp each ofihe Fund, and J/wo.ngm to accept the . 
or any smaller number of Share* io resjtectol which fob awlkation may be accepted 19ml tta terms, of your J>roqMeiDS dated I fob 
November. 1979 and subject to tta Memorandum utd Artfctes of AsrecmMm of fouFund: 

IfWc hereby request, yon to eater my/our names in the Register pTM embers in respect ofthe naoiberorHiareaJV^tvhJcb th» ajnrifcation 
a aaxpted md mnhonre you to send fon Share Gertlfiiamc, t o geitat with a. cheque for any moneysreturnable, fay post bftmy/nna ride. •_ 

■fl/We declare (tat fam/vre are not resident in Jersey for tax purposes.. . 

DBtt . UW ..:. , WjmTCASi~iOFCi^fRi^R^roiC~fH^si(2NATOnY 

SHOULD STATEHlSREPRESEXT.fll VE CAPACITY). ’ 


KUHtJ 

Cmpntf 


Addmcfta fall) 



SHOULD STATE HIS REPRESENT^TtyECAPACITY).- 


FuretameCs) (ia full) 


Surname and dodmutim 

Mbs, Ms. or Title) 

Address (m full) 


1 (In foe can of Mat. Applications further apptaams mnstugn bdow) 


1 2. FortmmdfL ..-... ---— --— • —r—;- Signature 5. Amount returned 

Bunam .. . . .. . Address t in full) .......-—.^-___ _ 

Mr^Mrs*Mhs,Ms.arTi dr ^ ... , ' —— ■ .. . ; ----j.___ £ 

'l • lAwwnriiO---....- J' ■ ■ ■■ — . — . -- Signature — ■ ■■■ ■' — -— 

■ fatiidJ) . .. .. - • fi. Cheque No. 

1 Sermnnc _______ Address (pi fidT).— -;-•-._ 

| AfisAfw^ftn^iVffcerrate.. . ■ . -— ----i—.!_'_i.__ ’ 

-— -—.—- --- - —:-- signature 

Surname - - '■ ~ (te —--:-i-_ 1 . OatificateNT - 

. ■ ~ --—---J.-—-- ---- '__ 

I A tvt^Miwwm iwilra TiiulW ifewdlliiirittolltoiBdJltalunBrHa'taBniwdlf. _ 

I TblaJBmT*tae«^dedstaiiHta^ftK^ent^idMwfaf»woItatei^MariWLTntaLiBited. rorfoeMimotalnaj^eon 

* >mi>lic«ii««».toB«reteyvB»*k Ltesital siriicr attvow I*Siw»D««rfMi4 - London Wall BuUdineK,Lootloo,EC2?2BUori«tT.0.8<«S, IJUbniry 

1 Place. Sc Hsfier. Jemy, Cbanbcl taaado. . V ; 

^ -tD««eIflawlkaiyfc' 7V - ' " 

CouitcoC t)ut P i qm ectiis,iKOTWiirittiagAtoBtaksiitenR»,tiU»y I><t>Mlfo»d&taa:— Bank Liaritcd, P.O: Box 8. 13 Library Pfaec, v St. Hrficr, Jereey. C 

si tk W'MtiwT * Col PbSeJa^HcS^^racj. Ornwri Idands. James Cbpdfe Co:, WktaMStot House, ifiS OW BroadSbett, Lenfea, EC2N1B0. 

• '.Bndn tank limbed, New tarns Departures*, 2;Lriite “Wifi BtiUags^.Lsmla^' Antatlaujdimildta fora minimuwof JWTPttrtkipatine-Shares, be made te acm 
EC2P2BD. • with foe mtnitaiotH sfesn?, and be wceivwl fey iMtajsn. W n'’2ndNoTCmb»r. 1971, 


FOR OFFICE 
USE ONLY 

J. Application No. 


2. No. ofstarcs 
accepted 


3. Amount received 
onopplkMiai 


4. Amount parable 
on shares 
accepted 


5. Amount returned 


3.Foreaamdjs)^^. __ 

■ ( afuB) 

Smmne _-_ 


Signature 


AMms 


6. QwqueNo. 


7. Certificate No. 


■ .-Iivmrt.1 iUH vwjnvuu nJUIAl, UHinn, A»V- 

i jjgj* tw a 1 WPdrtfcwtew Stares. be made h acent 

rrtth tta astrucuora sAoTU, and be recertod by JU.00 un. wA2od iSvrembttr, 1S73, 

















.iritain wouM be with a loss of at least 2500 jobs 

(Farmers tofiaht ‘catastrophic; 




■ Hugh Clayton 
British farmers and. beet pro- 
ssors are no oppose cuts in 
Sar prothictJOn proposed by- 
f. EEC Commission. The 
itirii Sugar Corporation,’ 
dch processes all beet grown' 
Britain, said that the i m pact 
nrid be w catastrophic **. 

H the proposed cuts were 
:epted by SEC form minis - 
's, eight of tile 17. sagarheet 
dories in Britain would have 
dose, at a cost of at least 
®0 jobs. The Cacanigaoc 

nts sugar outpiu: to he Ion 
a31 member states to reduce 
^ intractable surplus. 

Officials in Brus sels have 
oposed sharper 1 cuts in 
itain titan elsewhere. They 
ve based their plans on out-. 
x in die past Sour years; 
dch include the low yields 
used by the exceptional 
reqghts of the mid-1970s. - 

The corporation is now*cam* 
sting a £150m programme of 
-(proving processing capacity 
yield 125 ntrBion tpjmes a£ 
lice sugar, while the Conans^ 
in wants to cut British, quota s.- 
936,000 tonnea. 

Mr Richard Butler, president 
riy * National Farmers 3 - Union, 
id: “ We befieye that ’ the. 
wimissm urVi proposals most .he 
sgistered.’ 1 ’. Mr Peter.Shearer, 
rector of the-arebJe dirishin 
the mum. said it. -would.try 
•' form an affiance -Huh farmers 
other countries threatened 
cfa sharp quota cuts. It was 
ifiaar for Britain .to be 
asQfeaed for Coumnanty. sur- 
uses whom it-met only ha3f of 
demand from < domestic, 
pply, be satd 
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Mr Richard Butler: “ Propo¬ 
sals must be resisted 

.At .the: same time,- a recent' 
survey .wams char British cam- 
paries’ exporting prodncts or 
■ reprices to Western Europe wsU 
have'Co improve delivery terms. 

■ Hie survey of 588 companies' 
m France. Germany, Greece, 
Italy, Spam and Switzerland, 
carried out by .die Council of 
British Chambers of Commerce 
.in.. Continental Europe, -found 
' thar the-factor cited most often 
as being responsible fat holding 
back ,to growth of safes of 
British goods or services was 
long, late or erratic deliveries. 

- Second in anporcacce were' 
suppliers’ prices, followed by 

- inadequate promotional support 
and back-up service. 

David Wood writes -..British Con¬ 
servative MPs in. the European 
Parliament win tins week inteo- 
. sify their campaign to block the 
Brussels , Conmjdssipn’s fifth 
company.law.directive. The dir¬ 
ective !, would, provide for two- 
tier boards on the West German 


tew orders and jobs 


' John Huxley 

Prospects for civil engineer-.’ 
g contractors continue 'to 
teriorate, according -to an in - 
stry workload survey pub- 
bed today. - The long-term' 
*nd is of shortening, order- 
oks. 

The overall picture is a de- 
-ning market u which clients’, 
e offering smaller contracts. 

: a result ' employment 
aspects are also expected- to 
jrsea, the Federation of Civil 
igineering Contractors . re- 
irts. * 

Smaller and larger, companies 
year to have been lpss 
f acted by the. decline. than, 
ose being squeezed - , in-, the ; 
iddJe. A third- of.-.companies 
aploying between: 5G0: and 
100 operatives replied that 
ey bad no avil engineering.' 
>ric. 

The federation says that be.' 
use of the timing or the sur- 
y fears over the Government 
bite Paper an public expend!- 
re may have . coloured 
spouses, in addition, some 


usiness appointments . . r . ^ 

'few managing director 
or Laporte Industries 


Mr K. J. Minton is now manag- 
director of laporte Industries 
oldtags). He is at’ -present 
orations director; 

Mr J. F. Power has joined. 

* board of British' Home 
ures. 

vlr R. C. Philips, managing 
ector oF W.' G.- Spice, has. 
sn appointed a director of 
inness Pear International. 

Mr David Marshall has. been 
pointed v group personnel 
■ector; ' Dr Raymond W. 
irmaxi, group technical dirge-' 

- ■; Mr Harry Hswkes, manag-. 
I director metal refining and 
riamation division;' and Mr 
>nneth Mathieson, managing, 
■ector grey iron calstLhgs 
tision, of Stavety Industries' 
dry and abrasives tfiriskm. 
-’Mr R. E. Thomas has been - 
pointed joint managing direc- 
■of SchoU (UK). 

Mr Frank Rigby, Mr Peter ■ 
cles and Mr Smart Kirk have 
ned the board of Bibby and 
ron Cartons. 

Mr Ronald Cartwright has. 
en appointed chairman of 
irtonair International. He sue- 
sds Mr George Godwin who' 
retiring. Mr Michael Walters, 
-o wfl] become -deputy chair- 


man ■■•and - Dr; Hans Cremer, 
manasng director of ’ rite 
group's German subsidiary,'will 
be joining the board - : ■ ' 

.. Mr. Terence.. J. Prince has 
become-, sales a ad marketing 
director of.StoneSeUl Vehicles. 

. Mr C.,P. Asian has been made, 
executive - managing d i r ec t or of 
-Francis Stunner (Holdings). He 
wiH.be leaving bis present position 
as air executive • director of. 
Barclays Merchant Bank. ! 

MrJ. A. BJoxcidge has become j 
an additional director of WHkfnson ! 
Match..’ 

■ Mr P. A.. Tett and-Mr-D. -ft*, j 
Roberts .have been made-directors i 
of Taylor PaOfsfer. 

■Mr Colin Beil, director of Essex 
County Newspapers,- has - been 
elected chairman of- the Audit 
■ Bureau of Circulations for the sect 
..two years. 

Mr f. . -C. • R- Downing is now 

• executive chairman of Beecbwaod 
Construction (Holdings). ••• He 
succeeds Mr M- C. Thomas who 

“remains an executive director. * 
Mr J. B. Cooper-Keeble and 
MrB.lt Seccoll have Joined the 
board of ElectroPower Gears. - 
Mr R. E. Alden, MlS.’ J. Ball, 
MrB, D. Fergus on. Mr WC.J. 
Matthews, and Mr R, S.. Temple 

• have been ‘ made- - directors of 
Browd Brothers. 

: Mr Roger D. Turner, chairman 
of Gifrbg ng .Dudley, has become a 
director-of Tbe Steetley Company. 


Bank of New South Wales 
announces that 
with effect from 
Monday, 19 November 1979 
its base rate for lending 
will be increased from 14% 
to 17% per annum 


pattern throughout the Nine 
.within five years. “ 

. At a mewing of the Parlia¬ 
ment’s legal committee in Brus¬ 
sels oo Wednesday, led.Tjy Mr 
Amedee Turner, QC, a patents 
-lawyer,. British Conservatives 
vnll argue forms of worker par¬ 
ticipation on such questions as 
large-scale redundancies, major 
Investment, and substantial 
change of business should be 
left _to member governments 
within die guidelines of a Com¬ 
mission directive. ...... 

Peter Norman writes: The-West 
German Federal Bank warned 
that a multi-currency . reserve 
system, has arising from central 

books diversifying their hold* 

mgs out of the dollar, would be 
extremely unstable:.and involve 
the risk of continuous currency 
crises and the ’ uncontrolled 
development of international 
liquidity. ; 

After a week in winch Iran 
was hindered &mn carrying out 
its- threat to liquidate its dollar 
reserves, the German central 
bank made clear in its latest 
monthly report that it would 
continue to resist a growing 
reserve role for the Deutsche 
mark. 

However it acknowledged that 
its efforts, have failed to prevent 
the mark from becoming-the 
world's second most important 
reserve cu r re ncy.. - ■ 

Derek Harris -writes.-: Mr Cecil 
■ Parkinson.Minister of Stateior. 
Trade; has intervened ' in a 
battle for the United Kingdom 
market in steel baths, in which 
the inroads of an Italian manu¬ 
facturer have already cost 400 
British jobs and are - said to 
- threaten up to 4,000 more. . 



Mr Cecil Parkinson: Inter¬ 
vention in bath dispute. 

Mr Parkinson is pressing the 
European Commission to inv¬ 
estigate complaints of market¬ 
ing abuse against the Italian 
company, Merloni Igienico 
Sanitari Spa. 

. The British Bath Manufac¬ 
turers Association (BBMAl 
claims chat Merloni has abused 
tas dominant market position in 
the UK, wfaeer it has around 30 
per cent of the steel bath sec¬ 
tor, by charging prices which 
“ do not reflect the true costs 
of production and which distort 
competition in the EEC*. 

The BBMA First took action 
against Merloni in 1977 by 
lodging .an anti-damping case 
with the EEC. 

The Commission turned down 
the BBMA’s claims but by late 
1977 one of the three steel bath- 
makers in the UK had been 
driven out of steel bath produc¬ 
tion, with the loss of 400 jobs. 


Plan to make 
councils 
re veal costs 
of services 

By .Parana fisdaJI 
Management Correspondent 

Plans to compel local auth¬ 
orities to disclose more finan¬ 
cial information are being 
-drawn up in conjunction with 
chambers of Commerce and 
other business organizations. 
As well as a dear financial 
statement showing total 
! resources the Government 
wants each local authority to 
detail unit costs of services, so 
ratepayers can make a compar- 
! ison with neighbouring dis- 
j tricts. 

A consultation paper outiin- 
f ing tile type of information 
required is being circulated to 
the 85 local chambers affi¬ 
liated to the Association of 
British Chambers of Com. 

! merce. 

Businessmen are being asked 
to submit specific examples of 
i the type of information which 
I they feel local authorities 
1 could provide. They are being 
asked to give their views on 
the manner in which informa¬ 
tion should be published. 

Many local authorities 
already provide detailed finan¬ 
cial’ information. However wide 
variations in content and 
layout make comparison diffi¬ 
cult and the Government wants 
to establish a more uniform 
approach. 

The new information is in¬ 
tended to enable ratepayers to 
see if costs of services, such as 
school meals, emptying dust- 
, bins or maintenance of council 
houses, are higher or hare 
risen faster than those in 
neighbouring districts. A unit 
cost approach is expected to 
act as an indicator of areas 
where performance might be 
improved. 


More spending urged to tackle 
construction skills shortage 


By John Huxley 

Increased investment in train¬ 
ing is needed if the shortage of 
skilled workers in the -construc¬ 
tion industry is to be overcome, 
the Manpower Services Commis¬ 
sion is to be told. 

Mr Leslie Kemp, chairman of 
the Construction Industry Train¬ 
ing Board <CITB). believes that 
the cost of such additional train¬ 
ing should not be borne solely 
by builders. In a review of the 
1973 Training Act, to be sub¬ 
mined to the commission, Mr 
Kemp will make it clear that 
all those who use construction 
skills—not just those employers 
within the scope of the CITB— 
should pay their fair share. 

Some form of cross-subsidy 
has won support from other 

sectors of the industry, partly 


because ‘'recent' research has 
shown that .builders lose much 
skilled manpower to other pri¬ 
vate industries and the public 
■sector. 

CUTB hopes the Government 
will examine ways of introduc¬ 
ing uniform central funding for 
the training of entrants. At 
present. Mr Kemp says, train¬ 
ing schemes arc funded hap¬ 
hazardly. from taxpayers, rate¬ 
payers and levy-payers. 

Shortages of skilled crafts¬ 
men continue w cause concern 
among builders, despite indica¬ 
tions that the recovery in out¬ 
put enjoyed over the past 18 
months is beginning to fall off. 

In a recent survey by the 
National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers, more than 
half of companies interviewed 
found it “ very difficult or vir¬ 


tually impossible ” to get 
enough bricklayers. About a 
third of employers experience 
similar problems in finding 
carpenters, plumbers, plasterers 

There is plenty of anecdotal, 
and some statistical, evidence 
to suggest that large numbers nf 
craftsmen left the industry 
during the recent, prolonged re¬ 
cession. Shortages have been 
aggravated by the growth in 
importance or the more skill- 
intensive areas of building, such 
as repair and maintenance. 

The exrent and reason of 
shortages, however, remain a 
mystery. In the past. Depart¬ 
ment of Employment figures 
have suggested that although 
employers have experienced 
difficulty in recruiting, there 
has been a sizable pool of un¬ 
employed craftsmen. 


Britons topping US tourist list 


By Edward Townsend 

British business and hnliday 
travellers, spurred on by low 
trans-Atlantic air fares and the 
strength of the pound, will 
overtake the Japanese next 
year as the largest national 
group to visit the United 

States. 

Several of the United King¬ 
dom's big tour operators are 
offering cheap package holi¬ 
days at prices comparable with 
the cost of a traditional Medi¬ 
terranean holiday, and the 
industry claims that the United 
States is now the biggest 

growth market. More than one 
million Brirons are expected to 
visit the country In 1980. 

Intasun, for' example, is 

offering a week at Miami 
Beach for about £230 during 

rhe high season next year and 
Speedbird holidays, a subsidi¬ 


ary of British Airways, can 
provide a week in New York 
for £253-£365 from July to 
September. 

Bur the American travel in¬ 
dustry will be urged today io 
intensify its own efforts to 
attract tourists. Mrs Margaret 
Hook, president of the Associa¬ 
tion of British Travel Agents, 
delivering rhe opening address 
at The association’s annual con¬ 
vention in Las Angeles, is to 
call far a revision of the United 
States Government's decision to 
play down the United States 
travel service abroad. 

She will tell delegates : “The 
so-called industrial nations of 
the world invariably treat 
tourism as a second-class citizen 
—as a Cinderella. But w’e have 
changed our time, since British 
incoming tourism now holds the 
proud position of being the 


number one invisible export 
earner, accounting for over SO 
per cent ot invisible exports.'' 

Sir Freddie Laker, who cham¬ 
pioned low air fares to the 
United States, will be one of the 
convention’s main speakers to¬ 
day and is certain to press his 
argument for dc-regulation of 
fares within Europe. 

The move is being greeted 
.with some suspicion by our holi¬ 
day tour companies. There ore 
fears that it would cause strains 
on many services and lead to a 
“ vasr array of fare multipli¬ 
city 

Mrs Hook's view is that low 
fares should still allow all com¬ 
panies involved in air travel to 
make a profit. Where package 
tour companies enter the mar¬ 
ket, she says, they should he 
granted equal opportunity t»* 
compete. 


. clients may have delayed letting 
new work until the implications 
. olf tbe paper had been studied. 

There is general gloom for 
the. future. . New. orders are 
expected to be XiTmted, and the 
repair and maintenance sector, 
for- some time buoyant and 
stable, is how expected to 
decline! 7'.. 

The federation says: ."Given 
the’ seriousness of the country’s 
general economic situation, 
some contractors may take cotp - 
fort from the statement in the 
White Paper that 'capital in- 
■ vestment ou water and sewerage 
services is .planned to continue 
at broadly the same level as in 
1979/80. .• ’ 

. However, the deciding,factor 
on._tbis_.and other, expenditure 
wiH be-jtfae hard- face-of ^ the- 
cash Emits set- bj\ Government 
and the reaction of local auth-. 
orities -to the level of rate sup¬ 
port, the federation says. 

Tim federation is to keep tip 

pressure on the Government to. 
.switch .resources from present 
spending to capital investment. 


BRITISH SUGAR 
ON TARGET IN W 

Growth in capacity sales and profits 



Salient Figures 

1979 

1973 

1977 

1976 

1975 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Turnover 

381,031 

304.223 

268,267 

206,924 

115,538 

Dividend per share 

7.70p 

5.30p 

4.75P 

2.325p 

; 2.ip 

Historical Cost Accounts 1 

Profit before tax 

32,408 

25,576 

20,468 

14.595 

7,923 

Dividend cover 

4.9 times 

5.4 times 

5.2 times. 

10.2 times 

6.1 times 

Capital employed 

189,563 

153,777 

133,529 

89,375 

70,349 

Current Cost Accounts 1 

Profit before tax 

17,115 

14,446 

13,416 

— 

— 

• Dividend cover 

2.6 times 

3.0 times 

3.4 times 

— 

— 

Capital employed 

361,4 40 

280,0 45 

246,414 





Preliminary figures and Statement by the 
Chairman, Sir Gerald ThorieyT.D - . . 
Results 

Despite many difficulties, the year’s main targets 
were achieved. Profits rose substantially whether 
on historic or currentcost terms; sales increased 
both in volume and'turnover and we were pleased 
to see Silver Spoon maintain brand leadership and • 
increase its market share. The ■expansion 
programme was.completed and we now have 
installed the capacity to produce 1,250,000 tonnes 
of sugar in an average campaign. In the last four 
years we have increased our capacity by one-third, 
doubled our sales and quadrupled our profits. 

To complete the expansion and modernisation 
programme, this year we a re investing £30 million 
on ancillary plant, bringing our total expenditure 
over five years to £150 million. .This programme 
started some years after our continental competitors 
but we have largely caught up and we now have the 
equipment — as well as the skill and acumen — to 
do the job as efficienttyas anyone. 

Quotas v v 

. The EEC-Gommon Agricultural Policy-presently 
allocates a maximum quota of 1,326,000 tonnes for 
sugar grown in Britain. All EEC sugar quotas are to 
be reviewed in the nettfew months. This will take 
place against a background where a world surplus 
is moving to deficit as consumption in the world 
overtakes production. The EEC is a substantial 
exporter of wh ite suga r to that world market. 


The present costs of supporting these exports a re 
another drain on the EEC budget despite a levy paid 
by growers and sugar manufacturers.This leads to 
demands that all the quotas of EEC countries should 
be reduced even though the burden of subsidies is 
diminishing because world prices are now increasing. 
The decisions of the EEC Council of Ministers on this 
issue should not be guided by go-stop expedients 
which may soon be regretted but by prudent. 
assessments of the Community's position and the 
world market 

This pressure to reduce the drain on the EEC 
budget is, however, irrelevant to British Sugar’s 
case. Your Company sells sugar only in the UK and 
consequently it has not added to the burden of 
subsidies on the EEC budget. Indeed it is making a 
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valuable contribution to the Brrtish balance of 
payments. 

Nevertheless our present quota may still be 
subject to particular attack in the EEC. We are 
campaigning vigorously against any reduction in th? 
country’s quota which would be against the interests 
not only of your Company but of British agriculture 
and the British consumer. We believe that our record 
and, above all, our competitive cost efficiency, entitle 
us to a quota commensurate with our production 
capacity. 

Costs 

Our practice of addressing the Annual Report to 
employees as well as to shareholders is being 
followed this year. Much misguided effort is directed 
to emphasising the differences between them. 

In reality the interests of both groups — in this 
Company as in others — can only be secured by 
concentration on a cost-structure which allows 
competitive prices, quality and good service. 

As a result of the expansion and modernisation 
programme to which shareholders are contributing 
their capital, and employees at all levels their efforts, 
we provide the highest service and quality of 
product at low prices. 

Dividend 

Growers have benefited from higher prices for 
their beet; employees by higher salaries and wages; 
and customers by the lowest prices for sugar in the 
EEC. As our capita! expenditure programme draws 
to an end we now feel able to recommend an 
increase in dividends to shareholders. 

The forty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
will be held at The Hyde Park Hotel, 

66 Knightsbridge. London SWi on 
Thursday, January 10,1980at 12 noon. 


CORPORATION LIMITED 


Bank of £tew Sontfa Wales, , 

29 ThreadneedleStreet, 
London, EC2R 8BA 

Incorporated in Australia with limited liability 


| The Annual Report will be published on December 15,1979. 
j ft you are n’ota shareholder or employee and would like a copy, 
J please sendthe coupon to: . - • 

J The Secretary, British Sugar Corporation limited, 

PO Box 26, Oundie Road, Peterborough, PE2 9QU. 


Address 
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Alex Park—accountant and ‘rebel at heart* 


Mr Alex Park, the man ■who 
once had the job of irapllement- 
ing the Ryder Report at British 
Leyland and .who is now 
director and vice president of 
ITT (UK) and finance director 
trf Standard Telephones and 
Cables, describes himself as “a 
rebel at heart **. This explains 
why, though he is a trained 
accountant, he is crusading to 
loosen some of the accountants* 
hold on British Industry. 

He sars char coo much of the 
vital information that manage¬ 
ment requires to make decisions 
is actually controlled by 
accountants. " This has arisen ”, 
he believes, “ simply because 
the more data became available, 
the more it was assumed that 
the accounts department was 
the place for it to be collected, 
stored and guarded. 

"Accountants are the number 
tumblers, but it is too often 
forgotten that die figures on 
tilings such as cash-flow and 
budgets are the result of line 
management decisions, not the 
other way round.” 

Moreover accountants rend, 
according to. Mr Park. to pre¬ 
sent everything in purely his¬ 
toric form. It takes immense 
management skill and exper¬ 
ience to understand the nature 
of future contingencies and to 
appreciate the importance of 

Is this the 
shape 
of things 
to come? 

This morning the directors of 
Condor Group, with their 
financial advisers, Rothschilds 
and W- GreemveU, take the 
final steps in the long-drawn 
out. process of obtaining a 
public listing for this successful 
private steel-framed buildings 
manufacturer. 

With the market falling hand 
over fist in recent weeks, going 
public has been an unnerving 
experience for the group. It 
has 'hl$o been'a'highly'unusual 
one £or its City advisers. For, 
in its reasons for going public, 
in its share structure and its 
management style, this is prob¬ 
ably one of tbe strangest 
applicants ever for a public 
listing. Its emergence into tbe 
limelight this week poses a 
question, not just for the City, 
but for industry in general: is 
this the shape of things to 
come? 

Condor is at present two 
thirds owned by its 2,000-odd 
employees. Collectively they 
hold a 22 per cent stake 
through the staff trust, which 
was set up eight years ago and 
on which die voting structure 
is deliberately weighted to fa w - 
our the worker trustees. 

Individually, employees as 
such own another 22 per cent 
of tbe shares, while directors 
and .their families control a 
Further 21 per cent. There are 
two outside shareholders. 

It is.to shares in this interest¬ 
ing example of employee par¬ 
ticipation that City institutions 
are this week being asked to 
subscribe. 

The disadvantages of demo¬ 
cracy have so far been con¬ 
spicuous by their absence. But 
this is not because Condor's 
coouniament to worker partici¬ 
pation stops short at anything 
more than encouraging owner¬ 
ship and the responsibilities 
that .that entails. 

True to the group’s style—the 
style of its joint founder and 
present chairman, Mr .Robin 
Cole — Conder’s subsidiaries 
have staff committees repre- 


the unpredictable. Management 
has to identify the options with 
regard to future action, pick out 
the possibilities and then plump 
for the most probable conse¬ 
quences. 

"And. then the important 
thing is to be prepared to 
change if events prove your 
assumptions wrong ”, he says. 

More and more companies, 
he believes, are working to cor-, 
porate plans which reflect the 
ill-effects of the control of in¬ 
formation by accountants in 
many areas of Industry. These 
plans tend, he says, to be ex¬ 
pressed mainly in figures and 
line management: can neither 
digest nor understand them 

adequately. 

u This keeps them firmly in 
the hands of the accountants, 
who dictate tbe extent to which 
the plan can be modified. It is 
mr firm conviction that no plan 
can be a useful management 
tool unless it is at least 87 per 
cent words and not more than 
20 per cent figures.” 

Mr Park knows what it is 
like to be on the receiving, end 
of indigestible plans, because 
he is also a trained engineer 
and as such has held several 
senior line management 
appointments. En bis view every 
plan should have three main 
components—the target that 
everyone agrees' to aim at, the 
budget, that allocates the re¬ 


sources necessary to achieve it, 
and the standards, that enable 
management to check on pro¬ 
gress at critical stages along 
the road. 

He likens a plan to a car 
journey: monitoring tbe speed 
of travel and Che fuel consump¬ 
tion and reading the map are 
equivalent to checking stan¬ 
dards. However, he criticizes 
those companies chat keep so 
rigidly to a plan that they re¬ 
fuse co change direction even 
when it becomes abundantly 
clear that they are on the 
wrong road. 

Most companies, he goes on 
to say, have masses of data on 
their competitors, but competi¬ 
tors rarely have a sudden effect 
on a company’s corporate 
strategy. Competitors ore, in 
fact, much more predictable 
than suppliers ; bat a company^ 
supply of materials and parts is 
a vita] ingredient in its suc¬ 
cess. 

Mr Park says that a high 
percentage of corporate plans 
foil because of a poor policy 
towards selecting, checking and 
monitoring suppliers. In fact, 
suppliers often go to the wall, 
thus upsetting the corporation’s 
plans, because it has ignored she 
limitations on them, and placed 
too heavy a demand on their 
performance. 

“This”, Mr Pat says, “un¬ 


derlines the absolute seed for 
a need interchange? of informa¬ 
tion and for a feed-in and 
feed-back from every sector of 
the company. As a plan is seen 

to be putting an intolerable 

stress on one part of the com¬ 
pany, there has 00 be a modi¬ 
fication.” Mr Park believes that 
finch a decision can only be 
made if timely and accurate in¬ 
formation is being shared by 
aH. ' 

He is convinced that plans 
would have more meaning and 
be more flexible if there were 
wider access to information 
vital to manag e m ent. He puts 
forward the thesis that there 
should be a central source of 
management information within 
a company, or group, without 
centralization of control 

“It is not at all a paradox”, 
he is quick to expfefo “At the 
moment information is collected 
and controlled by the -account 
lanes, converted into figures 
and disseminated to their own 
design or format: It may comply 
with the rules of the Companies 
Act, but it does not make it 
earner for line managers to 
make decisions. 

“ Now if you set ap a central 
management: information de¬ 
partment with the sole task of 
collecting .data from every page 
of the organization and making 
that data available to every 


department, then you have a 
■ situation where data is arranged 
jn a standard format for- every¬ 
one’s use and you decentralize 
of ifae date.**- •- 

Mr. Part’s thesis *s that andi. 
wdual departments should be 
relieved of the task of storing 
their own information. For 
example, it is not, he says, 
efficient to bare heed' counts 
Stored by personnel, inve n tory 

by the warehouse and produc¬ 
tion details by- the factories. 
Any one dep artment al, head 
then has great d i f ficu l ty Ssi por¬ 
ting an the relevant fans of fo 
formation together in forming 
:qt monitoring a ptoa-rpartico- 
larly if it involves comparing 
data, as styles of presentation 
and time Kales vary from one 
source to another. 

Mr Park behoves that it is 
easier to get at the information 
needed for decision-making if 
it is all channelled through the. 
same management information 
service. “Tins is infant'we are 
hoping to set op at -STDC”, be 
says. 

Sydney Paulden 

Mr Park vnU be addressing 
the Information Management 
Conference at -the Wembley 
Centre in February on this sub¬ 
ject The conference is organ¬ 
ized - by Clapp u PaUak 
Europe- 
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From the President of the In-' 
ternatianal Shipppig FederaSon, 
Ltd, - 

Sir, Iwas partioHarly interested 
in your choice of cases' for 
opening the new series of The 
Times Law Reports following 
your welcome * retard to the 
I' scene. The House of Lords, 
judgment . concerning the 
“ Nawzda ” is air important de¬ 
velopment likely to affect Ship¬ 
ping adversely in severed ways 
—end indeed to deter foreign 
ships from visiting United King* 
dom ports. 

First, their Lordships, ruled 
that, under the United Kingdom 
law as presently constituted, a 
trade union which, dasns to be 
fo dispute with an employer 
over pay and conditions is pro¬ 
tected in the courts by the im¬ 
munities specified; in the. 1974 

[Trade Union. Labour Relations 
Act, [-even where -tiw employees 
are nearer hr dispute whit ifae : 
employer, nor members: of- the 
trade union.' [ 1 , 

Inthe-^Na^rahi^.ca^evi- 
dence- wag' [accepted; that the 
crew; .'memh<&sr Were satisfied 


with their- (terms off. enmiojs 
meat, tftnch wexe hi accordance 
with tfibsfrgbneraHy -rect^aiaed 
io Hongkong. The - judgment 
- demonstrates that United King¬ 
dom law as it stands allows the 
direct interest of rite employees 
{and the esnbioyw-y no be over¬ 
ridden in the interests Of aft 
outside'parly which happens to 
be a trade union. This surely: 
does-sot make either for good 
sense or equity. . . 

Secondly, the actions of the; 

trade union- in.question, the 

' that; ur claiming to' represent 
the intaresjs- off seafarers world¬ 
wide/ it tvbs prepared to over¬ 
ride the interests of seafarers 

from Ho ngkong—-'where the ship 

was. negi^ered,. managed and 

maimed.-The **Naw»la ” deci¬ 
sion overturned a Court of 
Appeal rulfog-that had allowed 
an injuactipB .dgainsr a boycott 
of - - the"— Cam ijla^ M” ; in that 
cas^therlTF ks5e«> demonstrated 
its readiness override - the 
jnterracsr .Of tbe crew, even 
tho ugh -'feeg-yfeere members' of 
-an ITF afffifo&ed imroin. • 
Thirds the House- of Lords 


**■ Affle for engineers 



Why engineers earn 
less in industry 


Mr Robin Cole, t birder’s joint founder and present chairman : 
decision-sharing not simply a matter of high ideals. 


seating each interest group 
and the staff committees elect 
members to the company 
councils (on which the staff 
trustees are also represented). 

The staff committees (one 
representative per 25 workers) 
and the company councils (one 
representative per 50 workers) 
are empowered to discuss with 
their managers any matters 
involving terms of employment, 
working conditions and the 
future of the company- 

Now that could mean much 
or little, depending on who is 
involved. In Conder’s case it 
means that managers and 
employees together make 
decisions on, for example, how 
a given budget for capital 
expenditure should be used. 

This is not purely a matter 
of high ideals. As Mr Cole 
says, if the. employees them¬ 
selves choose the type of 
equipment that they want to do 
a job, then there is a fair 
chance that it will be the best 
equipment anyway—and even 
if it » not, they can be relied 
upon to make certain that it 
works. 

All this participation and con¬ 
sultation is quite powerfully re¬ 
inforced by a profit-sharing 
scheme, under which each sub¬ 
sidiary, having set aside 15 per 
cent of its earnings as a nominal 
return on capital, splits the rest 


fifty fifty between its parent 
and its employees. So, besides 
their wages (comfortably above 
the going rate, Mr Cole says; 
almost £5,000 a year on average, 
according to the last annual 
report), employees stand to get 
a share of profits and dividends 
on their shareholdings: Small 
wonder that the employee turn¬ 
over is very low indeed. 

Thanks to its high level of 
retentions, the group itself is 
in no need of money—in fact, 
the last balance sheet showed 
a high level of cash—and the 
decision to look for outride 
shareholders is really linked to 
the need to provide for the 
future of the company. 

Whether the consultation and 
cooperation which has charac¬ 
terized this group so fair can 
be maintained under the pres¬ 
sure of part ownership by share¬ 
holders who will almost cer¬ 
tainly be strongly interested in 
immediate returns remains to be 
seen. 

What is not open to doubt is 
the fact that all tins participa¬ 
tion and consultation has done 
the group no hahn at til so far. 
In a tough five years for the 
building business Conder’s 
profits have—.with one hiccup 
in 1977—risen from £975,000 to 
£1.76m pre-tax-: - 

Adrienne Gleeson 



Engineers who become civil 
servants tend to be paid more 
than if they enter private in¬ 
dustry -A study* being pub¬ 
lished by Incomes. Data Ser¬ 
vices ibis week shows that ax 
the top of the Civil Service- 
tree a chief scientific officer 
can expect to draw an annual - 
salary of £17,000 (January, 

At -this level he is afanost 
certainly -more of an adminis¬ 
trator than a technologist. Bnt 
even if the line is drawn at, 
say, senior principal scientific 
officer level (£14,250 ’"fo" 

£15,748), or principal scientific 
officer level . (£8,613 -to 

£11,343), senior public sector 
salaries tend to be well ahead 
of those paid for engineers in 
a comparable grade in private 
industry. 

Wirfnn private industry 
engineers’ salaries also lag well 
behind those of their coUea-- 
gues who specialize in areas 
such as finance, tax, personnel 
and marketing, though some 
attempt has recently been 
made to close the gap. Statis¬ 
tics issued by the Department 
of Employment earner this 
month show that engineers 
generally have gained higher 
percentage pay increases than 
their colleagues in most other 
fields, but, as the table indi¬ 
cates, they still have a long 
way to go to catch up. 

Yet engineers have long 
been identified as haring a 
crucial part to play in the de¬ 
velopment of the products and 
services which, it is hoped, will 
take Britain out of its indus¬ 
trial decline. Concern about 
the lamentable status and 
dearth of applicants in this 
area has been so great that in 
1977 Mr Eric Varley, then 
Secretary of State for Industry,' 
set up a committee of foquiiy 
headed by Sir Monty Fin ms- 
ton. Tbe resulting _ report 
which is due to go to Sir Keith 
Joseph shortly, is expected to 
confirm, chat industrialists still 
have problems in recruiting 
enough skilled engineers. 

One of the explanations for 
the poverty of rewards in in¬ 
dustry may be that companies 
tend to place the division be¬ 
tween engineer or scientist and 
manager at a much lower level 
than do, say, public sector 
organizations. In analysing a 
number of recent pay agree¬ 


ments, for example, ZDS found 
that the break point between' 
engineer and administrator at 
Ferranti, at April, 2979, fell in 
the £5,723 to £8,55$ bracket; 
and at Massey Ferguson.te foil 
in the £6,596 to £9^94 bracket. . 

One problem in inaSnog such 
- comparisons is that of identify¬ 
ing just wbea engineers or 
. sengnri-as stop working -in their 
field and become arinwustra- 
tors. However, the tendency 
for Goventmentowned bodies 
n> place the division fairly 
. Ugh UP on the pay pode .can. 
be dearly seen in the eieotne- 
ity .supply industry, because 
the mtefa front technologist, to 
manager fo vofaas a change in 
pay bargaining arrangements. 

According to the present 
agreement for the industry, 
the ixgfaest technical salary has 
a ceding of £12^20 (November 
1, 1979), which is considerably 
higher than that paid to most 
comparable engineers in pri¬ 
vate industry. 

The difference between, pub¬ 
lic mid p r i v at e sector is not 
nearly so marked at lower 

levels and particularly at the 
initial, recruiting stage, The 
.band for a fairly basic scienti¬ 
fic officer jta the Civile Servi ce 
scientific group, for instance, 
stands at £3,591 to' £5,486 

(January 1, 1980). The bend 
. for professional and technology 

officers is £5,551 to £5,542 

(August 1, 1979). . .. • 

In companies, IDS .found a 
, similar range for initial salary 
levels. At KI the starting 

ipade ’ for s ci e ntifi c, technical 
and engineering staff is £5,757 
(June, 1979); at Smith KEne 
and French the lowest grade 
ranges from £4,285 to £5,987 
(July, 1979), wfafle at Sterling 
Winmrap tbe range is from 
£3^208 to £5.320 (November, 
1378). 

While no direct comparison 
is available with other profes¬ 
sional disciplines (until Sir 
Monty’s findings are pub¬ 
lished) the impression' is that 
starting salaries for qualified 
engineers are still less than 
tempting hi- either the public 
or tbe private sector. 

Patricia Tisdail 

* Qualified Engineers’ and Sden. 

. rises’ Pay, Study 205; Incomes 
Data Services Ltd, 140 Greet 
Portland Streep London, Wl. 


From Mr_Ri S'addkeT'~ '• -.. ■ - 

( Sir, fir Fgmbgrjftfc Ietfor':{*lov-. 
ember!4). mrses -atone -se nsiti ve 
issues! Some _ye^rx-ago,tirose of 
os with, professional qualifica¬ 
tions became entitled to the 
designation ** Chartered 

Engineer” (again a two-word 
title, end . a strffy-sounding taie 
in.my: opinion), .io differentiate 
us from craftsmen, plumbers, 
members of AUEW (“Engt 
Deers out on strike again ”) and 
others who, however- worthy, 
bad really usurped the name. 
They should really be^nd more 
-entitled to it than nurses are 
entitled to rail themselves 
doctors or phyrioans. 

. Maybe another tide such, as 
“Tcgenisur” nail resolve tbe 
problem, and give engineers 
the, publicly acknowledged pro¬ 
fessional status which they 
have in other countries (with, 

I think, a beneficial effect on 
the economy), but hr will take a. 
very long tone, and meanwhile 
those whose profession it is to 
use words could do a lot to 
help. For instance it is quite 
scandalous that the concise 
OED defines “ engineer” as one 
who builds roads or similar 
public works, or is in charge of 
engines. At least it did so until 
mine recently, and I haven’t 
checked tbe Latest edition to see 
if it has mended its ways. It 
had, after all, heard of radios, 
aeroplanes, and countless other 
products of modern technology 
—who did it think devised 
them? 

1 More important, the.'media,, 
and particularly -the popular: 
pcesjk could do a lot to educate 


the public instead of pandering 
to its ignorance by referring to.. 
engineers ®s “ scientists ”, an ‘ 
appWiation which most of us ' 


'Heartily dislike .’because of its 
ywrtipgaesfc. A; scientist is One 
whose:.jpfa it Ss to extend our 
‘ knowledge _ of yipture (or of, 
society, if you include “social 
science"). Anyone whose work 
is concerned with artefacts 
requiring" some scientific know¬ 
ledge - and other appropriate 
training is oh engineer, even if 
he .might be a PhD/" 

The ignorance .of tbe lay 
public is well illustrated by a 
story I beard a few years ago 
of the Passport Office returning' 
a passport application form 
with the comment “you give 
youf profession as engineer, 
but you describe youfself as 
Dr Bloggff—kindly ggplarfq ’ ’• 
Yours faithfully, . ' 

R. HADEKEff*- ' ------•‘ v >’ 

4 Lalor Street, 

London SW6 SSR 
November 14. 

From Mrs. B. K Tarry 
Sir*. T am .the, granddaughter, 
daughter, raster, aant and god¬ 
mother of engineers. I do not 
thank.' the introduction of a 

French ward that few can pro¬ 
nounce properl y would do any¬ 
thing to enhance the standing 
of these hanfmoriring and in- ; 
tefiSgemt men.- It is ignorance 
arid snobbery (which seems to ¬ 
me to be virofre m this respect 
than it was 50 yetos ago) 
that - ca^Wes ..them . to ' be ~un-. 
dervakied in rfwi country. < 

• Thft tfirift-.'“pri^Bsisibriai; 
engineer ” would differentiate 
them from the skilled men that 
we. see worfeinff with their 
- BondBiV . • > .*'-— 

Yours febhfully,^'■>. 

MARY PARRY, . 

. 17 Otrifow Square, .. 

London SW7. 

NovemlbeB: 14, . • ." 


derision was contrary to i 
prfijciples of good fodusb 
; rriarions; which, are r 
; tkuiarly imporrant h* 

. .indoshy . as international 
- sbipping- ■ - .- 

>, that employment, .condhj 
should be deternsined 
accordance with tbe uor 
procednre (most freqber 
joint negotiation) oper« 
in the country in which 
employees are domiciled 
engaged: and ' .1 

that com2trons.fredy ggj- 
between employers and tT 
rotofoyees, or any prop, 
constituted ' unions reprt 
ting them, should - be 
speeted by third' parties 
Hoafiy, ir is particadarW 
that this situation should > 
vail, in the United Kingd 
This country bas. consider; 
international reject, espeti 
in - shipping, as a -Source 
rational and just law.- 
wonders, for bow long? 
Yours frithfiulfe, : : - 
FKBDERIC BOLTON, 
President, the I ntern ati onal 
Shipping Federation Ltd. 
-30/32 St Mary Axe, 

London EC3A SET. 

Giving small 
investors . 
more time ■'/ 

From Mr T. C. Micklem 
Sr, If the Government n 
. want to encourage small k 
tors by offers like the recen 
.issue, l suggest they a 
-more time..I am a xrv 
shareholder, and can act 
on professrooal advice 
only : with a consignatory 
lives in Scotland. -The' < 
reached me on Monday n 
fog and applications had i 
lodged by Friday mornm 
the-'same week. I cooside 
days the ^minimum reasor 

e x ph a ni s es involved in my^ 
and suppose that; there 
many Others in a similar 
don." 

Yours truly, 

TC MICKLEM, 

7 Hanvksweil Gardens, Oxfo 
Novmriw 14-. 

PO courtesy 

From Mr John Murphy, 

Sir, As. has happened to * 
readers. (November 13 am 
’ L too, neve -been hilled 
fictitious tdephone calls 
couple of-occassons, but I ■ 

It is only fair, to the Post C 
to say time my protests '. 
hassdled- quads? end cr r 
ously mid' the mistakes 
•fled with' handsome apoh * 
’Yours faithfully, 

JOffll MURPHY, 

14 Mopteke House. 

512/518 OusTOck High Ro 


Farmers’ growing use of energy 


ENGINEERS' PAY COMPARED WITH OTHER GROUPS 

Occupation Av gross Increase 


Increase 

1970/79 


fowl hi^ily vulnerable axe men aged 45-64 

^ Over Imafion. areafflicted in fhis age group—about one in five. 
: .v l35,OO0 a Year are admitted to bosp^aL 


U: .-13 Smes more than afl aesddente; and51% of fhe total deaths in 
this age group. 

Men most likely to be in key positions; expensive to lose. 

The vital importance of Heart Research 

If it hadn’t been for research, killer diseases like smallpox, TB f 
diphtheria and polio would stQ2 be a menace. 

The British Heart Fbondation.isiiow lire largest cxmtribntorto 
heart research in this country andinthe past 20 years there have 


»i«>»> »i 4: f.»vr-; F, 


improved diagnosis; the Bacemaker and many life-saving drugs. 

But heart attack is still the greatest threat We still do not know 

what causes it or how to prevent it 

The aim of the Foundation, is directed not only towards 

improving diagnosis and treatment, but towards finding the 

basic causes so that premature death and disablement can be 

eliminated. 

There is every reason to believe this goal can he achieved; but 
only through research—which is very expensive. 

That's why thesupport of industry and commerce is so vital, and 
why we urge your company to help us, not simply as a social 
duty but as a positive, economic investment in the future. 

We shafi he pleased to sendfurtherintonnation and our 
Annual Report. . nn 

BRITISH HEART FOUNDATION aC J 

suravdthrou^jheartreseaich 

57 GLOUCESTER HACE I LONDON l WlH4DH • 1&TBON: PrW p^. RG. KSL 


Finance, insurance, tax spacialests 
Marketing & sales managers . 
Personnel and industrial relations 
Eng'm eers—Mechanical 
Engineer—Electrical & electronic 
Engineers—CivH, structural munhaped 
EngineeiSr-Planningi quality cc^trol. 
Engineers—Production 
Engineers—Other 


Source: Department of Employment New Earnings Survey 1979 
Tritie 8. 

NB: Brackets ( ) denote estimates. 


From Mir G. W. Heath 
Sir, like most, I want to see 
some refooni of tfae Cduzzoob 
Agricritorai Pciicy, but I am 
iaa<eatiifobr disappointed, by 
ifae soariliiy of tfae mrgunimts 
that I bear, niaanly because of 
ifttexr fafiure propeody to identi¬ 
fy tfae Harare off efficiency and 
tbe source of surplus. 

For instance, it ss commonly 
held that we in Britain an not 
responsible for the EEC dairy 
Surpluses, but that tt is «H due 
took o f inefficient, reasa o t, 
Gorman and French farmers 
and. tsar Mot this year tfaeMani- 
ster^yrf Agriddlture cklfcned; 

“ British fanning Is uniquely 
<ri£Sdent”; so it is, but in • 
more ways than he is enijhcgr 
aWe or vnllihg to see. ' 

In partaodoc, fa is unsque3y 
effident in * tfae way in which 
Wfaat was a Irijourfoteosive, 
coutct self-sufSci«ct operation, 
bas been transformed imn one 
fcbatis capital intertsave and 
energy consumptive. It is per-' 
fectly fogfoal to argue dm tfae' 
most hnpoartnnt source of tfae 
agric ultu ral s urpluses- we-find 
most e tit terrasaiiE fa erar- 
inoreadng energy subsidy that 

From Mr B. J. 


farming'bos paid itself during 
tfae past three er four decades. 
•« Accoricbng to tfae ssafipifcs of 
tfae Mnnijury 1 of A yi 
Fisheries and Food, fossS fuel 
input increased between .1942. 
and. 1972 ly 3.4 tfonfa-for on.for 
crease in yield (of wfaaatO of 
2.1 ^nes, fa tlnas really a 
unquriy effident operaoaqn? 
IfaeTO dire, off course, ; many 
oilier factors, fa w ri v edl—new 
varieties and improved manage-, 
meat techniques for. instance—. 
but these depend on tfae con-/ 
tinurag and increaswng huput oE- 
evec dwindlfog nwrcenewafale 
resources. 

The faster output "We .are all' 
so. mipressed by comes frton 

varieties and metfaods tfaaa 
work best under ; ifae - special " 
tircamStances irf high energy’" 
fopofa faad tf tfo yardstick of 
fogfaor' efficiency rs triton as 
output p<er mem or output'per 
• acre - then," of course, there 
appears to be an unprovemeziL 
.The .pfaan- truth,'fa, however, 
that ■ we have entirely, dis¬ 
counted the nature, fanportasce 
end.future consequence of pay¬ 
ing This -energy sufbsidy ro what ' 
should be oar bsrik; productive ' 
atx ms t y -. ■ 


2 would like to suggest 
& possible solution might 2 
tax the inputs t» fanning o 
tfons in proportion to the 
they make of tins energy 
sidy. I.believe tfiai tius v 
overcomie. tfae disadvantag 
taxing outputs, which so - 
results in yet mare prodm 
rather drain less. 

We could tints at one.& 
solve both tbe problem to 
mediate surplus and long 
danger ro fanning tor. 
being commuted to tfae 
trcular. and soon pos 
hreievmit, . rircumstances 
high energy., inputs. 

I. wOI not try. your Tea 
patience w&fa urarty ■ 
aspects off my argument, 
as those relating to etc 
merit and third world i 
and winch I believe tx> be 
evident 

Yours stncerely, 

<3- W. HEATH, 

Plrincipad Consultant, 

Heath and Partners, 
Bxatogfcal CoOsuFtants, 
Taviron- Mai-House; ’■ ' 
Tavistock, Devon. 

November 12. 
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The Protection o£ Trading 
Interests Bill (designed to 
protect comqnnies and indi¬ 
viduals in the United Kingdom 
against attempts by overseas 
countries to impose domestic 
legislation and regulations out¬ 
side their own territory) passed 
its second reading in tbe House 
of Commons on November 15. 
Jenkins v Kingsgate (Clothing 
Productions) Ltd: tfae Employ¬ 
ment Appeals Tribunal stayed 
an appeal by a part-time woman 
worker from an industrial tri¬ 
bunal's refusal to order em¬ 
ployers to pay her at tfae same 
hourly rate as full-time workers 
and referred tfae case .to tfae 
European Court of Justice. 
Metrication Beard: Mrs Sally 
Oppenfaeim, Minister of State 
for Consumer Affairs, faas m-. 
trounced that the board is to 
be wound .up ai tbe-end of 
April, 1980. 

Currency translations s senior 
executives of about 40' leading 
companies have supported tfae 
Unilever method of accounting 
for currency translations in 
financial statements, in a meet¬ 
ing with.tbe Accounting Stan¬ 
dards Committee, Tfae method 
is likely to. be adopted 
eventually. 

Skill with' people: tbe Univer-' 
sity of Bradford Management 


Centre is setting out to teach 
group and personal effective¬ 
ness in a five-day programme ■ 
between January 13 and 18, 
1980. Among the areas revered 1 
are basic skills—like leader 
behaviour and behaviour plan¬ 
ning—and their application. 
Details can be obtained from 
Michael Fordham, University 
of Bradford Management 
Centre. 

Appraisal and approval of 
critical investment decisions: 
also ax the University of Brad¬ 
ford Ma n a ge m en t Centre, be¬ 
tween February 17 and 22. The 
course covers systems, for 
appraising critical investment 

derisions; also means of deter¬ 
mining whether a derision is 
likely _ to be critical, and how 
to minimize the risk. Details, 
from R. C. Bonham at tbe 
management centre. 

Matrix management: Brunei' 
Institute of. Organization and 
Sodal. -Stodies is :holding, a. 
course between December 21 
and 14, on tfae why, what and- 
how of organizing matrices 
(structures which involve rent 
promises between different, 
ways Of grouping work—such 
as by functions or by projects^. 
Applications! should be made to 
The Secretary.-Brunei Manage¬ 
ment ' Programme,' Brunei" 
University, Uxbridge,. - •- 


Courtaulds adds to the closure: 


CcHKTtaukis’ decision to dose its, 
viscose. fUantfait yarn factory at 
Preston with tfae loss ©f 2,600 

jobs comes at a time when eco¬ 
nomic and - industrial, planning 
leaders in tihe North-west have 
given warning rim a frefch.wave. 1 
of , ctasur&s^and ■■ custecks—. : 
mainly In textiles and engineer- 
mg—is fikely to gather hnpefos - 
throu^KHrt tite-regiou. 

Ute Courtaulds Red -Scar 
works at TVefflon i$ ifodoufo- - . 
edly a victim of fundamental'' 
tecnnologjcal champs in tine 
texfile iadtustry, But tine- com¬ 
pany’s decision simply to close 
it rather than invest ia re- 
equipmeoi and new. produces, 
is itself arejection of tfae - 
umterlyiag trends, aad weak¬ 
nesses of the industry as. a 
wfaote.- 

(foSon leaden, -who . were 
given tfae statutory 90 <fays 
cfonro ftotiee just before me 
weekend, were shotked by. tfae - 
suddenness <if the decisdoo. e ven . 
rixough many of them had been 
expecting, a run down of. tfae 
Preston olaat .. 

Tfae company has it 


Industry in 
the fe^otis 


’ foe*' no feasible alfermativ’e “ 
to-closure; with Josses- now run- 
«.aa.-ftanu^ - rate lofVell 
.over;.£2m .and totalling;some 
ESm in cite past-fo«i>;aBd-i-.fadf 

.; When. • tfae ■■ Preston.plant 
opened just before the last war 
tt wa s, the country’s leading 
example of - technwogical. '-ad- 
vance in textile mmnfecture, 
bemg the first production base 
w CtortauMs* then new' man- 
^de Sixes. Now it bas become 
me victim-of further teduro- 
lagicri advances, coupled with: 

competition from 
seas, which have -decimated the 
markets for its visco yarn pro-- 
ducts. . •• • 

A company spokesman raid: 
Lower wage countries have a- 
dwtmcF advantage with a'-pfo 1 -' 


ress which is labour-intf 
and viscose textile yam at 
ton has been in dirficuitii 
several-years.” . 

Although tfae Preston a 
much less dependent on k 
-“^ n some of the other 
fowns that have bt c - 
•beaiy Mr over' tbe year i: 
Courtaulds closure is nev : ■ 

Itws a serious fafnw. 

' .Preston’s. industrial ba 

■ aiversffied, with, the aircraV 
'.engineering Industries- sir IS 
r specs en ted,, but this wit * 
vhte small .'coinforL. Qnh „ 
week Mr Clifford Chapma. 
economist director of ffie Rra 
west- 1 ' /Industrial Develop 
Association; reported tew 
executive a significant iu.^ 
40 .to 6 , nnniber of dosure- 
curiracks being notified thi 

-i lt dial 

tnes» were' in the 1 engfo 

■ sector. • ; %!r ^ 
_He added: “All the'i . 

'tipns. are that' this treat, 
not only continue bfo inert 

--. /R. W. Sliakesp' 




















BY THE FINANCIAL EDITOR 


■mefcically sealed'in byeaaAapge controls 
tiie past 40 years, tlrere iiasr so-Tarheen 
.great rush,oh; tire £art;ofth&'hi? VQStii □- 
■lai investors to diversify-tfaOT pf>rtfolios 
- response do die .endmg.of excha n ge 
trols, ' • r V -‘-V- - 

mall investors, “-on -tiae other 'hand,''are 
;ady being courted by ajjnanber 6i ■ unit.. 

' its to take advantage- of the opportunities - 
rseas. Who is right? What. is. the spjjre _ 
i for international investment strategy?- ' '• 
-'.xperience since the partial dismantling 
>xc hange -controls in July, smce whenlthe . . 
ess. there has been.. to EEC .equity^'and 
nd markets liras resulted in-a net .outflow - 
veil under $ 1,000m, also .seems tpamder- - 
t the'reluctance of .many funjd. managers, 
make radical - changes J m them, portfolio - 
.icture before f^vingiili goodSdjeal'of 
ugbt .- i ? " 

loreover—and k 

Government's .timing af its decision to- 
'ip exchange rn qyr dls^heclimate for.-- 
;rnational investment'has " become r 
inctiy more cloudy.'Interest/rates in: all - ' 
main OECD countries have been climb- : 

. throughout tiw.OTtdmer. ’ ’■ . ^ •’ 

: vven in Germany and the -.United Stares, 
ich arguably have been the speediest to 
to choke inflation but of - their economies 
ids way, there is stiH mtf sure sign that 
as have yet peaked.'And ,at the same time 
oil price rise threatens to push the - 
u serialized world 'into ‘recession .'next , 
; r, so reducing the appeal Of equities! 
r ,ven the expected dfiBne ih sterling id 
" wake of the exchange control measures V 
not materialized, rendering the. need for 
ureucy hedge overseas less pressing: .v. 


-afteritself. For the less adventurous investor 
that .advice, will continue to hold good. • 

•. Mdre active investors will want to exploit 
opportnitities within currency areas. For the 
■ next-year or .so the recession, slowdown-in 
world trade and the uncertainty over" Oil 
prices and politics in the Middle East make 
stockmarkete less enticing than bond mar¬ 
kets. Several overseas; bourses ' have 
performed, well over, the past year—Canada, 
Southr Africa and Australia on the! back of. 
(nl, gold rod commodity-based stocks—and' 
now look to be. over the top. • 

-The one-exception is probably'tiw: Far 
E ast and th e Pacific basin where'the'outlook 
for economic growth is good enoUgh-ib make 



sleeting the 
|bt currency 


lediurn-term however there : is. little doubt 
: investment will have to be made'm. an 
rnatiomd climate. : Even : supposedly 
listicated. investors, who have had access 
overseas markets through such routes as 
:£-tn-back. loans, currency .swops and of 
■se the investment currency premium, 

2 done little more titan spread some 4 or 
sr cent of their portfolios overseas... 
iven the opportunities thrawrf: .up. in 
-seas markets that figure will clearly 
i to rise. . 'i\' . 

he other complication in jLhVesting oyer- 1 
is naturally enou^ vdtirir ctHTency. to: 
in. In the past i* has, beep enough-to 
;*t in the right currency—Swiss lTancs' 
toiarks rather than the dollar or; the yen ; 
id leave the'precise investment to took- 


.Wall Street—America’s business centre. 

investment an attractive! option; For the 
most part this really means the Tokyo stock- 
market as none of the others in the area are 
big enough or liquid enough, to take a huge 
wave of funds from United Kingdom 
institutions. . 

There is- always Hongkong of course but 
as we have seen in the past it is a nervous 
marks: prone, .to. bouts of-depression and. 
elation, while this year there have been 
signs of it being massaged by the authorities 
for their own purposes. 

Over lhe^bext year, however, it looks as 
though bond, markets will be the most 
interesting. For !the past five years or so the 
much bigger swings in interest- rates that 
have occured have thrown up not only 
ihcbjtde opportunities but the like&hood of 
substantial capital gains hitherto usually 
onfy available, on eqinty.markets. - ' 

institutions in-particular, although they 
may still want to match tileir sterling liabili¬ 
ties, in sterling assets like -the . gilt market, 
will find, a much-broader range-of instru¬ 
ments, !n_" the Eurobond'and other fixed 
interest markets overseas to meet their 
needs. - 


Opportunities in the bond market 


if the opportunities are now- these for : 
isfa investors to. buy:-,foreign currency 
ds and equities,. all the. indications are 
they will move slowly. The reasons are 
•crnraL 

irst, the domestic'savings markets are- 
easingly being cornered by' pension 
is and insurance^ companies... whose 
ilities are predominantlyJn sterling. The. 
j for currency inisinatchlxig in' a Set;' 
is must therefore be convincing to tempt 
e than a -tiny fraction of their resources 
..of sterling. : -.;h;• 

scon d, the United Kingdom high!, 
ition economy. -To meeciheir’ldng-term -- 
mitmehts the Instira tions need digit 
s of interest—a factor whidi-rwill^tend 
concentrate their currency: investment'; 
.ie bond rather than the equity inarkets,; 
has at home. High_rates can besecjired 
terUng and, at {Resent, iri dollars, but 
in the other main currencies' available 
'iem. 

. theory sterling should weaken oyer, the 
-term to the degree that ‘domestic Ihfla- 
exceeds. that elsewhere. -the ^ 

«ence of North Sea,oil on the! pound'has.. 
a much m . diminish .tire-'belief that this . 
ttion will hold good in-the‘foreseeable 
re. The 1 dollar, meanwhile, has -prob- - 
> all of its own. For' many institutions. 
ar investment now ivdujd be iaeiweck'at 
very least, as a speculative option-' ;. 
tiers is, however, na doubt.that outward 
sanent will grow from its former levels, 
nly berause. these-were- so-low. .v The 
nt Dm ark placement in the United 
»dom on belralf of the European Invest* . 


meat Bank-is an early indicatlonr that there 
is.some appetite, although the Germans have 
■theihselves;&mted the scope for a repeat 
performance. . .... 

Eveffl . minor avocations of institutional in¬ 
flows—around flO,OOQxn this year.—wxQ, of. 
course, involve large sums, and the banking 
markets are showing keen interest: in .the 
opportunities created. Bond funds are.flowr 
ing out oi-tiie: merchant bank and unit trust 
groups, while currency deposit-facilities are 
- being opened up by the dearers. 

- Jn the Eurobond market success tradi¬ 
tionally lies with the powerful placers of 
funds-. That-means the big commercial banks 
oti-the cbhtmentran'd the' investment and 
merchant bjnks in^Tmdqn. The dealing 
banks, with ho experience of. securities 
dratributiotiat home, are therefore fll-placed 
to pick up much of any new business .which 
emerges! The problems of .developing the 
branch network as a suitable Eurobond 
sellhig vehicle oh the continental model axe 
:huge, ,.:v. .' : 

' Much better -placed are; the merchant 
banks, both as big money managers them¬ 
selves and as old bands in the Eurobond 
markets. : 

' A significant-feature of the EIB place- 
maat, which involved Morgan Grenfell as 
co-manager and 10 merchant, banks' as 
underwriters; was that almost : .half of it was ; 
nonetheless: placed by Cazenove, a stock¬ 
brocker. Would-be issuing ; houses seek¬ 
ing to tap institutional fundslin, future, will 
not have missed; the point that-stockbrokers 
as. well as merchant banks have powerful 
plating power in the United Kingdom. 


Economic strategy: why both the 
Hawks and Doves are wrong 


Tt is widely, assumed chat in 
1980- wc shall experience rapid 
inflation and a tall in output. 
-In these conditions, what size 
of public sector borrowing 
requirement ' (PSBR) should 
the Government be timing 
for ? 

1 .believe that the Govern¬ 
ment should stick to its 
announced policy of. reducing 
the growth of the.money sup¬ 
ply steadily, but this need not 
mean that it should by to 
reduce the FSBR "below this 
year's level. My approach 
differs from that of two rival 
groups (both of them no doubt 
figments of my - imagination) 
which I shall label Doves and 
Hawks. 

The Doves argue that, faced 
' bv a recession, the Government 
should use fiscal policy in the 
traditional way. Taxes should 
be cut and/or public expend¬ 
iture should be. increased in 
-order to expand demand. The 
problem of inflation,- if there 
4s one, should be solved by 
direct means, including some 
kind of incomes policy. 

The Doves might also argue 
that the link between the 
PSBR and the growth of the 
money, supply is at any rate so 
tenuous that even if one were 
foolish enough to insist on a 
monetary target -his has no 
implication for the PSBR. 

. The Hawks attach supreme 
importance to the growth of. 
the money supply. They want 
to see it, reduced each year as 
the main method of bringing 
down die .rate of inflation. 
They also want to see the 
PSBR reduced each year. 

The most hawkish want to 
see ..it reduced in absolute 
terms; -the less hawkish will 
settle for a reduction as a 
share of gross domestic pro¬ 
duct (GDP). Against . the 
charge that such a policy 
might worsen the recession 
-they reply either that it will 
-not happen or that it does 1 not 
matter. Against the charge that 
it might cause u undershoot¬ 
ing ” of the monetary target 
they argue that it is always 


reduced sufficiently. 

I believe that both groups 
arc wrong. The kind of 
demand management advocated 
by the Doves has been dis- 
- credited; fiscal expansion has 
little effect on output except 
in the. very short run and it 
leads rapidly to higher infla¬ 
tion. The cough policy advo¬ 
cated by the hawks wilt lead to 
unnecessarily painful public 
<kxpenditure aits and risks 
causing financial instability. 

The Government's strategy 
was set out in the Chancellor’s 
speech to the International 
Monetary Fund in October. 
“ The present United Kingdom 
.government is firmly commit¬ 
ted to policies designed 
reduce inflation and inflation¬ 
ary expectations. It is com mit¬ 
red to a strict monetary policy 
in the form of a target in¬ 


PSBR AND THE GROWTH CF GDP 1980-SI 


GDP% change (1975 prices) 
PSBR £00fan 

tor for the current financial 
year. And for future years we 
shall see that it is set at a 
level consistent with our mone¬ 
tary policy'—and. which does 
not imply excessively high in¬ 
terest rates, with the conse¬ 
quent 'crowding out' of pri¬ 
vate sector borrowing.” 

After the Chancellor's state¬ 
ment on Thursday the official 
forecast for the PSBR in the 
current financial year is still 
£S300m. The target for the 
growth of the money supply to 
next October is 7 to 11 per 
cent. The figure of £8300m in¬ 
cludes estimated sales of gov¬ 
ernment-held equities of about 


crrvmeut seriously intends to 
achieve a steady reducriou in 
inflation hv reducing the 
growth of the money supply it 
will have to take steps to 
lower the underlying ratio of 
the PSBR to GDP in current 
prices. This will require a 
change in the fiscal structure 
(ie. the combination of tax 
rates and public expenditure). 

A reasonable target for mone¬ 
tary growth in 1980-81 would 
be' S per cent. Such a target 
should be presented as part ox 
u general commitment to 
reduce monetary growth stead¬ 
ily to about 5 pier cent over 
the next four years. 


In the first of three articles by leading 
economists on government borrowing 
Alan Budd argues that the Chancellor 
should steer a middle course 


crease in the .money supply for 
the current financial year and 
to a progressive reduction in 
the size of that target in the 
years ahead”. 

In spite of the risk of reces¬ 
sion next year it is right for 
the Government to stick to tbis 
policy. A case could have beeu 
made for some expansion of the 
money supply to accommodate 
the increase in the price level 
caused directly by the raising 
of VAT and the oil price in¬ 
creases; but there is no case 
for accommodating subsequent 
increases in wages which 
attempt, mistakenly, to com¬ 
pensate- -for' those price in¬ 
creases- 

On the question of the 
PSBR, the Chancellor's speech 
continued: **We have set our¬ 
selves the target of a substan¬ 
tial reduction in the borrowing 
requirement of our public sec- 


£1.000m. Since such sales are 
hardly distinguishable—as far 
as control of the money supply 
is concerned—from sales of 
gilts, it is better to describe 
the PSBR as being £9p00m 

There are a number of 
grounds for arguing that the 
current PSBR is too high. 
FirsL monetary control has 
required the undesirable addi¬ 
tion of the “corset”, which is 
barely consistent with a belief 
io free market forces. Secondly, 
even with the help of the 
corset the growth of the money 
supply has exceeded the limits 
and has required exceptionally 
high nominal interest rates. 
Thirdly, the target for monetary* 
growth will need to be reduced 
in later years if inflation is to 
be brought down to acceptable 
levels. 

For all these reasons it 
would appear that if the Gov- 


A consistent figure for the 
PSBR next year, if output 
grew at its trend rate of about 
1 per cent a year, would be 
about £8,000m- It sfaouid be 
stressed that the actual figure 
for 198&B1 will depend on 
what happens to the growth of 
output, but provided the fiscal 
structure was set correctly the 
fluctuations in The PSBR 
would not affect the Govern¬ 
ment's success in meeting its 
monetary target. 

Ideally, it should make tio 
promises about the actual size 
of the PSBR; any forecast 
would be conditional on what 
happened -to - output. This 
should particularly appeal to a 
government whose dislike of 
fine-tuning is only exceeded by 
its dislike of forecasts. 

The table shows how— 
according to the London Busi¬ 
ness School model—the PSBR 


varies with output. The fiscal 
structure is the same in each 
case and each outcome is 
broadly consistent with mone¬ 
tary growth of 8 per cent next 
year. 

The tendency for die PSBR 
to be higher when output is 
cyclically lower is offset by 
the tendency for bank lending 
to the private sector to be 
lower and private sector pur¬ 
chases of public sector debt to 
be higher. The net result is to 
leave monetary growth unaf¬ 
fected. 

If output in real terms rises 
by 1 per cent the figures sug- 
“jit that die P5ER should fall 
in absolute terms. In other 
cases it remains the same (if 
sales of shares arc ignored) or 
rises both absolutely and rel¬ 
ative to uominaj GDP. Given 
the nature of the fiscal system, 
if the Hawks bad their way the 
public expenditure cuts and/or 
the increases in tax rates would 
have to be greater the greater 
the expected fall in real out¬ 
put. 

That would make linJe sense 
in terms of the Government's 
longer-term strategy. No doubt 
it would make it easier to con¬ 
trol the money supply and 
would allow an earlier fall in 
interest rates; but it would in¬ 
crease the risk of financial in¬ 
stability. Tt might not even be 
to the - long-term benefit of 
those who are moat stridently 
calling for severe fiscal res¬ 
traint. 

Finally, it must be empha¬ 
sized that die PSBR must be 
judged in relation to the Gov¬ 
ernment’s longer-term strategy. 
In the short run it might be 
possible to control inflation 
and the money supply with a 
more relaxed fiscal policy, bur 
that would only generate yet 
greater problems for later 
years. 

Next week: Tim Congdon 
l>r Budd is Williams and 
Glyn’s Research Fellow at the 
London Business School. He 
will shortly be taking over as 
director of the Centre for 
Economic Forecasting from 
Professor Terry Burns, who is 
to become the Government's 
Chief Economic Adviser. 


Will the TSB keep its customers? 


From midnight tomorrow- 84 
million savers with the Trustee 
Savings 1 Banks group will lose 
their right to £70 worth of ox- 
free interest a year. It is the 
high price being paid for over¬ 
coming one of the major 
obstacles to achieving fall in¬ 
dependence from the state. 

•Will they remain loyal to the 
TSB or will they re-direct 
£3,500m, 30 per cent of TSB’s 
total deposits, to the National 
Savings Bank or the building 
societies, where tax concessions 
to small savers remain avail¬ 
able? Notices, from the Inland 
-Revenue, as well as the TSB, 
have been reminding passbook 
holders of the change since 
January, but it must be ack¬ 
nowledged that the hierarchy 
are -. gambling on customer 
inertia to contain the exodus. 
For the TSB, alone among the 
British savings and b ankin g 
institutions, relies exclusively 
upon, privaae individuals for its 
funds. 

The group is further con¬ 
strained by nor ' having full 
access to, and control of, its 
£5,007m of deposits. The quid 
pro quo of rax concession and 
government guarantee enjoyed 
by the saving accounts was 
Treasury control of - funds. In¬ 
vested by the- National Debt 
■ Office in the Funds for Savings, 
£1,500m of TSB funds has been 
earning 7J per cent, compared 
with the going inter-bank rate 
Of about 15 per cent. 

• Now that the concession and 
guarantee have " gone, the 
Treasury is, of course, repaying 
the TSB money it has; been 
H minding but not all in one 
dollop- Apart from the nasty 
suspicion that the Treasury is 
no keener to give up a source 
of “cheap“ money than any¬ 
body else, there is the perfectly 
proper reason that the Govern¬ 
ment wants evidence of the 
TSB’s ability to function as an 


independent banking force. 

The money is therefore being 
handed over in instalments, the 
first -due now, with six more 
tranches to follow, by which 
time the TSB should have ade¬ 
quate reserves, a structured 
lending system, a development 
project programme and manage¬ 
ment techniques to fit It for the 
role envisaged by the Page 
Report in 1973. 

Historians of the savings 
movement no doubt remember 
die Page Report. Instead of the 
usual- anodyne document re¬ 
quiring nothing but lip service 
-from the government of the day, 
the Pa^e Committee inquiry 
inro National Savings produced 
a ferocious report which ig¬ 
nored most, if not all, of the 
shibboleths of the savings 
industry. It was suppressed for 
several months while the 
Government worried about the 
recommendations to axe the 
savings stamp and the voluntary 
savings groups and how to 
introduce an index-linked 
savings scheme. 

Hie recommendation to hive 
off the-Trustee Savings Banks 
into an independent and 
separate “third force” in 
banking was seized upon with 
relief as an option which 
could be pursued' with an easy 
mind. The preliminary obstacle, 
reducing the number of local 
trustee savings banks from 72 
to 18 regional groups, was 
quickly overcome -(at the ex¬ 
pense of treading on a few 
toes) and in 1976 the Trustee 
Savings Bank Act gave, rhe 
formal go-ahead for releasing 
the TSB from the Treasury 
apron, strings. 

The TSB group had, of 
course, been straining at the 
bit for years. .It pushed the 
idea of a non-interest bearing 
cheque book account through 
in 1965 and, instead of bewailing 
its inability to offer loans and 


overdrafts, tied up a series of 
deals with finance houses to 
give TSB customers much 
needed loan facilities. It 
launched a unir trust company 
and very successful unit-linked 
life assurance company. 

The aim all the time has been 
to offer a cradle-to-tbe-grave 
service. Under the old format 
it managed to cater successfully 
for children, young savers and 
the elderly; but the years of 



Mr Tom Bryans, chief general 
manager of the TSB . 


high out-goings, when people 
are buying bouses, cars, carpets 
and school education, or just 
generally overspending, had to 
be ignored, ft was not until 
1977 that lending facilities were 
introduced. Bridging loans 
came a year later, then credit 
cards, and it was only two 
-weeks ago that the TSB was 
able to enter the housing 
finance market on a substantial 
scale. 

Credit management will be 
the key to the TSB’s success in 
the world of commercial bank¬ 
ing. Its manpower resources 
and experience on this front are 
not extensive and although few 
problems occur when the bank 
is only 3 per cent lent, the long¬ 
term aim is to have as much as 
60 per cent of the bank’s port¬ 
folio out on loans. 

Wooing existing customers 
with an added range of services 
is a useful way to court popu¬ 
larity. The more difficult task 
is extending rhe market pene¬ 
tration. At present some 38 per 
cent of the country does not 
use banks and the TSB hopes 
that it will be able to move 
into this virgin territory 

Customer popularity is hard 
to gauge accurately, but it 
seeems likely that the TSB 
enjoys a greater rapport with 
its customers than most of its 
competitors 

On the other hand, building 
societies also have a greater 
appeal than the clearing banks 
—amply demonstrated by their 
growth in the past 15 years. It 
is an open secret that the TSB 


group actively considered 
wfaecher or not it should turn 
itself into a gigantic building 
society 

Mr Tom Bryans, chief general 
manager of the TSB Central 
Board, prefers the longer, 
harder path to glory. Instead of 
the building society idea, he has 
made the TSB group into one 
of the arch-critics of the tax con¬ 
cessions to building societies. 
He believes in the concept of 
fiscal neutrality and that if tax 
advantages are required they 
should be attached to the indi¬ 
vidual—not the savings institu¬ 
tion. 

At present he, and the many 
others who share this view, still 
seem to be crying in the wilder¬ 
ness. It will be a foolhardy 
government, one feels, which 
will tamper with the popular 
building society system. 

Meanwhile, the TSB group has 
decided to fight the battle for 
savings on two fronts: it is 
raking on the clearing banks— 
by, among other things, freezing 
its charges for 12 months—-as 
well as the building societies. 
Having got its reserves position 
—the excess of assets over 
liabilities—nearly up to the re¬ 
quired level of 7 per cent, its 
short-term problems are oyer. 
In the long term, it has to find 
quality borrowers, resolve irs 
untidy corporate structure—and 
reduce, one would hope, the 18 
regional units into one bank— 
and grow. Are the customers 
out there waiting? 

Margaret Stone 


Business Diary profile 


Wednesday the Civil Aria- 
Authority resumes the 
mgs at which British .Air- 
will counter-attack against 
ications by independent air- 
far some of the state car- 
i European: routes. 

the hearings begin, fire 
ie is expected to announce 
tw mix of- business aod 
re fanes, on Eopojpeaa 
ts to spike tire indepen- 
» outs. . . 

the same time, It wffl. be • 
coring develop ments * -in. 
iesia after bat week’s paper 
A. Within .days- ofHire • 
3 *■ laying^ :-<town'. -.iiieit 
t .oz launchers, the. Hist' 
ikiled Brtrsh Always jumbo 
It- - HI tvMtrh down' n* SaKtiw u - g 


‘ HI touch dowh Et SaKsirary 

art, . 

board lie plane is likely ~ 
s tihe soft-spoken Doncas- 
who. is orchestrating the , 
ih Airways response to the; 
' leaden is’ empire-buBdmfi. • 
; Roy Watts, who has been - 
executive, since June- and* 
» a mug labelled'. Prussic 
on his desk. . . : ' T 

Kke his rival Sir. Freddie 
r end Adam Thomson of' 
sh Caledonian, tile 54-year- 
Watts is Hide known out-' 
aviation. But then, how- 
** outsiders even, know that, 
sh Airways is by far.-tiie 
2 sr international airline hi. 
w4d, as well as one of-the - 
! successful Y 

* predecssw, Ross Stzmton 
V-chairman) started .as. a - 
•ee-with Imperial 'Airways.': 
fcs had never been in an 
plane until he was 30. •- 
hs was.the age when, as an 
•“want. Watts joined .British 
rays from local goveaunent. 
airline wanted a fimandal 
ims co mp vT*T . 

t*d better prospects. .. - 






'^1 £.■ ‘ 




^British Airwiys’ chief cXMutive Koy Watis : it flies OK, but will 
-itfloatV:' “ 


By 1981, dxe. who was 
not even 1 interested' * aero¬ 
planes <he served fa-the army) 
will have taken deHyery of 40 
new-sarendh — facloding one 
more;Concorde — fa. the aar- 
Hne’s faggest reeqcripment pro- 
gramme.so faff:; • 

- In his- last job as BririAb 
Airway’s dH-ecror of finance 
!and planning, ft was Watts who 
drew up the -breathtaking; 
£2,40Om investment programme 
far.-keeping jbe ak-Kn* -profit- 
able in the mid-1980s when the 


industry will be ■ deregulated, 
fares cheap and fuel dear.. 

As chief executive: Wans is 

now responsible far making his 

own plan work. Up to a billion 
pounds was to have-come from 
. pubbe-funds. The .Tories want 
nnich of tins now’ to come not 
from the state, but from, the 
sale o€ a “substantial minority 
'stake" of shores to the public. 

Th? laconic Watts believe* 
chat flotation fc not so much 
at i-ssue oi- “ fairor aghr” bat 
** whan anti how He .wants 


John NotT, the Trade Secretary, 
to boh! off flotation day until 
in least 1932, l»v which lime 
Watts-thinks that a reorganised. 

streamlined and diversified 
British Airways will be able to 
show investors a- sufficiently 
tempting track record end 
prospects. 

As a former' chairman of 
EEA, Watts Hhs at the submis¬ 
sions to the CAA by Laker and 
by British Caledonian that they 
can offer a cheaper and better 
sendee to Europe: As the-man- 
wbo brought in BEA's internal 
shuttle, he argues rbat tfee state 
carrier is just as “ creative” as 
the other two. - . . 

. He accepts that the industry 
will be deregulated, but he does 

- not want this or anybody rise’s 
government to go overboard for 
“fun” aviation. 

“We argue”, be .said in 
Singapore recently. “ that the 
process of change must not pro¬ 
duce a situation in which the 
businessman, who will be paying 
twice as much far his seat as 
the leisure traveller, is denied 
access to the comprehensive and 
readily available network of air 
services upon which he, 'and, 
indeed the -whole pattern of 
world trade, relies today.” 

British Airways strategy, lie 
says, took into account—Joog 
before the- European route 
applications by the indepen¬ 
dents—that tbe national .carrier 

now operates in an industry 
that trill be deregulated, 
increasingly leisure based and' 
is likely to carry double the 
number of people within tbe 
next eight years. • 

Where fares are still uncon¬ 
scionably high, he argues, it is 

- because the foreign' earner or 
government with whom British 


Airways must cooperate wants 
it that way. A month ago Watts 
was in Potts where he success¬ 
fully argued with the chairman 
of Air France for the London- 
Paris fare reductions announced 
earlier this month. He is still 
pegging away at the West Ger¬ 
mans who want flights-between 
tbrir country and the rest of 
Europe to stay high to protect 
Lufthansa. 

Yet if Watts sees himself as 
a fare cutter he can be a route 
cutter also. From April 1 26 
flights fa British Airways’ 
United Kingdom and Ireland 
divbion will he pruned, thus 
staunching an annual loss of 
£5m. 

As for the airline's redevelop¬ 
ment plans, he says H is not 
good enough to carry on as 
before operating prestige high- 
yield schedule services and 
making minor adjustment* each 
year as the holidaymaker 
swamps the business traveller. 

Watts is edgy about the CAA, 
not only because by Christmas 
h could' have given away a big 
slice of the more profitable 
routes. He is also concerned 
that the review of tile licensing 
authority’s roJe now going on 
since the publication earlier 
this month of the Civil Aviation 
Bill mi ght remove the power of 
appeal ro the Trade Secretary. 

Watts was right about bis own 
prospects inside British Airways. 
Will be be right about prospects 
for it? Arch-rival Thomson 
says of Roy Watts: “ He is a 
good, competenr professional. 
He knows what he is doing.” 

Ross Davies 



When you come to select 
an incentive scheme for your 
staff, you will find that nothing is 
more universally acceptable than 
a fine choice of wines, spirits, 
beers, cigarettes and cigars. 

And what’s the best way of 
arranging this from your point 
of view? It must be ie Victoria 
Wine Incentive Scheme, 
based on vouchers which 
may be exchanged at any 
of over 900 Victoria "Wine 
shops throughout Britain. 

Youll find our incentive 
scheme is simplicity itself to 
administer. You have no ^ 

worries about breakages, _ 
storage costs or large bills’for 
packing and postage. v * 


The vouchers can be for a 
specific product from our range 
of wines and spirits. Or they 
can be for a fixed amount of £1 
upwards for spending on any of 
our competitively priced 
wines, spirits, beers, 
cigarettes and cigars. 

For further information 
please contact Austen McRoberis 
Woking (04862) 5066 or write to 
him at Victoria Wine Co.Ltd., 
Brook House, Chertsey Road, 
Woking, Surrey, quoting 
reference no. T19II. 
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Coutts & Co. announce 
that their Base Rate 
will be increased from 
15j% to 17% per annum 
on 19th November 1979 
until further notice. 


The Deposit Rate on 
monies subject to seven days’ 
notice of withdrawal will 
increase from 131% to 15% 
per annum. 


Grindlays Bank Limited 
Interest Rates 


Grindlays Bank Limited announce that 
their base rate for lending will change 


from 14% to 17% 
with effect from 19 Nov., 1979 


The interest rates paid on call deposits -will be:- 
call deposits of £1,000 and over _!f.% 
(call deposits of £300 - £999.21%) 


Rates of interest on fixed deposits of over £10,000 
wQl be quoted on request. 


Grindlays 
Bark 
Limited 

Head Office:23 Fenchorch Street, London EC3P 3ED Td: 01-626 0545 



Hill Samuel 

Base Rate 


Hill Samuel & Co. Limited announce that 
with effect from the close of business on 
Monday, 19 November, 1979, their Base Rate 
for lending will be increased from 14 per cent 
to 17 per cent per annum. 


Interest payable on the Bank’s Demand 
Deposit Accounts will ,be at the rate of 15 per 


cent per annum. 


Hill Samuel&Ca limited 

100 Wood Street 
London EC2P 2AJ 
Telephone: 01-628 SOU 



Expectations are not high 


A busy week lies ahead for 
the sack markets with several 
blue drip stocks reporting in¬ 
cluding Id, Beecham Group 
end CourtztuHfc. But if the 
market is hoping to glean 
some inspiration from company 
results it ax&A be disappointed, 
judging by brokers" expecta¬ 
tions. 

Economic indicators are a bit 
t*»n on die ground with Thurs¬ 
day producing the only statis¬ 
tics of any real interest. On this 
day the Central Statistical 
Office publishes the Public 
Sector borrowing requirement 
and details of local authority 
borrowing for the third quarter 
followed by capital expenditure 
by the manufacturing distribu¬ 
tive and service industries from 
the Department of Industry. , 



Sir Alexander Page, chairman 
of Metal Box 


This week 


Lastly comes the list of 
manufacturers and distributors 
stocks, also from the Dol. 

Metal Box start the week 
with interim figures on Tues¬ 
day. But the figures are un¬ 
likely to be of much influence 
to the engineering sector which 
has been depressed of late. 
Most estimates pitch the figures 
for the sdx months to Septem¬ 
ber, ar between £25m and £33m 
compared with 31m last June 

One point in favour of Metal 
Box has been the marked rise 
in the cost of fresh vegetables 
after last year's disastrous win¬ 
ter which usually results to a 
switch by the housewife to the 
cheaper tinned alternative. 

But this in turn may have 
been offset by the poor summer 
resulting in less production of 
canned drinks. Prospects for 
the full year remain mixed but 


with October’s price increase 
filtering through in the second 
half and the group's Stehrad 
subsidiary continuing; to do 
well, even though still with limi¬ 
ted capacity, estimates vary 
from £55m to £65m compared 
with £58.4m. 

Even so, these figures will 
depend on just how much Metal 
Box can eradicate the industrial 
unrest which plagued the group 
last year. 

On Wednesday a brighter pic¬ 
ture is painted bv most observ¬ 
ers anticipating the preliminary 
results to August 31, of Kwik 
Save Discount Group, the groc¬ 
ery and supermarket chain. 
Here most estimates vary 
between £llm and £125m com¬ 
pared with 3.7m last time. 
Trading in the first six months 
of the year was 19 per cent up 
on the comparable period 
although trading margins of the 
group's exclusive items came 
under pressure. 

Latest indicators, however, 
show a reversal of this trend 


with a 25 per cent increase in 
the level of trading in the first 
two mouths of the second half. 
Prospects of the group for the 
future are regarded as' bright 
after taking into account Its 
present intensified assault in 
Wales. .. ’ : 

Third quarter figures from 
Tricentrol on Wednesday look 
ready to follow in'the. mould of 
Ultramar and Shell which rei. 
ported last week. Figures vary 
between £5m and £6m with a 
passible £17m for the full year 
as against £8m last time. 

The group’s 9 per ; cent stake 
in the Thistle field is now mak¬ 
ing its way back to full produc¬ 
tion following its recent hiccup 
after alterations' in order to 
boost production. - 

This is now estimated to be 
85.000 barrels a day compared 
with the previous figure of 
120.000 barrels a day. 

' Most of - this amount is 
thought to be sold on the spot 
markets. Elsewhere in the 
group, production of its North 
American oil and gas interests 
remain bouyant as do the 
group’s Ford car and truck fran¬ 
chise. 

If this performance can at 
least be maintained there.is no 
reason to suppose that a figure 
nearer 32m can be achieved 
next year. 

On Thursday FCf releases its 
figures for the nine-months, per¬ 
iod with the majority of esti¬ 
mates in or around the £400m 
mark, an increase of £66m over 
the corresponding period. 

No mean effort considering 
the downturn , in trade which 
was expected during this per¬ 
iod. Indeed, observers believe 
that if production nan' be 

maintained profits between 
£530m and. £5^0m can be expec¬ 
ted Eor the foil -'ear. 


Michael Clark 


Charter-Minorco 



City, somewhat cruelly, ' that 
Charter Consolidated might as 
well change its name and start 
ag aip- Cmainly, the market has 
been ' less - than' enthusiastic 
about the rearrangement with 
Minorca. 

Cynics see the deal as just 
another of those redefinitions 
of provincial boundaries within 
the Anglo American- empire, 
the rationale for : which-Is oesr. 
understood .by . Mr Henry. 
Oppeuheimer and his accoun-. 
,'tanc. 

By the same token,, the 

exchange of ' Charter-Minorco - 

interests was attended. By 
characteristic bad luck..-The 
abolition of all exchange con¬ 
trols cut at a stroke -cue cash - 
value of the. .arrangement to 
Minorca by £K3 bl." 

Soon after shareholders had. 
approved the proposals at their 
emergency general, meeting, 
trading .in. the .new Mmorco 
shares., without the cash was 
effectively, suspended by The 
Stock- Exchange- and- the 7 bar¬ 
gains had. to -be unscrambled. 
At £he : ^prevailing price ■ of . 
around 155p Charter stock has 
been attracting little excite- 
znen&T.'•*-. 

But in spite of the general 
response—apathetic 'at best and 
dismissive at- worst—there . are : 
several- aspect*'/ ib the Charter 
deal which J are - perhaps con¬ 
cealed by the technical com-.. 

plenties. ■ * 

The first. is the one Charter 
management tikes to stress^, 
that -the- company- should .no-, 
longer be seen exclusively as a 
mining ' house. Although there. 
Is understandable coyness about 
how to employ the £29m pro¬ 
ceeds, Charter. hints, that' more 


industrial- acquisitions - we 
fikefjv-' ?••'. 'j ■". ■ •. ; j - 

Given the heanjany** pour 
fortunes ;with" mining,--ibis is 
die 1 only.. choice and manage¬ 
ment might w.: weR make J&e 
best of it. Convincing investors, 
of its potential success may take 
a while, however. 

Then if we take, a wii$et. per¬ 
spective, there is the 'little 

matter ..of- Minorca. 

■ Seen. Vfrom'Johannesburg, 
from which vantage point the 
world looks rather different 
than it - does' •• from 1 London -let 
alone from .Bermuda, a major 
change is.that Charters role as 
Anglo's intethaiooiial- arm has 

been transferred to Minorco-. 


Mining 


After theVbew arrangement 
is compdeted^- Charter’s 20 per 
ceurin Mmorco will be 25 per 
cent' (of enlarged capital). In 
return, Minorca will get all of 
C harrec’s b oldxngs - in Anglo 
American Investment Trust and 
Anglo American 'Brazil, most of 
Anglo American Canada, plus 
£5 l9jol cash.i ". 

The interest here is not that 
.relationships within Anglo are 
“tidied up.” in the sense, that 
the spider id any less a spider 
but' that as a -consequence of 
being allotted, all these; miscel¬ 
laneous holdings Minorco may 
cease befeg just an offshore' 
holding company and take “a' 
more active management'role.--- 

It is emphasized within Char¬ 
ter that Minorco wiH have a 
particular orientation towards 


North America. Given die 
1 rent fashion for invesmet 

T capitalism's last basdos’ 

could well see less of thh'A 
and more of the America? 
• Charter, of course; ^ 
been entirely abandoned ^ 
big ‘ uncle in South- Ai 
Anglo still holds some 35 
' cent of the company, ‘d| 
Charter has lost its 54T per 
cross holding, and there fr 
indirect connexion of~ Ac 
40 per cent stake in Mincrc 
Johannesburg is alsdindf 
fymg Charter against fa 
losses at Cleveland - Ft 
though it is devoutly w 
that this hard lock stew 
□early over. Nevertheless 
new arrangements suggest 
nificant change of dfrectu 
Anglo's international strati 
. But bringing the bui 
down, from the sobliiue ht 
of Angles international str 
to the murkier depths of 
market machinations, the 
intriouing aspect ts the f 
electro 


of Selection Trust. 


CluBtmr Tiolds just und 
per cent of Selection, an 
gossip has long been th 
would some day hake e 
B ut could the reverse hap 
‘ 'Disengaged as l£ is 
Angk>, flush with cadi ant 
a record that does not ir 
market, confidence. Cl 
might-now be considered 
cheap. Selection has Ague 
Unisel coming into oper 
could-earn this year about 
Cbarrer’s 22 Jk> a share, £ 
6 per cent tne forecast 
stands at about twice tf 
Charter. You never, know 
would indeed be a char 
name. 


Mscbaei] 


Breweries may yet have to 


face a lager price war 


Outspokenness is not nor¬ 
mally found in the sort of dip¬ 
lomatic jargon favoured by 
writers of brokers’ circulars. 
All credit, then to MIcbens, 
Harrison, one of the leading 
brewer; specialists, who write : 

“As we enter the traditional 
brewery results season in the 
next few weeks, we would ex¬ 
pect browery shares to be a 
better market and a good 
opportunity for investors to re¬ 
duce their' bo Mings.” 

The broker refutes the idea 
that brewery shares are in 
some sense “ defensive ”. They 
fall like others in bear mar¬ 
kets: beer drinkers can and 
do trade to cheaper brews; the 
growth in beer drinking may 
slacken; and “ brewery com¬ 
panies will have to cope In the 
next _ few years with over¬ 
capacity, which some sources 
suggest will be reflected in a 
lager price war". 

The broker is also extremely 
interested in the ambitious ex¬ 
pansion plans of the Northern 
Clubs Federation Brewery, 
based in Newcastle. It is al¬ 
ready the price leader in the 
North East. 

The federation is already a 
tough competitor for Scottish 


Sc Newcastle, and Vaux, and rts 
ambitions could pose a threat 
to Allied, Bass, Whitbread and 
Mansfield Brewery. Oddly, this 
circular does not disucss the 
brewers’ new freedom from the 
Price Commission, the most im¬ 
portant profit margin point of 
alL It does confine recommen¬ 
dations to Imperial Group, 
Greenall Whitley, Norlands, 
Vaux and Higsons. 


Brokers’ views 


One also has to be brave to 
recommend engineering shares. 
Bankruptcies are freely ex¬ 
pected in this sector, or failing 
these, profit and loss accounts 
wrecked by inflation, accounting 
and strikes. 

However, Mr Ewan Fraser of 
James Capel says buy at a share 
price of 214p. He expects pre¬ 
tax profits to rise from £16.6m 
to 1:17.8m this year and to 
£19.5m next. There is, he 
suggests, a good balance 
between different cyclical trad¬ 
ing patterns. 

The oil quarterly -from 


Grieveson, .Grant now' planning 
a merger with J. & A. Scrim- 
geo ur is conventional enough. 
Mr lan Gouldsbrough and Miss 
Penelope Posford foresee 
dearer oil, scarce oil and 
bumper oil company profits. So 
do most other observers. The 
favoured ■ selections in . the 
United Kingdom market are in 
concerns that are ridx in crude 
oil. > - 

They list British Petroleum, 
LASMO, and Oil Eagploration. 
In Belgium they like Pejtro- 
fina, and elsewhere,. Norsk 
Hydro. 

An enthusiastic buy signal is 
hoisted by Scott, Golf, Han- 
cock, for De La Rue. Its first 
half figures are adjudged ex¬ 
cellent by analysts Mr John 
Jones and Chris James; and 
on tile strength of these they 
project pre-tax profits for 
1979-80 rising from £26.Gm to 
£37m, and indeed to £42ra the 
year after. . ■_ ' •• 

The essential case they make 
for the group is that it will 
grow fast at a rime when many 
other United Kingdom com¬ 
panies will either be : growing 
slowly, or shrinking. 

Peter Wainwright 


Market participants sceptical 


Prices of Eurobonds de¬ 
nominated in dollars staged a 
broad rally last week: with 
several issues gaining by two 
points or more. 

Yet, several market partici¬ 
pants said they doubted that 
tbe market bad reached a turn¬ 
ing point in a downtrend that 
has lasted since the spring of 
1978. 


Mr Joseph Galazka, a senior 
vice-president in charge of 
Eurobond trading at Merrill 
Lynch IntemationaL He . points 
out that as prices declines be¬ 
come greater, it is normal for 
rallies to be sharper. 

He said that the quarter point 
increase in the prune rate of 
Citibank and other major banks 
to a record 15.75 per cent—an. 


“ What we are seeing is a 
typical bear market rally ”, says 


unexpectedly large increase in 
s weekly United States 


the 


Midland Bank 
Base Rate 


Midland Bank Limited announces that, with 
effect from Monday 19th November 1979, its 
Base Rate is increased by 3% to 17% per annum. 

Deposit Accounts. Interest paid on accounts 
held at branches and subject to 7 days' notice 
of withdrawal is increased by 3£% to 15% 
per annum. 

Abatement allowance on ledger credit 
balances for personal current accounts not 
qualifying for free terms will be 13% per annum. 

Personal Credit Plan Accounts. With effect 
from Monday 17th December 1979, interest paid 
on credit balances will be increased by 3|% to 
13% per annum and interest charged on 
overdrawn balances will be increased by 2% to 
21% per annum. The effective annual equivalents 
of these rates on the basis of half yearly 
compounding are 13.4-% and 22.1% respectively. 





Midland Bank 


*••• 


money 

supply figures and wealdess of 
the dollar in the foreign ex¬ 
change market had already 
caused dollar bond prices to 
retreat substantially from their 
trading highs. 


Euromarkets 


A dealer at Ross and Partners 
(Securities) argued that the gain 
in prices over the past week had 
pushed yields down' to # where 
they were no longer particularly 
attractive. As an example he 
cited Dow Chemical Corpora¬ 
tion's 5200m. 9.625 per cent 
coupon bonds of March, 1994. 

During the weel^ these bonds 
moved up 2.25 points to 87.63 
offered, which lowered the 
annual yield to mua tiity to 1L39. 
per cent from 11.75 per cent. 


“ Who wants to chase after 
that ? " he asked. 

Last week’s rally hi the dollar 
sector was based on false hopes 
said Richard Jones-Bateman, a 
Euroband analyst at Hill Samuel 
and Company. He contended 
that the recent United States 
credit restrictions had yet to 
have several financial conse¬ 
quences that must occur if infla¬ 
tionary expectations were to be 
wound down. 

Ian Kerr, a vice-president of 
Kidder Peabody Internationa 
in charge . of the firm’s . port¬ 
folio advisory service was le: ' 
eqttivocaL The rally is an “ exe< - 
rise in fickle fantasy ”, he said 
Among other things, he argued 
that the market would be un¬ 
able to sustain a rally until, 
after the end of the year when 
oil-price levels became more 
predictable and the emerging 
recession in the United States 
and other countries starred to 
deepen. 

In its Eurobond market letter. 
First Chicago, the investment 
banking subsidiary of tbe First 
National Bank of Chicago, 
struck a tfightly more optimis¬ 
tic note. 

“It is conceivable that the 
Iranian, students, by '.their 
seizure of . the . American 
Embassy in Tehran, will allow 
President Carter to achieve the 
goal of creating an energy policy 
in the United States. 


Dry cargo stays 



While confusion continues to 
reign in the tanker market due 
to: the current disturbances in 
Iran, dry cargo business con¬ 
tinues ar a healthy level and 
prospects for the next, month 
at least are good. 

The exact Implications of the 
situation in Iran and the;mid¬ 
week announcement of the 
United States ban on imparts 
of Iranian oil, have not - yet 
filtered through to the market. 
Rate levels .have remained 
stable since the latest bout of 
difficulties began, -hut the 
future pattern, will depend on 
what action ihe United States 
takes to fill. the', gap in its 
imports. J '.- ■* ■ 

Iran supplies 5 per cent of 
tbe United States total imports, 
equivalent to 400,000 barrels a 
day. Should the. gap be' filled 
with oil from other Middle East 
states, the danger of a sizable 
volume of otvaflabte tanker ton-, 
nage building in ■ the : Gulf 

1 is smell. 


Freight report 


basis, and. worldscale 44 on 
slow Tteaming. 

.'Towards tbe end of the week 
Mobil : booked a 260,000 totuxer;. 
also 1 for the Gulf to ^ United 
Khogdom/continent trip,, at 
worldscale 51, on full steam, 

: and. worldscale; 49 for slow 
steaming. : 'Among -other vice 
fixtures AGO* took a 245,000 
former for a voyage" Guiff/Italy 
at worldscale 48, and two others 
were' hooked for. Westera- 
vpyages at worldscale 52. - - ; 

.. Interest in West Africa.-eased 
compared with lat& but the 
Caribbean and Mediterranean 
loading areas both experienced 

- healthy trading levels, particu¬ 
larly in die "early part of the 
week.' ' • 

- The. strength .of grain trading 
in the. dry cargo-market showed 
"no sign, of slackening. Gains' 
^continued to be made with iip td' 
~ $19 being paid for a 55,000-ton 
shipment from the Urnted States 
Golf to HoHandr which , com¬ 
peres with $18.85 paid for a 
72,000 : tqnner and the -same 
destination early;on last week. 
In the previous week, $1822 

- was paid which: itself was about. 
$1 up. on'earlier business: 


On the basis of the st 
being displayed in the 
sector, as well as the le 
business and rates in 
areas, owners are optimist 
trading prospects for tin 

- month, or so will continu- 
similar plane.. Part of tin 
ing is related to tber .pn-, 
of the Chinese who wen, 
active daring last week, 
is considered that they v 
main so, certainly into th 
Year. 

In particular last wet 
Chinese were charterinj ' 
nage for groin shipment 
the United States Gcdf to 
.Firing was arranged at t 
changed rate of 544 for 
torn) era, for Deceobei 
December/January positi* 

' Therb wds some su& 
that more than $44 was.. . 
paid for prompt Novembc 

- rions, las others thong! 
Chinese .chartering. for 
month.,' bad been com 
January positions were oi 
at $43, another bint i 
marker's present finnnes 


David Robi 


However, only the.next few 
week? wiU provide an answer-j 
to this poser, but should a 
build-up take place arid demand 
from other areas is insufficient 
to absorb-k;-rates cottid come 
under pressure. 

- As to last week, stability pre¬ 
vailed with . Western-bound 
vices '. continuing, to bit fixed 
. ar around worldscale 50, while.. 

. easterh charters. gained the ..- 
usual extra 10 points.. Trading . 
was brisk out of the Gulf, both 
for 'large tonnage and smalfer- 

vessels. 

Early on in the week Exxon 
booked two 345,000 to oners for 
trips to the United' Kingdom/, 
continent, 'at wordscale ^3.5 
and 44.- This was followed later 
when Mobil fixed a smaller 
id.ee for a similar vorave 



In brie! 


Eurobond prices (yields and premiums) 


US S STRAIGHTS 


Oiler 


Cmcnro 6'. \<nm 
EEC uu 1*8? -- 
Beatrice Foods f. 1465 
J. c. Penney 8** 19H3-- 
Euroiina 7‘. IVB4 
PepsiCo V*. 19B4 
Norway U*, 1*84 
rVnwjU 9-. IW4 
Doormon Bridge up. 

. 

iV-imar Lambert Q 1484 
ARBD 1W 
Sxeiten frt, 15*84 . 

Export DenJapcnonl' Corn 
. 1484 

wln'Li ?■. 


Sf" 


MUdiettn .10. 1094 
Quebec Hydro 10 19*9 


ST 

85'. 


11.MO 

11.04 




12.99 

13.16 

11 

11.88 
11.TO 
U.4M 
11.55 
19 .05 


W/ 


VO 

9-V. 


13. IS 
11.57 
11. M2 
11.66 


AntlnlU 7', 1MB4 
PbWIUTt S'j l n !M 
SNCF 8"« 1M84 
Finland v‘. IVWi 
EDF 9 , ‘. 1V86 
Kcnm>wtl ?*', 198ft 
Kjtloiul Wesanlnster 
Bank 9 iJnnoi 1986 
CNT M'j 

Cdfler Hawley Bale 
_ •* ■* ir<K6 

CMAC 9*, 1986 .. 

Beneficial IVg? 
UnUcvcr V._ 1SHBT . 

EtB 8', 1988 

Dutch Stale Mines 8 s . 

Manitoba.' j*rp* 9*j 1W 
rrr o* a io« 

Sweden 9% 1989 


«5 

85 

BM'rt 

B7> 


BV‘, 


11.72 

U-75 

11.65 

IVJ63 

11.9V 
11.43 
IB. 48 


FLOATING RATE NOTES 
American Express 

la u -16 ivaa .. 

Banra^ *L Roma ■ m 

Bank Of Tokyo' ie 3-16 
1989 

CKlcarp 11 L 1 MS 3 
2m . Wntmuisler Bank 
14 11-16 1984 
Lloyds HV 1965 
National WesunlnsMr 
Bank 14 15-16 1994.. 
HngjhMn of Sweden IS 

Williams and Glyni 13 


lOOJ. 


14.65 

15.79 


tea ana niOber esu.ua luu- 
ceru, turned in profits -of £664,000 
for J the six months to June 30. 
Sales amounted to £4.7m. Com¬ 
parative. figures are. omitted 
because _ they ' woe before the 
devaluation of the rnrinn agfan cur¬ 
rency - and were hoc comparable 
with subsequent results. 

Full year results are expected to 
be an improvement on last time 
but second-half profits will be less 
ihan the- first ax months. For tbe 
year to December 1978 the profits 
were £944.000., 

The contribution: from the asso¬ 
ciated Eva industries 'was £158,000. 
fEKRAMIl ■ 

Approval received' from Foreign 
In ve stment:'. Review Agency of 
Canada- for', gale to- Northern En- 
edneering : Industries of Ferranti- 
Padcard, Ferranti's Canadjan oH- 
shoot. Ao^Jisitioin now completed. 
HAMBROS INV TST 

Net reveoufc for six months to 
September.-30,'£7(6,000 (£641,000). 
Earningsa. share, 2.56p (Z32n). 
Net asset .-'value a shore after 
deducting.- prior charges, at par, 
164,4p (l$a6p). . 


Interest Rate Changes 


WMamsS Glyrife Bank 
1 announces &atwifh effect 
from 16th November 1979 
its Base Rate for advances 
is increased from 14% 
tol7% per annum. 


Interest on deposits at 7 days’ 
.. . notice is increased from 
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. TSB BASE RATE 

With effect from the close of business 
on Monday, 19th November, 1979 
and until further notice TSB Base Rate 
will be 17% per annum 




.' Central Board,- : ■ 

• ‘ V;i -- :/"■CppthaU Avenue, London Ed2P 2AB. - 
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FINANCIAL NEWS AND MARKET REP ORTS 

Varburg __ 'r.w ' 

rians to WaUstreet pS. St. St 'B 

ridild lO ... <■!■■■■■■■ ..£SW K % gs 

f f 1*0 Af '^NeW York, November 16.— fflflEBE*" S 

llldLL . . Prices' on the New York Stock Am BreSacwt s§»I Spjj* <i«i 
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mau savers 

Ronald Pullen 

‘ To take_ advantage . o£ the 
^iirion of exchange controls, 

. ‘rchant bankers S. G. War* 
~rg is iauaching the-Selected 
urket Trust. Tbe fund, is- an 
. en-ended Jersey-based com- 
,‘ny which will issue partici- 
: dng 1 shares at prices based 
- its net- asset JeveL 
The fund, -which is being 
•:ommended to both tax-pay* 
individuals and companies 

well as approved pension 
"ids and registered charities,* 
-intended to take -advantage 
the higher returns Warburgs 
;ues are available from in ter- 
‘ rional investment without 
.ng involved in the com*, 
■ .'xities of overseas investment' 
'currency management r .- : 
The goal of-the fund will be: 
iital appreciation rather 
m high income yield and the 
phasis will be on currlen'cy 
nagement. Prom the outset 
‘ fund is taking a rautioiis 
? on overseas equityLidailcecs 
herring -international bonds 


New issues 


•• tiie time being and some 50 
-• cent of the assets-will be 
id in cash (sterling and 
eijgn currencies').. 

Jp to 25m, In participating 
'leemable preference shares 
• being offered at £10 a share 
ich includes a preliminary 
Management charge of 25p a 
"’ire. Future management fees 
' -1 be | per cent of the het 
ec value of the fund per 


/New York,. November 16.— 
Prices' on the New York Stock 
Exchange were retreating in 
grudging fashion .at nthe final 
belL .Declining issues widened 
their lead -over, advances to 
■about 705. to.about .465,. *.v 
The - Dow Jones industrial 
average ended at 815.70 ; down 
5.63. Volume slowed to 
30,060,000 shares' from Thur* 
day’s 32,380,00a 
' The Iranian ‘ confrontation 
and its effects on the oil supply 
situation continued to dominate 
the news. 

Silver gains 16 cents . 

- New ySrtc: '" Nov 16.—comm 
S lLVR-fimm wore- up a lUMteraie 
11 to 16 «enur; oUnouph lust -above 
UmjE. I0im . on -and local Minina 

- following a brisk advance on an un- 
conflfinod puMlaha.il. .report Iran . plans 
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\[<uch funds as the Selected 
rket Trust are, it is argued, 
re tax effective .' than 
. homed unit trusts which 
/it pay corporation tax on the 
; d’s income before individual 
ders pav tax on the distribu- 
. is at their own individual 
a. : 


in mop accopUno ORiled Stnie-i doUars 
lor oil (uoaeius, NO,. Iffi.OOc: Dec. 
16G.80-165.R0c: Jan. 165.10c: March. 
lsSjSft-ivo.ioc-.i May. i7a.-so-i7Ejmci 
1 jn»/?TLra.40c: Sew. 176.hoc; Dec. 
IBO.SOei. Jail 181.85c: March _ 1. 

18&.a5ct July, 189.56c:. 

GDtjD rtilurna were: ' NY COME3C: 
Hov. --S5S9.7D: - 'Dec. 5501.60:- -Ian. 
65&.70; Feb. 3«K 00; AWH. 5A11.«): 
Jana. ■ 6419.80: Ana. $428.10: Oct. 
-SS36.40: Doc. $404730: Fob. $462.10: 
■April. 5457.70: Juno. 5467.40: Aug. 

sire. 10 . 

-CHICAGO 1MM: Dec. $541.00-391.30 • 
-jwereb. -- -5406 70-406.50: - June. 

'S419.bo- 419.60: Sept. 5612.40 asked: . 
Doc. $444.70 JUkod: March. S456.80 
asked: Jane. .. 546B.80 bid; Sept. 

-3480.70 bid. . 

COPPER firtur 
maloti sales; □ 

Dec, 99.40c; 

5« /f0-99. OOC: 

100.40c. 


COCOA futimk /ell from early Ugh, 
to close 0.95 cent lower to 1,00 cent 
hlohar m traded contracts, with near 
December the only posiuui HntBMng 
-towIT. Dec. 135-lOc: futures, 130.00c; 
Mas. 132.OOc- Ju&. 153.00c: Seel. 

. 135.06c; Doc. 130.00c- March. 130.40c 
COTTON' futures continued didr down¬ 
ward technical correct*)!, on Iocs/ 
»U&U (o dose with tosses of 0-50 to 
6.98 cent in nesrbys. Dec. 68.10- 
SsTaOc: March. 69.3ti-fi9 3Qc: . Mar, 
TO-OOc: July. 71 70c: bet. TorfiO 
bW-70^5c asked: Dec. 70.25-70.3Sc: 
March. 71.00 bid-7l.2£c ssknd: May. 
71.00 bid-71.50c asked. 

SUGAR futures in No 11 contract 
aenlcd 0.35 lo 0.38 cerU hloher and 
' lust under their beat love In In a brisk 
cDtmtnr-mBctlon lo yeslentoy's limit, 
decline of 0.50 cent. Volume was huge 
at 15.560 can Era cl*. March. 1S.82C- 
bid-.. .March. lB.BOc; May. 15775c: 
July,-- 13.G6CT Sepi. 15.70c; Oct, 
■15770c; March, 15.86c. Spot: 14,04 
up 27. 
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CHICAGO SOYABEANS. Meal futures 
advanced £1.30 to 30.50 a tun and 
OU futures finished 0.34 la.0.03 cons 
a lb higher. SOYABEANS.. Nov. 074- 
»,c: Jan. 692-91c: March 7i4-V-l6c; 
May 735-*a-34-*^:; -July -7fil-*.-Slc; 


The Dow Jdnu avenmcd.—Indus- financial. 60.41 tbO.SSi. 
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30-28-: March 26.05-1 Oc; May 



lational savings rise by 
112.7m in October 


to £217,000, from £215.000, 
while net profits were £194,000 
(£180,000). 

The directors are confident 
that year-end results will be 
satisfactory. 


March. 161*«C: May. l'69*«c; July. 
173VC bid; Sept. X77*,c. 


Weekly list of fixed 
interest stocks 


.Our Financial Staff 
'ocal sums administered by 
Department ior National 
- ings showed a net increase 
£112.7m during October Jift- 
- the total sum to £12J27.5m. 

.. Juring the month provisional 
, jrns showed net receipt's.of 
0.4m and repayments of 
7.7m the department re- 
ied yesterday. 

Receipts for the National 
ings £ank'Investment Ac-T. 
,-nt were the highest of.the^ 
r at £52.3m and the net iri- 
isc of £30m was "the: hest 
jit since February 1978. 
.vever sales of the ;18th Issue 
' lonal Savings' Certificates." 
. -ved disappointing' with re- 
>ts of £33^m only.,, just 


Bank Base 
1fl 4*, Rates 

I /I I Mn Bank ........ 17 

, I V* 4 *iarclays Bank ..... '17% 

liCCI Bank ’ . 17/%, 

iConsolidated Crdts 14% 

I ^ Hoare &.Co .... *17% : 

|T1 (.loyds Bank .. a... 17 
r \ \ I ! .ondon Mercantile 14% 

I f js* % lidland Bank .... 17% 
jat Westminster .. 15J % 

i oss minster_17% 

, tsb . 17% 

-^Williams and-Glyn’s- 17% 

i 'ili* 

f ftiy deposit on *uma or . 

£10,000 and ■ nnUor lbRo/ pp..- 

lo £23.000 ISMS, ' over 
8J3.000. iy,v. ■- 


exceeding repayments. of fixed- 
interest certiorates. ... 

Prenaum Savings Bond re-* 
ceipts at £lL6m showed an im- 

E rovement . on recent months 
ut with repayments remaining 
at a high level only a small net 
increase was recorded. 

Phoenix-Pnidential in 
S African linkrup ' *. : 

Agreement has.bien reached 
in principle, for a merger some 
time ■ next year between the 
Phoenix.of South Africa Assure 
ance Co and the; non-life in¬ 
terests of the Prudential Assur¬ 
ance of'South Africa. Prude n- 
■tial -will hold a substantial 
minority, interest in ai^ enlarged 
Phoenix of South Africa-wiuch 
will be. renamed Phoenix Pru¬ 
dential Assurance of South 
Africa. The life organization of 
the--Prudential of South Africa 
will continue un c hanged. 

£$ra MowIem • ■ 
contracts •- 

Mowlem -Construction of 
Nairob^ a member'.of the British 
construction group, has won 
three development contracts in 
Kenya ^ortb £8.2m, awarded by 
the national power company.. 
The largest, worth £4m* is for 
a flood protection scheme for an 
existing power station near 


Briefly 


BERLIN POWER AND - 
, - LIGHT COMPANY 

.RLINER KKAPT-U'N1>.- LICHP, 

. EW aG 1-AXTIENG ESE L LSCH AFT/ 

. r ■ iliorebL'Ideiii arc invited ba attend 
* *• ORDINARY GENERAL MEET?. 
3 which will take place in the 
atiuoa Hall, 10- Juhn. FosIcr-Dullc* 

- ...'Sri, Berlin 21, at 11.00 a.m. on 
, ‘ - li December, 1979. 

, OcreJigUerv whn with U*_ attend . 
I vole at Ihe General Meeting 
. . *1 deposii their share, with J. 
•ary Schroder Wa£y Si Co. Umi- 
120 Cfacpp^ide. London E C 2V 1 
S duriny uuul biinimt bout's by 
li December, tfT'J and leaic them' 
•osiled until alter the end ol the 
lend Mestinu. 

-■ ' "urther li eu ik .taut be obtained 
at Ihe Comnant'i notice in‘ the 
lundeunaifcr" No. 209 of 7lh 
• cm her. 1979. 

RLtN: .Vorctnbrr, W74. 


Imports hit J. Foster 

Inrenso. competition, from 
inQmrted textiles has continued 
to depress results from John 
Foster & Bon. . The group 
■reported -..a pre-tax loss- of 
£262,000 .for the six months to 
August 31. 1979, against a 
£ 61,000 pr.ofit iasr time. 

Turnover during the period 
fell 1 from £6.65m.to £6m- 
■ -.The - directors state that 
demand for the group’s cloth 
is always greater in tiie second 
half and by the year-end there 
will be a profit. 

Sekers edges up 

Despite adverse conditions, 
Sekers -International, manufac¬ 
turers- of furnishing fabrics,, in¬ 
creased sales to £3.76m against 
£3^7ra for tie sdx months to 
September 30, 1979. Group pre¬ 
tax profits increased marginally 
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Airsprung Group 
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Jame? Burrough 
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Twin lock Ord 
Twinlack J2 -1 -. ULS 
On Hock Holdm.cs 
Waiter Alexander 
W.S. Yeates 
W. S. Yeates New 
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GOMME HOLDINGS 
Mr H. N. Sporborg, ebairman of 
Gonline Holdings, the makers of 
G-Pian fnr mtiu e. In Ids statement 
forecasts Improved profits for the 
current year . given reasonably 
stable conditions. 

CLYDE BLOWERS 
Pre-tax profits for year to Aug 
31, £232,000. (£357,000). Total 
groSs : dividend,' ” 

DOMINION & GENERAL TRUST 
Net'revenue, after tax, for half- 

vtSite *M.w**m 

CARCLO ENGINEERING 
Carclo's offer for ordinary 
shares of English Card Clothing 
unconditional. 

F. W. THORPE 
Mr K. C. Rrangwin, chairman, 
reports order book satisfactory 
which gives board reason to be 
optiaustic. for-current year. 

PAHANG CONSOLIDATED 
Pre-tax profit for year to July 
31, £330,000 (£653,000). 

CARDIFF MALTING 
Turnover for year to Sept 30 
up from £512,000 to £659,000. Net 
proOts £93,000 (£9,000) after tax. 

BREMAR TRUST 
Ner . profit for six months to 
Sept.30, £22,000 <£33,000). 

GKN BOLTS 

Following a positive' response 
from the employees of GKN Bolts 
and Nuts azid broad agreement on 
the terms and conditions for the 
sale .of the bole works, GKN:and 
Armstrong.' Equipment announce 
that it is intended to complete the 
transfer to Armstrong of the 
Darfaston bolt manufacturing busi¬ 
ness on December 1',.1S79.- 

FRANCIS NICHOLES 
Francis Nicholls holds, or has 
acceptances for, 132,427 shares 
(66.21 per cent) in Simons A Co. 

MOOLOYA INVESTMENTS 
Nunnery Holdings' offer for 
Mooloya investments will be re¬ 
newed until further notice, hut 
will close not later than Dec¬ 
ember 27. 

EAST ANGLIAN SECURITIES 
- Mr F. G. Rollason, chairman of 
East Anglian Securities Holdings, 
told annual meeting that “ Further 
' progress is being made by all divi¬ 
sions of the group and I expect 
tbe profit for the year to show a 
substantial increase on last year’s 
figures ". 

PETERS STORES 

First quarter of current year got 
off to a poor start, mainly because 
of the VAT increases which had a 
“ marked effect ** on sales, reports 
Mr J. P. Gould, the chairman. 

DALE ELECTRIC 
Dale Electric . Internationa] has 
paid £40,000 for a 70 per cent 
stake In Kingston Computers, a 
marketing and distribution com¬ 
pany that supplies micro-computer 
e q u ip ment. The remaining shares 
are held by Mr John Chew, 

| Kingston's managing director. 

UNITED BISCUITS 
| Director Mr C. A. Fraser has 
I reduced his 3.9m- share non- 
beneficlal holding by 555,000. The 
i money, some £427,000, will be 
. used to M finance an investment 
In agricultural landGroup 
-chairman Sir Hector Lalng sold 
50,000 shares from his 23m bene¬ 
ficial bolding. 

MUIRHEAD 

Tyco Laboratories has bought 
30,00 shares in Mulrhead and now 
holds 843,500 shares (10 per cent). 
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42.6 -0* Do Arcunr 4'.* 45 4 2 .7- 

Trlrnds Praildent Lnll Trail Menagrra Lid. ! 
Plth.m Eiid. DnrtUiK. SurreJ. ft>J6-50E5 

47 ft -2 0 Friend! Pr-e 42 . 43 0* 5 6 j 

64 9 —2-6 X'S Accum S9 L 82 1 J'-CTj 

Fuadcla C»un , 

Public Tru«lee. nlnuwa!. *Ll OI-IfE ijt. 


;ic« im* 

TV. 2 138 1 
32ft4 147 1 
30: 6 107 0 
TU6 6 111 3 
in s im i 
231 1 1J8 4 
-:oi 7 I io 3 

Ill 5 117 4 


Legal aad G ea eral i L' nil Frulanii Ud, 

ft .. >.« tain Inll'l 307 3 HJn 

8 .. Do Accum 113* IIP ? 

.8 .. Ea Equ Inll'X T65: 173 8 
.5 .. Dn Accum 375.2 184 5 

.« .. Ei Fli In:i 1 34P •> 157 s 

5 .. Dn Accum 359 I 16. 5 

.4 .. Et Man lnll I 363 7 172 4 

ft .. Dn Accum 373.7 182 0 

ft .. Ea Prop Inll't 307 2 11X0 
S .. Do Anum 322 8 119.8 

Uaeda Ufe Amaoraace Ud. 

Illlnn Street F.C2. A4HX 01-247 

9 . Mull Groin Fnd .. 148- 

.4 -ft 2 Op: 3 Prop 'A‘ :«l 1775 

3 -2 7 D<> Equity 1JTJ 1*4 6 


Pub.:, Trustee, knaanr. '*'« , OL-ifC tzu. ■ 7--«l off Treat Mnaagemee, Ud , ;?5 \ 

JUU3 -2.0 Tapltol' JO'.l IEj m -fS • IJP 3 

77 3 * I*r-s» Inrnmo* . 75 : 2u 4* —■■ f„V 11 30 - Sin i £ i 1« 2 

78* -2.9 Hlgb Sleld* Tea *:J*!6 5el — 3 •• jprcial M.s •• S.O 3 29 , 


i, and A 1'nll Trail Manager* Ud 


S.3 31 P6 , 147 3 -2 7 Dll Equity 1J7J 144 

, * 262 4 —: J Dn Hlgn Yield 153 0 162 1 

22PJ ' 170 6 -2.1 Do Managed 160 0 16* T 

■. TTTm ! IJP 3 -ft 3 DuDeputJI 132 6 U» 0 

, 5 j 3 I 1*5 2 -0 2 Ten* Prop acc i:-7 1 IUI 
v ; . Dn Equliy Acc 136 0 332 7 

2:to'-iii Du f mi acc 795s kk>* 
2K : -:?.K Dn MinAcc 23!7 243* 


; 77: a .. '-naOlan 5n-l V*" ‘•Tit* : 

715 ft -: ft ••-r..dt«r !n; V- <• 214 •• 4 0 

u:ii it pit .vn-t :iro ;:n« v, 

i karicrhnu»eJapliii. 

: "i-.•rawer n. Ft4. . . 

1*3 to 2k Adlr-p.1 T.M 2. v 2v 22 i -.2 

»7 i: to 10 tdlcrro* •*M !-•■.. 4. ■ . . . 

a* 2* to 07 Fund jK 3V.I J . 4 :. 

ns to :t F-ndi- 1- -I :t s- 

w mi -fli* lii.r.in^ ! 4J.TT -I-* *r _a •• 

1 rnrnbllllnsiiranieiGurincryil.id. 

I f-.i n», -.57 si Juiur* '.I m r«'••:•• •• > "> - ' 
; l*iu —*2 S ,M M.iii Juft.JO. If -j 1j- o .. 
HD i uLsria 3 liierlair-. 

|42F: si. Wo 2 ft '’'.‘i. 

j 86 'fa .. fin an: •• :w> S .. ““.it* .. 

First t.eneral I nil Slnnaeer*. 
i'/! renibr-*!- Pd bu'isbr.ac. rmt.ir. t 

‘5 5 to 7* Rub J '•*! 'jsn ■ 3.- 70 4 " J "’ 

T. : D- Gil: •:•• Ski 

i.aTImmelnsesImmi Monagemeni i*d 
7ic'i.r:l'.‘ Pru pc - .''l:M Dousij*. i*'M 

It.,- to & In- IniCn *J. .? s 7" “ I " 

i TJ.i .. Ji..Gri«*.l>.iO- u'< j .. V 

* Traomrn, Rank’i.uernsr’>Lfd 

. pn F-» *6 si p*:.-r ;*..ri uij.r. j'. '4?. K.\. 

: -(i "4 -.oi i a |. p-i-ru- a ii?- :■• :• •>.. 

■ \i*. >■ -2 c. , n.nuri : i- *■,.• _ • 

* Ito 71 —i44 lr." Finn L's 53laj 4. im ■ " 

* :: «■: - 14 : i:■* K/iui:- : m :: t; jj*'. ; .•• 


311 -ft 6 summodi''" 3. a j e.. fi , 

22 4 -0 7 Earn Inromr 3uJ 22..*lo^: 5-^ 

3M 2- ... F*r EamiTo.:, 3L» 3*2- Jr-. 771 

• 58n -31 Sign ln.'infl 51 3 5S.S -03? 407 

75ft —23 Ins-Foe ' 1 ■ 5 it 

T3P9 to 15 In Agencle* i. 32 93 -S, L?i?i H'" 
ill to. 3 inicrnalinna. * 295 3. ■* .35 4 

905 -: 4 IM E-.rmpl ?: 5 d^.la .(7 7ns 

Grlriesim men airmen I Uo Lid jS <■ 

2W G rMhafti *• E7=J*ani. ■ SW*«J’ 5?!j 
237.7 -:.4 Barr uui Fnd l3> 225 s -2j 2 6 0- 63 2 

Ift«l DuAceur-. 258 ft 2«7 : HU2 7-.; 

169 A toll RICH Yield l‘-S I :68;*.0 ; c ftp* 


2-8 9 -0 7 Ct-moertod FSJ 4ft 7 53.3 


Of -*ia Sr. Anum 
5" u -2! Glm Fund i2, 
77 4 -2 ft Du.4it.um 
49 7 -n j T.l.irlbnr tuxn 
5* ft -2 0 Du :.t cum 


8> 7 63.0 8 41 

51 7 51 5 4 ftO 

6ft 5 74.5 *90 

48 9 48 P 3 55 

55.5 17 8 3 55 


8 41 ; Manulife Rae Sieernegr. Herl« 0438 

8 41 1 90.2 -0 4 Iccralnenl 47 3 4P 7 

4 ftO I 1»A -1 1 Managed 122.3 128 7 

4 00 115.0 toll PTnprny 1OT I 15! 


2)9 0 to) 6 [in Accum 

2155 —7 l Er.dB*rf..jr 

a e. r>4> Accuni 

Wo JS Gr-rjfrt wie: « 

M2 -*■: b Accvm 


a?; ih: 0 14 : 
"*•: v. 5 2 n 

03 j 3M* 

ro 4 -Tj U 4eSJ' 
"6 * 't*-- 4 r 


T3 5 -v - Lfin & Encia«“l5 TO 4 T5 U 4^' n 

TS-O.d £'P .\cctjc “6 "•» + 4 * . ;*«* ^ 

Guard lea Ra;»l Eicbance Veil Mon Lid -ny , 

Be,j! EarhanAi- l.mdas. to. . O.-ikl .021. lift 7 
K.7 toi.2 Guarcblll 94 _ S..5 -■ 1- ;»: * 

flenderawi AdmlaUlrallon. _ ' 7; 


li'.r —2 : •« jng r.r«* v "Ii *6 2 48 a 4 77 

64 4 -2 5 L'n .Accum M 9 61 ft 4 77 

:»■' -2 0 YuDit High Yield >'5.t *8.9 92S4 l Mei 

45 <■ to. j van Truclra 43 0 45 6* 6.82 , Leon R>e 53 

50 <1 —S' A Dm Accum 47 4 50.2 6 82 lit t, -ry ] 

63 2 to 5 i, lrnrnor 59 0 62 7 6 20 I 399 j tol » 

7*6 -0 7 DnAif.n _ 73 3 Tift 6 30' cj - -'•> 

ftftft to 7 I'.i DlsIOend :*.7 64 2 10 25 

ft? 1» —:.<1 Pe Dl> .Alt 7i * 80 0 10 25 

Tradell Maaaaera Ud. 

? ta.-.-na. Pd . Bnwui . n-r; 3-341 

Vi 6 -i S Ino-mn «7 6 91 1 10 84 

ft«s -.12 pn U-CVIT.-3I 172 6 181 4 30 84 

Jt? -2 4 Cap:i»i '3' 127 2 233 k 5 S3 

9ft S -3 1 D.. Accum Oi Iftl 0 296 4 9.63 

n? t toi ft rrrtcrcnce 201 4 107 6 13.68 

Aft 7 -1 2 Do Accum -li 139 6 143.0 11 86 

*:» -jo Esempi >3- ' 304.0 lap4 io io 


129-A -1 1 Managed 112.1 12 

115.0 toll Property 1OT 1 IV 

113 S to 3 EquRft . 3« 9 113 2 

23* ■ -CJl Gill lidRed . 129.2 1361* 

JOB * to. I In'.eniftJloDlI JOftO 10ft 5 

ail *. *10.2 Depusll 306.4 122 0 

Merrtajal laroitnri Anaramrr. 
Leon flie 533 Elen SI. Cr..*dnn. 01 
:ee 6 -O 1 Propenr Fund .. IB 
2OT 3 to '. Dn Pcn«l>«i - .. J' 

63 7 -I i Easunv Fund .. 4 

18? ft -6 0. Du Penilon .. It 

160 3 -- JJiuiev Mar«*t .. 16 

?ia 6 .. On Pension ■. 21 

Hi V toll Cwir Den Fund .. 14 

1« 1 to 2 Dn PenM-n .. IS 

IIP o -i 9 Managed Fund .. 11 

!52 4 —7 7 Dn Pension -. 36 

10*5 -7.0 Ini Equity Fund .. 31 

112 1 .. nntqult'Pen .. 11 


4436 64101: 12 9* -A'r KR to: Vd fl'« .. 

4P7 .. I -39 f -1 6! KB lap Fii Si* 

128 7 .. • in 1ft to i? Kll ".IR 4■-'■.) . : 1° 
rj: .. ia ai .. KB 1 s 6m si' .. 

1132 .. | 546 .. 5ut.iC V.rftiS 1 ft .. 

*■ ! VAGurouo 

iSn " . Tnrec yu. T-err ll-H <• 


316.2 to. 2 Do Vi 


nr Equity Fund 
noEquIL' Pen 
Tl-> Man Fund 


1 I"* * -2 7 I'.ierd Fnd • 125 2 u* 2* 4 ■ 

1 Jill 4 -1 - |in A-ft'.ni - jto J 2..*'- A 

ij'i *v:: ivia ic tip s a v. a .<■ .. 

4 111 -41 :? Al.': i i:.n s am; a:"* .. 

'ieoiune loirraeii.inal tunaMaoaCir*- 
: • I.erm, ■ "ft. M H-I'er Jer-r '17' 

*■2. .. lnclur.j-74- 22u 2 J V 4' 

iiTIrer Jlr JIB A r... . 

si'-iji.e vi >j'i.r!—n :•■:!. tKi V: 
;.■ 7 -n; Pri't.m. T" ii'4 . 2 . 

75•• .. i ir.r.m, »..rr 2 e^ i* : 

• Var.. Frd 

, ii >b P!e,e. •jiliri.I’i." Trl- . 

2 ip ii .. 1.1*. in, 7-i ;i:; lift* .. 


T3 6 -:.l Jeoar. EcempL fn * 

3d 0 -•• ? .Via America 7>4 o 

6i a 3 Hitt Income rtl 

33 6 to 6 :nc A Assev. j: o 

72.2 to4 Inirrnjil’ica: _?kft . 
alio -4 9 !■ Am EifeniF? ,.Si • 
40 7 to : till t .'ij: Sr-. 3. ! 
94.7 3 World Wide «? ft 

Hill Samuel Hall Trail .Hu «4*n 


45 ft mil p: Et'I nox. _ 
79 ft .17 Do'IjT 77 

34 * to 1 SniftraiTimil 32 

3491 tofi Bn'IshTal lift 

J49 i to 5 n.' iSuenrar J'ft 

-Oi: Capua* . _ ^ 

S?: -;.S Fnirai' Tsi rt 

24.3 to.4 Ir.come T«t 2- 

25 u u High Meld 2- 

Ju.4 tojSe,u|4:} .57 4v 
Vry Fond Mt»Bp*ri. 


K-ftSSbOl! 

77 0 77 0* 2 c7 

3211 39.3 3.7' 

i:? o :•* n* 6 x. 
J iftv* Jceo 4 s'- 
r .: s: 7 3 *:• 
85 3 91.3* IS:; 

27 \ 2? Fa!P I 1 ' 


JnsargLoce Bondi ud Fundi 
Abbe* Ule Aieuraner Co. Lid. 

? S'.. Pjuii rb-jrrajarc. EC4? 4DX PI-748 91U 


2S MI1K ST. EC2V 9J? , 

68.7 -2J EquIV t r - 


tv - '«;■ 4-jl 37 6 -i 1 EftUI" PJr.d < J* 34 1 SI 

lei oi io - ft-- 27 6 to 9 Dn Aecum. • j> 20-2 37 9 

n-i ;«!■ to: PrcpFuBO.r- 179.3 1S8.S 

22 I lifT-' i. 2TT6 to? r-n 4CCIHU-27. 2B7 0 2 tT 4 

i--,9 ioft'an^hWin -1 6 Vied Fund |3.I 99.5 194.0 

„ “ •■'] 1M5 to 2 .- ..nc Fund 1411 190 7 

pl - -j- -n-ft lftO 2 to: llnni-. Fund 132.’ 149.4 

_ . 7™l L3 0 to.: renciun Prnp>77i a« » 2Z» * 

-H ? -77 DuSqJII)- ITii IS 6 


DoMnneyCap 69.H tt l 
DaMnney Are 71 6 75 2 


KJelaweri Benaon loll Managers_I :5H’ to; '’(.nt Series 4 

20 Pcnmurrh S:ree'. VS I2 a-J to 1 Serlto 4 

70S* -id 1 FI* Vrlt FC Inc ST.B MS ; U>2 • -24M«2 Senes 4 
32C 8 -11 5 SB LY.i: Fd Ate ‘-'5 1 1 • 'to Alban) Ule Akiang 


und U.i 99.5 104.0 
ind 143 3 190 7 
‘und >33 149.4 

PrnpiTTi 36 9 2Z» 9 
Uliy 373 4 IS 6 
leC'.ii 05 7 100J 
:un-r 156 7 185 0 
159*. A JS5.6 20S.9 
Serf' 4 9i.S 30.5 
-ries 4 15*6 147.0 

tries 4 in 8 138 3 
Serlto 4 1310 13S 4 
Ties 4 111 ft HP 4 

Asiurii rr CaLtd,_ 


75 3 .. D* Money Are 71 6 75 2 .. 

NarolcB Unlbn I nurture Group. 

PO BuA 4. Norolch. NH1 3NG. »u3 3^"0 

n* 0 -4 4 .Nlirwicn Min 220 1 531 6 .. 

K9.0 -10.fi DoEq-JlIi 348 3 SH 2 ... 

264 4 -PI Do Properi!' 156 J 164 9 -. 

156.! -3.! Do Fixed !ns 147 3 155 0 .. 

122 4 to I Dn Depnsl! 115 4 2221 .. 

Dd L'n Hi iSi UB3 .. .. 

Prarl Aaturaarr iL'Bll Fundai Lid. 

252 Rich HMbcrn. WC1V 7EB. 01-405 *44'. 

133 0 . Equliy Fnd IMl 133 0 

120 0 .. Minaced r*nd 13s ;no .. 

132.6 .. Prop AcrL'nil? 164.9 132.6 .. 

229 2 .. Prop piet L'nlU1227 J2B2 .. 

Pberolc Aiauroaer. 

4-4 King William fil. EC4. ei«fi 9576 

3-1 2 to.6 Wqpiih Aaaured 114 4 320 8 .. 


| Fekioder Ule Group. 

: EnUTprli-c H»j*r p-efnitaiiii f"« 

■ Iriifn-.ri'inill ird 1 

I sft? -! 2 l Fuui: 7** * « 

i ! <5 -9 ni 1 EqiiMr 1 '.I I ' 

! 357 ? -’ll liir.l !nl JAI7 

IS* -«1K S FiSid Tr-. 7 12 I_: 

7,'| i “-Ji’I '.Ijirajed liM- 7". 
; ju -" i'2 S S!jr.j.-rd 1 7i 7 1 
T'ndall Groupifirrmudn. 

I'll Bi-z 139C Hani:!:nn ft Be’Tr. iej 

T 2s to 07 i> va- Die;..’.. S 1 2'’ 

2 0! tol 12 Itu A*.cull. »!?'': 7 ' 
lift to uj ’.ild Fund i >■ S 1 9? I.' 
Tyn dal M-iiard! an r.rnuj'iRfrmude 
P " hvs isr?. Iljmill* r 9. pr-n: :J- 
50 oi to :c ■« uiurii.a-i>:>i J . 
at 1 ?? ff rihn diW> 5 . . " 

| 52 11 *0 51 'J.Tff|M*r'40*«. J 

TsndaHGMapil-leiifMsB- 

I \|rft«T *1"!.''. ri"u*l6- l"M. * 


.v 24 u 
0 2*4 D .. 


-Accounts prepared under pfonflion of'SSAP15 


3ne Year High Income Bond 

16% p.a. tax free guaranteed for 1 year-(£1,000 min) 

. S •* Equivalent to2Z , 8®/4gross.to basic taxpayars. 

inf nmiat ion trorn Praparty. EqmtyCr Life-Assurohce Co. Ltd. 

5 119 CrayuforTtStreet, London-W1H-2AS. Telephony 01-48S0S57- 


Leeal Aoldoriiin Mdlanl loseti 
77 London Wall. CCSK !DZ 

95.4 -8 4 Karrns^iMi .. 

20T.3 .. VC.der Hnse'.34« 

122.6 -iIAI Prosertj' 34i .. 

MEG WrurlUei. 


Ol.HMUHISI 143 I -J 0 AMEY Wao Bod 113.6 IJfl.S 


77.0 13.63 124 < 


Three Churt. Tower Rill. EC3K Oft'i 07^24 4386 
36 ■ ' -| 1 Aim 4 Geo Inc 48 S 51 2 £21 
nj 4 a aSSbujim me 513 u j ;.bo 

•w ft -si CusBiid 9 ne*4 ** * ^5— 4 B 
3219 -17 Do Acran 201-7 IttE 4 p 


27: 1 -e,; Dolinnerpnd 118J J3J 6 -• 
982' to'.L Di Equliy B3 1 ffll .. 

64-ft -S3 Di naefi Inc 77.0 81 o ,, 

7V9 .. TVs Property 311D 317.1A .. 

7M.4 .. Fleslplan 96.1 104.4 .. 

;:5.6 .. sum Ten Fafl 1WT 123.6 .. 

373 D .. Dn ft JC7J 11X0 .. 


ii 85 4 -1 5 AHSV.'Fram AE 7* 8 85.9 

S7 S -IS CoBipagirt 115-3 IE 9 4 fill 1«.9 ^7 Dn jccorab "•*, JJ-j •• : 
~kr -0 6 CmiTiliSrwlh TJJ 78.1 LOL 375 -2J Do l!i . ..901:94-9 — , 
TIL -LB Do income M.9 SSL 10 231 Barriaji Ule Atittraiice Cd. . ... ' 

* —t - UharUvr-d" >2' 139* 142 8* F lSl'nlenrn Her, 852 Bam lord Rd. 6. 01-334 W-H 

MB If 6 DO Accum 'Ji 3)0.8 103 9 9.1* LT 6 -17 girclayBbOdS lM.4 .. , 

S3_n —113 Dls Pad 31? 2 121 7 10 nr !2f_c -S3 Etrul'.T B'Bonif 219 9 l»-3 .. I 

MOO -49 DriACTun ' 174 4 243 9 10 1?! :i7 6 -1 ft C1I|-Eder ll'Bnd 1DB.1 1X1.1 .. 

ftSa to 4 Eu-b * Cm I.1S 55*1 856 3 94 ;■* 2 to % Prnp "B Bond *32 7 139.7 

F«i Is '* Basra Yield 7*2 82 ftalO 78 KJ rt5 In: S Bnnd RS.0 86 4 .. 

i^a -is dp Acmiib :::2 ;-js iru 1:90 6 Msn *R Bnnd in a un .. 

1 ^ i far EMI Inc ."? • M » 2 24 733 7 to£ limey **' Brad 1OT7 !U» .. 

raj -ii hoMbiSi «a.5 71J 122A -72. in i>ca Are 113.5 119.} 


Prnsnir Growth Assure*re. 
Lean Hse, Ciw'djn. CRO 2LV. 0! 

2111 .. Prop Grtli.!9i .. ?] 

Z14.2 .. Dili Ai .. II 

«8L .. AO Bond <291 .. W 

925.8 ,, Do-Ai .■ ?i 

xra.fi .. ABbSk! PC'SP! .. .13 

jrao DO r At .. 23 

760 to S Inrermani i29i .. ) 

7S.fi to.5 Dn i Al .. 1 

163 1 -5.0 EAUliy Pnd .. II 

190.2 -S.O TfiiA' .. 11 

1341 toJ Money Fnd .. 23 

153 5 to.l Do ■ Al ^ .. 15 

132.8 Actuarial Fiintf .. 13 

135.1 -u cm Edged .. 22 

:».l *25 Dn A .. 13 

rS'f.T .. Bet Annuity >293 .. S 

266J . lmmed Ana i»i .. :6 

206 4 —0.7 jqtrrpst I nu a! . • 34 


40- ’.A'-1 : • • 

.40.1 : >1 2 'ft 

io- :t2.-. 

to s >-5 


i ;m« *12 GUI r>.%: .2. IJ.r. 

Ho'. D; Accun 3- 745 2 'a» >. 

i 170 8 -J ■ JKftpy Dim u- ’.M 4 ••’> '* : V 
i ' D« J .sssuift srs i* .... .. 

| - -- 

I aF. - . dividend ’ 5V. aisilatlr !l— E7nr-a 
public - uucrr.rcy srur: tK - rmi- i-d* 

■ prfro • E.- oil r n-jirut- r.urpe.7drd r vi •>- 
! divided r L’ash iglui lirf 090 prer.i'.um t L: 
! oor.u) 9 Lii:.T.i:cn j ieic. kir.a be lie- .'cnc •• 
lie- p P.Tl&>3‘^ pr. ml..-, , I'li.clr ..-rrr lu- ■ 

; Dcaiinj i>r tbIu*!Iic: nac—1> MouCis ij, 
• Tuesd*.'' -JiHriineiais >4. Tr.ursda." it.iridj". 
| .9* No- 21 ift> J". 3u <;4iprc 3 iIJ. 

. Noe31.' lo.')'• -:siDe7 ‘.7 «».25!b •.•mnn!li. 
I >:ii 2nd Tiic.-'dr> nf n;u~i“ >S> in and 3rr, 

| 'A'cdltCsda.. "4 n...nlh -2;-3)!'l W-inlH, Srf 
I TlKHli! >' mnnui iS' It' and 3rd Tbur-day o' 
I iti-«ii. -;-;i a:h Tnur-ds- <■! n-unin .2: 1 • 1 
1 Y.-anod-‘ rnrain ■;). Ls-.: Tiiurvlt, 


7* 2 82 9910 781 fi.2 
2512 ;-ji5 3* 7?| 1:9 n 
?? s MS 2 241 723 7 
68.9 714 2-4* LU.9 


;i3t -1 cil-cdfic'B'Bnd inu m.i .. 
;■*2 toy pror -fi' Bona is:i 139.7 
•62 Tj; In! B Bnnd 82.D 96 4 .. 

i:» n 6 Msn'B Bnnd lii S lju .. 
723 7 -AS Money •*' Bond 1OT3 IUI .. 
112.6 ilan “ca #»re 123.S 09.} 


168.9 to.3 Han Pen Fan 


U'rfln—d>• ..I .15* 2r i ^ uf 

Dior, ir. • t'V Yaitii s .ii ?r.:r.i.. 
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Stock Exchange Prices 

Capitalization 



ACCOUNT DAYS: Mlkv ami* Today. Mb'. End, Dm 7 . S Contango Day,. DM 10..SenlomMt ft?.D m 17 

S Forward bargains are permitted on two previous days 
(Current market price multiplied by the number of shares in issue for the stofck quoted) ... 


Buck out' 

■tin dins 

1 Work 


price cn se Ini Grit? 

tut on «nly Red 
TTIdar '»ork Yield Yield 


BRITISH FUNDS 

MW® TroasCnrB'V 1680 97g 
HOOn Treag BV«r 1990 97V 

2S3m Tress 3*i<r 1911.80 MV 
Win Fund 5 Vt ISTiiflO MV 
snom Each IVr 1990 98 

fWm Tress UVr 1WI M 
4»3m Tress 3*j«r I9T9-81 60*. 
5C6n Tress r A<* 19»l 93V 

?mm Extb SW 1B6L 
P" 0 * Excti SPi'r 1981 
tinO® Each Ih- UW1 87 
tOOm F-xch USer 1M1 96 

Kin Tress S*|Cr 1080-82 88 
Wm Treas Me 1982 539j 


I4V- 1W2 
BVV 1382 
9V< 1982 
9V*r 1982 
3-V 1963 
12<« l«S 
•Vv 19*3 
10r, 1983 

9ft 1052-84 76*. 
liVV- l»4 87V 

JV 1884 69*. 

12«V 1984 MV 


Js 9.19618.466 
.. 8.7M1S WW 

• 3.903 13 J96; 

• .. 3 31114.30 
•->11 13JH 15-2M 

-*ll 11.973 13.314 
-v 3 AST 11.688] 
-V, 10 JSC 14 S2J 
SUV w-V. 8 991 14 339] 
92V -ha 10=37 14 47*| 
-v 3.148 ms: 
#-I 13.284 13.133! 

-H» 9.661 13.19 
>-H 3 393 11.334 

-1 24..2S313.030 

-t 9.394 14 B32 
-1 10 833 13.004 

-1 39.172 14 442 

-V 3 883 :ufl 
-Hi !3 U1 U.448; 
-IV 10.947 14.866 

• .. 11 787 1 9 122' 
-2V 7 173 12.384 
-IV 12 910 13.4S0| 

■ 4.308 11.TIP 

-2V U 604 15.344 


91V 

84*i 

94V 


M*« Tress 
WO® Tress 

■IWn Each 
J flnn Each 
m®b Each 
3330m Treas. 
snow Tress 
9Wm Each 
snQm Fiind 
2100m Each 
2000® Fa CO 
ansfim Tress 
?<*0m Exch 
Min Trcu . . 

WO® E»ch 23V<V 1987 93V 

330m Fund 6 VV 198MT T 2 V 
mom Tress IVY 1083-88 TV 
3<M4n Trans a v iarra -88 STV 
Mv Tress U'.-*e 1989 03V 

e*lm Tress 3V 19S6-09 SOV 
ton® Tress 13V 1990 93 

tWftm Trese «V'r 1987-90 7tf« S-1V U 404 11 4S4 
?OOm Tress TIW 1991 STV -V 14 lit 14 B3J 
poem E*eh li f r 1991 T9*t 
SiKhn Fund 3VO 1967-91 NOV 
dim® Tress ]2V' r UK 92V 


UVt 1003 86 V *-2 13.805 13275 

8 Vr 1904-86 82V - 7*1 10-728 13.502 

-2 14 300 13-231 

-IV 9 039 12 376] 
-3V U 632 13-277 
-l 3 349 11 OlSi 
-IV 13-937 13.091 
—1*1 8 306 St 971 
14.388 14 R23| 


07V 

91V 

38 

93 

101 

Ml 

60V 

M 


(mom Tress 10-V 199= 

pnom Fxeh 13V', 1907 

11 non Treas 12V- 1993 

Wm Fund b*V 1093 
1330m Treas UV- 1093 
Wm Tress 14V r 1994 
lmom Eicn 12 V? 1994 
mM® ' Tress «“V 1994 
l<wom Tress 12 r T IMS 

=14m G« 3\ 39MMS 4Pi 

jnom Each lOV'r 1995 Tfl] 

onn® Tress 12 V, 1993 68 

limn Tress <t*Y 1992-96 70V 
3*30m Treas 15W 1996 102 

^orun Hich 13V. 1936 62 

41 m Adnipln 3’r 1906-96 44*4 
INF'® Tress 13W 1997 93>i 

.W»l FJrtJ 3I»;V 1997 77V 

Fi«lm Trr»s 9V*. 1997 86 

limn® Tress IV, 1993.98 HPi 
line® Tress 15>j«r 1999 
.»nn® J4»c4i IT'. 1996 *4 

Wm Trese ’Af, 1999 T4V 
lymOm l-tch 12 V. UM 87 
wnm Treas ](Bj'e 199S 76 

JWm Ksrti 150 1994MK Sfi 
*no® Treas 13V V 200 MQ 08 
mm® Iren* UW 3001-04 H*s 
443® Fund V.-V 1699-04 36 
Fno® Treas 12V- 3W3-03 F7 
W® Tress S'. am24* 62V 
:w® Tress 31V? 2003-07 85V 
IPOiS® Tress 3>iV 2«*-12 45 
■V<mn Tread TV. mi5-IS 61V 
jnonin hXL'Ii 12 V 7013-17 84V 
" 11.1 m I'nnsnlc 4 r e J0*| 

limn® U'sr Ln J/r 28 
ST*® inn* 9i*Wa 34V 

MVB Trese 3-> 22V 

m® I'nnvill 2 *r- 21 *t 

4*2m Tr«as. 2*Fr Alt 75 16 


-IV 13 9*3 14 839 
-l'l 9379 12 380 
-J; 14.150 14 543! 
-1 13.371 14 430 

-IV 34 428 14 914 
—V 11309 14.747, 
-V 10 539 12.673 
■-1V 14.763 14.927 
-V 14 814 14.832 
-IV 14 336 14.861 
.. 12.906 11943 

-tv 14.258 14.8061 
—V 6 616 10.031 
-IV 13-836 14 457 
-IV 14308 14 733 


Caplrallisuon 

r compur 


Prion nr St Grou Die 
last DA die Fid 
Fnosj veeA penci «V P-E 


commercial and industrial 


A-B 

16.Om AAR Ui 

MO.DdQ AC Card 40 

13Jn AGO RBMUXtl 126 
2.24XHQ A1 Infl Prod » 
40.1® APV KldRn 14S 
17.1m AsronsoB Rros 66 
S3 9® Acrow 8* 

23.7m DO A 62 

44 1m Adweu Group 212 
7.183,000 Arras'; ft Gen 175 
1.240.000 Acru N«cdl«» 39 
7.sa1.000 Alrflx Jnd 9*1 

- Akia M 

38 3m Alcan Alum UK 07 
6.040.000 Du 10*rt> 173*2 

1.487.000 AlliB V. Q. « 

52.5® Allied Colloids 323 
3.687.000 Allied Plant 2**s 
10 4® Alpine Uldss 94 
17.2m Amsl Mels I =75 

9.467.000 Amsl Power 69 

6.326.000 Amber Day 41 
887.000 Amber Jnd Hldgt 34 
2.334.000 Anchor Cbcm 82 
16.1® Anderum Siratb 5t»i 
L279.0H Anglia TV 'A' 03 

191 5® An flu Am® lad 713 
4.956.000 Applejard 62 

4.777.000 Aqusumlum 'A* 28>i 
5.574.000 Araiun Hldgs 120 
4 JL28.DOO Arllngion Mir 92 
14 3m Armllags Shin he 45*i 
23 6 m Arm® Equip 46 
34.8m All Biscuit 
8.611.000 ASS Brink 
272 2 m Am Bril Food 
59.1® Am Comm 'A* 

56.7m Ass Engineer 
8.811.ooo Ass Fisheries 
21.7m AH Leisure 
67.4m Ass Mem* 

4.853.000 An Paper 
838.000 AH Tooling 


-1 


41 10.0 8.1 7.4 

.. 0.7 1.7 7.1 

-3 «3n 3.0133) 

-1 3J 14 3 2.3 

-10 1.4b 6.5 32 

-5 3 3 8.0 32 

4-3 4ft 3.0 
4-3 102 2.8 
-6 M 41 U 
-ft 4ft 2.3 16.T 
-1 33 11 6 9.6 

-3 3.2 17.7 4 7 

-*J! 29 3 3.9 .. 
-5 14.1 18 J 5.0- 

—2 1050 13 9 .. 

.. 4.2 10.6 4 0 

-)2 3ft 3.0 10ft 
-3*j 2.3 7.0 63 
>7 3J 3.6 JJ 
.. 12ft 4ft Bft 
-1 S.S 12.3 1ft 
-3 44 II II 

-3 0.9 2.7 4.9 

.. 7.0 8.6 9.0 

-3 4J S3 3.8 
-3 4.8 7.3 3 2 

-SO 30.7 7.1 £.3 
-4 0.9814.4 3ft 

-1*, 2 7 9.1 30 
*4 3.0 4 2 4.6 


Capital lull on 

I Company 


Price Cbfte Crma Dt« 
last OA die yld 
Friday mask pence » PIS 


3.000.000 Crouch Grp "TO 
y.7® crown House 01 
1,701000 Cmn'ui En Cr £09*, 
16.7m Daie*Elacxr1c 138 
4415m Dana 
5536.000 Davies A New 
13.7m Darts G. 

81.5® Daey Corn 
86.9m Dc Bean lnd 
893.600 Deaiteon Hldn 
9lft® Dgbeabami 
1(0 7m De La Hue 
205m Deera 
23.0m Do A 
72.7m DelU Metal 
4J43.0OO Dm bywart 

29.7® De VcrC HMtU IBS 
8.059.900 Dewhlni I. J. K 
2021.090 DetaiimDMl 20 
70 Jm DBG 84 

329® Diploma Inr 396 
2.009.000 Dixon D 

4l7m Ditoos Photo 
- 013.000 Dlaor 

52.1m Dab«m Park 
7.050000 Don Rides 
i 4.055.000 Dorada Bids* 
6.379000 Douglai B. M. 

10 4m Dow'd A Mills 
(.511.000 DowaJPE G. H. 106 
176 3m Dowry Grp 263 
3.839.000 Drake ft Scnll 32 
3.040.000 DrrauUlbd Elec 47 


SUi 

120 

1M 

JO* 

633 

39 

01 

480 

280 

24Z 

01 

115 


IIS 

07 

37 

79», 

94 

M 

65 

34*, 


-10 13 9 14ft 3ft' I 3.772.M ?W J . r 


34 


236 


100 

51 


22 = 

37 

40 


5066.000 AUbury 5 Mdley B7 


2600.000 AthlRS Bras M 

-IV 13.093 13.9051 1.050.000 Audluiroalc 9 

-2 13047 19.0271 7,662.000 Anil A Wlbore 3# 

’i'JS 10ft® Aim:ra Hides 31 
0.941 *»•' 1,303.000 Austin E. 142 


-1 14 338 14.650 

-IV 13-969 14 421 
-V 13.039 L3.726 
12 014 13.106 
105V -1*1 34 959 14 0M 
*4 *-lV 14 293 14 40*1 
-IV 13.393 13 048 
-V 14 178 14.351 
•-V 13 81614.132 
-2V 14 828 14 712 
-T« 14 675 14 714 
-Hi 14316 14.431 
-V 10.06011.310 
*-2 14 333 14.409; 


-2 

—l 

-3 

-10 

-I 


37.1m AulnmuUSC Fd 66 


00 . 6 m Arens 
9,350.004 A«en Rubber 
826 3m B AT. lnd 
81 3® Do Did 
22.4m BBA Grp 
144 6 m BET Did 
]» 8 m BJCC 
2J».«n BL Lid 
ITT.3m BOC InE 
' 127.0® BFB lnd 
_ _ 12.9m B P C 

13 033 13.311! 1,006.000 BPM Hldn 'A* 
-IV 143159 14.324! 17 5m BSG Ini 

«*; 12.304 13 708' -8 5m BSD Ltd. 

■*V 13.186 13.2731 - 734 * BTR Lid 


243 

14L 

;«o 


14 032 14 050 


-V 13 401 
a^U 12.449 
♦V W 307 
-V 13 404 
->■ 12 008 
•H 1JJT 


117 4m Babcoct Ini 


COMMONWEALTH AND FOREIGN 

2 i*m Au*( 61-62 82*: 

3i'm Aim 6'v91>83 74 

14® lust 7*» 79411 87*: 

6 ® V Alelcn 3V r e 77-83 77V 
—— German 4i-‘i 1910 400 

- Hu usury -»<, 1P34 SO 

- Irrlsnd 7iy r Bl^3 61i] 

—— .lap-in Ass Vt 1910 530 
—— .lapau V, 83-86 *2 
•lip Ken; * S'* 7B-B2 BSs 

7m tlslsia Tty. 78-82 04 


91 

19 
84*, 

242 
33 
72 
26V 
33 
262 
1*19 

1 360 000 Battier Ids* Brk 34 
: 2045.000 Bailey C B. Ord 5V 
330® Baird W. 133 

| 55 3® Baker PerWnS 77 

1 22.6m Barnben Slores 93 

' 2.844.000 Binro Coda 53 

; 8.006.000 Barker A Dbun 33>i 
-1 6 71814 EW! 314m Barlow Rand 208 

•-3V 0 060 14 660 1.417.000 Barr ft Wallace IDS 

-IV 8.132 16 290 5,130.000 Dn A 103 

-V 7.864 15.MO| 34 4® Barrsll Ders 103 

;. 7.254.000 Barrow Hepbn 30 

— ; 8.714.000 Rarlvn A Sons 40 

* : 10 4® Banelt G. 07 

' 1 3.734.000 Bath A P'lsnd 38 

20 


-2*4 


-el 3ft 100 3.4 

-2 3.7 SI 2.9 

.. 6 1 7ft 7.4 

-5 Bft 3 6 6ft 

-2 4.1h 3.4 5.4 

-2 11 4 10 3 6.4 | 

-1*, 7 S 12.0 3.9 
-4 6.4 0.7 .. 

-2 6.3 7.8 6 9 

.. 9.2a 41 8.0 

-2 3.0 13.4 2.4 

.. 4 9 10.213.7 

,, 3.1 3ft £.£ 

5 9 11.7 3.6 

0.1 0.8 .. 

3.1 8.0 42 
3ft 16.7 3J 
0.3 4.4 6.1 
-Vs 3ft 40 4ft 
-II 21.4b 80 8.3. 
-9 13 5 lift 16 

-10 24.3 9.9 3.9 

-1 . 

-I 3J Bft 4.3 
-2 10.8 11 0 3 0 

-S lift 12.C 3.9 
.-1 ,.b .. .. 

-V t 3.6 10 3 0.8 
-l 9.4 6.6 3 0 
-I, 3.2 13.0 3.1 

-3 6.1 S.4 3.1 

-2 3ft 13.0 S.l 
.. 7.6 23 8 3 9 

-13 24Jb 5ft 10ft 
—2 9 0 Bft 4ft 

3.8 11.4 8.6 
Oft 3.0 10 3 
17.3 11 4 3.9 
-3 9 3312 0 3-« 

-3 2.1 2ft 100 

.. 3ft 6.3 6.4 
-1** 3.5 4 4 12.9 
—28 tt.9 7.8 4ft 
-10 9.4 9.2 4 3 

9 8 9.4 4 3 
14 7 ll.« 11 
293 9 3 12.0 
4.4310 8 3.2 
8.3 10.7 15.6 
3ft 13.6 2.3 


42 


-3 

4*1 

-l 


-9 

-3 

“l 

-4 

-3 


32® N Z 
34m .\ 7. 

1-m N Z 
3m (IM 
Im Ma-*-* 
—— Peru 
:-m a Africa 
SPm 4 nnd 
«® SHhd 
Sot ARhd 

- Spanish 

4m Tunc 


2 *m L 1 1 .. 
=Sm 1. *. C. 

1 3m 1 Cl! 
Wm L I' I" 
=3m Ld! 
SWm 1 i.C 
snip GLC 
75m GLC 
75m *• L >1 

J"l® GIG 

16 ® r nr I, 
IT® An Ml 
i**m .40 ml 
J.' m Ac Ml 
Jum BellO'l 
J*m Crncdmi 


s', 76-«0 94V 
TV'' 00-92 SO 
T’l'-r 03-M76V 
6 'r 76-61 90 
fir. 79-61 DO 


-*. * 171 13.307; 1.074 000 Beales i. 

-11] 9.14315.867 7.873.000 Brslwm Clark MS 

-V 6 178 1*7921 1 .690.000 Besulord Grp 52 

-3*1 1209114 Ml. 7.436.000 Beckman A. TO 

-V 10.252 13 862; 009 3m Bcecbam orp 335 

- 2 - ' fSSlI'SI 1 “■*“ Bejam Grp « 

3.730.000 Bemrpse Corp 51 

4.023.000 Bean Bras 60 

4P 9m Beree Grp 76 

1267m BcrlsTd SAW 143 

3.4S3.000 Berurardl M 

34 4m BennOell IM 

7.050.000 Ben Bros 4T 

29 4® BlbbyJ. 120 

3.310.000 Bifurcated Emf 44 

3.300.000 Blrm'snam Mini 163 

12 1m Black A Edfi'ltt 65 

26.7m BlackWd Hudaa 33V 


33m N I 
2 <*m N I 
‘m N 1 FlrC Ol'r 81-83 


«V .V® lffl 



»ft TV-Bl «n 

-IV 


2V„ 63-70 112 



»T.B= 9fi 

-5 

a „ .. 1 

tf. 78-81 150 

-fl 

,, ... 

. V, 30 

-2 

.. .. 1 

»%r r ;g-82 83V 

-V 

7.014 15 444; 

3VV- 90 

• • 

.. 

10 R1 TIES 

3', 1920 =1 

e-V 

14SSI .... 

5>* 90-83 78*) 

-IV 

£.535 13 Sfil 

5Vw “fl! 8fiV 

-i 

£.463 14.963 

5*F» *=-84 71 

-=V 

7.737 14 SB' 

5*/. 8507 Sffj 

-tv 

8.791 13.160 

tiVv 88-90 62V 

—2 

11 247 tfi lW 

6V* 80-9= 57*| 

-IV 

11.909 14 4B6 

9*r‘, 80-82 85V 

-IV 

11 002 15.381 

12»F' IMS S3*] 

•-1V 

13 357 13 OM 

12>j<r 1063 91 

-IV 

13 £20 15.389 

6 >,'-r 8M3 80V 

-IV 

7 947 W8P3 

7W 81-84 74*] 

-IV 

10 388 16 DU 

7V r » 91-93 W 

-I 

16.073 19.089 

tiV. afr-»a 5“j 

-3 

11.786 lfi 338 

77-80 Si 

-V 

1.127 16.586 

6VS- 7901 *3V 

•-V 

T.B22 14.62= 

9Vri 80fl2» 

•-IV 

10 628 35 *04 

Wi-lMl Ml 

-*] 

3 673 15 171 

rr R 34-03 SSV 

-IV 

1! NT 13 086 

PF- TWO 9SV 


6 631 21.653 

T-- 82-M 71 

•-fV 

10.111 17 363 


-12 


-J 

42 

—1 

-2 

41 

-U 

-3 

42 


12.3m Bianden A. S 118 -3 

181.3m Blue rircle lnd 224 -4 

5.477.000 Blundell Perm 66 -2 

2.453.000 Bosrdnikn K. O. ll*i “t 
7.321.000 BudycOIC 93 

78.7m Booker McCon 233 -2 

5.729.000 B'i«7 It Hwkes 146 -3 

3.374.000 Buot H. 105 -U 

341.6m BuuH 349 -T 

270m BonbwIckT. IB -1 


22.0b 8.6 24 

3.6 10 6 1.1 

8.3 lift 7.1 
S3 • 6 9.3 

4.1 0.1 S.O 
4 7 9.3 2.7 

4.3 7.2 ft.3 
8.0 9.0 4.6 
S3 4.4 4 7 

4.7 33 3J 
IS 7b 8.4 6.7 

31 63 61 
8.0 7 1 4.7 
4.6 10 5 4 2 
10 7 Oft 3.7 
7.1MI.0 “ft 
Sdbioa 23 
0 9e 3.9 14 0 
9 6 b 8.1 7 3 

13.7 7.0 4 S 

3.2 6ft Oft 
07 83 5ft 

3.4 3 7 9 0 
13.7b 6.2 1.9 

01 33 Bft 


222.1m BuwslerCnrp 
34 0 m Bnwihrp* Hldn 
1.939,000 Braby Leslie 
343.000 Brady lnd 
M.lZl 17 063! 1,124.000 Do A 
-IV *416 13 621, 3095,000 Brahsm MlHlP 
Wm lesrk 6V'r834»««V •-!*, 10 061 14 291, jmOdOO Braid Grp 
12m burrey O'. 7WW96V 6.218 1T.247 


13** 

143 


37 

27 

30 

66 

111 


Cspllsliralh-ri 

L irmpan' 


Price Cline fiimiDli 
Iasi nn dir r|d 
Frida y week pence •> P H 


1ST 4.* 14 2 
4 J 3 0.9 53 0 
148 fin 8 1 
301 9 1 

61.0 3ft 13.9 


-j =* 6.911.0 


4.9 ZT 6 
.. 40 9 


4 n 7.1 
4 4 17 « , 


-V 44.7 19 IS 7 

-*le .. .. .. 

-i 30.S 0 9 Jfi 1 
—IV .. -- 

-'C 19 7 2 4 21 ■> 
-V 42 0 7 1 40.7 
-*u 317 5 8 . 
-10 .. .. 7 0 

-Vt 46.2b 6 6 6.0 


-TV 14.8 L3 4L6 


FOREIGN STOCKS 

1,416 4® Be;er L*3V 

--- runimer/hanlc ll^s 

324 Vs i p Fn Psrli C4>i 
.mi«a (.Bft 133 

39= im F.ni «m sllV 

- (in iliitr * 

IT.lm Grarcr« !**• 

- Hiiech-.l A-m 

- Mnnivcsllnl E. 10*, 

- ptfiur ii ,i —2 jr., 

47" 7® Hiillmn wh* D 1 U> -2 
i‘.lm Tla '.itco's 42 
-- -ilk-.u u.en 147 -1 

DOLLAR STOCKS 

2 ii 7 r.m Prs-can J' 1 ! -V MS 

- Bf Csnuds II4‘i -Iht 

J « 2 : !m (.'.in Pal lift 111 V -V M7 
247 7in FI P. it 19*Va -’*; 41 7 

- F.tv-n Chip i27V 

211 2m Fl'hir 3Z3 

- Hvllmner il7*i 

K" 4m Hud Pa* "!1 134*1*1 

- Hb.-*; Oil JftSV 

j® iv:n iPu 

3m 11 Ini A5»i. 

7-54 Im Kai*rr Alum S 8 **a 
719® Mtwenl'ns 103 
3*? 2m J.nMiiu ■sin’-nn 87 

- Pan i.'snsdun JftPO, 

- kliep Ri-.li 113 

-- Tran- Can P E9V 

- IS Mewl • MV 

TV J® Zapata Cnrp SJ1V 

BANKS AND DISCOUNTS 

in im Aim Plwn'im 214 
S.nsfiiym J'lrn H i Povs 303 
T* 7® Allied lri-h HR 
Toer.ihm An-baiber H. 12V 

;l On A-b-Lsiham 232 
ZA1 <m AM '7rp 183 

3 >26001 Bank Ainen-.a I11V 
1A5 2 b B* nl Ireland 313 
:i7'i® Rk Lefjiui Ivael B 

2 ,*>m nrni bi Lrumi CK 12** 

Z?Z 2m Pk «f NSW 142 
-7 km Rw nf >-*ii:«nd 2!-7 

li'i’m BMi mi ST S18*i 
Piiim Parr lay- Bank 39* 

I* r.m Brnur hllplrj 287 
72 6 ® Carer Rtder 279 
jn«w chs-p Man SIT 
5.W" *m *:iiicnrp MDu 
1 : 4«1 cure Divnun 75 

212 1m i nm Rk u( Auu 127 
V. 4m Com Bk ->f vyd I2f< 

inrioi CC De Franca *19*1 
i Ilf- mm Fir** Nil Fin *V 

t; 4® G»f7are t Nat 2tfl 
TTno.ono liibiwA. tn 

3.31R.U90 Gillen Bra* "202 
if 7® Gnndlsy* Hldsk MS 
sj ?m 'jMmnir. Peal 04 
B.'inp Mm Hsmbrna *.10 B| 

42 im D" ‘T-l 247 
A1 4® Hill .Hamurl *4 
T77 n» Hina: K A fihane 14 L 
7.792 tk'm Je-«ei Turnbee 59 
a,*i:T.R( 8 l Jiseph L lis 

27 2 m F.-.T*cr t'limann 51 
S.310 no* Kink 5 shaisnn M 
<■2 4® Kirm»-»ri B".-n 116 

442 3m Lin; dr Bah* 276 
S3 Jm tier,, urc Secs 13*1 
>77 1® Midland 3=3 

;. 1 Sm iliettrr Arnett 4S, 

infi >® Nat i.f .4u"A 134 

• tip 7at .'at ivnuiruer 330 
24 run IllfumsD 14* 

; -tTu.rmri nra Urn- 63. 

521 4® Rntil nf i.’an CiVa 
173 flm Rsl Hk Sent Grp 77 
12 4w si-hrneer* 418 

1 :iai w snei.-ombc Mar 200 
?.72'i.im ft Sipiih St Aub-.w 90 
179 2 m .Standard Clurl 439 
32 3m I'ninn Disctrant 3=3 


1.836.000 Brsllhwsllw 
' 27.9m Brimmer H. 

I 3012.000 Bremner 60 

• 25.4m Brenl Chem Int 204 

, 5.IM0.000 Brenl Walker 72 
I 5,094.000 BrlcMIOUSf Dud 34 

2* 7 m Brldnn 33 

| 7,037.000 Bril Car Auetn 50*a 
. 224.Im Bill Home Sira 219 

II lm Bril Sim Spec 90 

• 88 2 m Bril Sugar 147 
- 4.785.000 Bril Syphon >nd 30 

6J61.0QQ Bril Tar Prod 43 

• 24 3m Bril Vila 134 


—L 
-6 
-0 
—2 
-1 
-10 
-3 
—2 

-15 


-3 


-5 

-B 

-6 

-»l 

- 1*1 

-3 

“3 


, 7.874.000 Brnckbau*e Lad 44V -I 
656.000 Brnefci Grp 63 -II 
2069.6® Brnhen Bill 485 
3.866.000 Bnmfc 51 Bur 35 
HJ.lm Brnuhf Bnod 44 
2ft43.00Q Bronke Tool 36 
iftso.ooo Broiherhood P. 60 

16 On Prnwn & J'kinn 184 
32.1a Brown ATawse 321 
23 Bm BBB 44 

11 3m Brown Bros Cp 2S 
56.9m Brawn J. 58 

6.730.000 P rumens 04 

i 16.6m Bnsnl Bldn 33 

I 14.3m Bui much Ltd 166 

! 3ft73.0B0 Bulmcr A Lumb 37 

; 24.6m Bun*] Pulp 94 

4.483.000 Burro Dean 53 
1,113.000 Bureess Prod 53 
33 6m Burner* H'snlre 423 
4 677.000 Burn* And iml 42 
1 ur.non Burrell A Cn 8 
2,717.000 Burt Bnulton 178 
PI 9m Burl on Grp =50 
66 Om Do A 206 

6 647,000 Bullernd-Hairy 45 


-3 22 9 10 7 54.2 

-3 30 8 10.1 14.0 

-0 8ft 7.3 4.0 

“J 1 * ._ 

. 15 1 H.n 12 7 

-II 1040 56 73 

-V A3 9 5 4 6.9 
-20 24 7 7.9 5.(1 
.. n 4 42 67 
.. 12 2bli» 2 10 0 
0 4 5 9 d.I 

19 l 7.4 3 9 

153 *J 74 

23 6 SO 3 9 

13ft 5.3 9.0 

27 2 9 0 .. 
120 7 1 6 4 

57.2 3 9 3ft 

7 a 10.3 0ft 

9 3 7 2 4.6 

9ft 64 42 

139 7ft 13ft 


-10 


-T 1.1 (I II 

-1 9 3 14.9 7.7 

.. 19 14ft 7.9 

-IS 13.7 11.0 6 1 
-3 3 = 37 10.3 

7.3 12 l 3.9 

4.6 6.1 13 1 

4.3 11 6 8.9 

2.4 9.8 9.4 
2ft 7.4 4.6 
7.0 10.2 Oft 

7.1 6 4 6 4 
8.0 10.0 12.6 

3.7 2.6 17 ft 
2ft 2.7 UJ 

4.1 12.1 4.7 

8.8 18.3 3.8 
4 1 8.1 10.4 

10.6 4J 17.7 
6ft 8.9 4.7 
11.0 7 3 2 9: 
4 9 9 9 2.9 ! 

3.1 T.2 9ft j 
6.9b 5.5 5 1 | 
6.J 14ft 3 0 ; 
4ft 7 2 8.3 I 

-30 161 3.3 13.6 | 
48 8 7 7.8 l 

9.1 lift 3ft 

3.9 10.9 4.1 
8ft IS.4 .. 

6 4 4 0 13.7 
8J 66 8 2 

3.1 7.1 3 0 
2.0 8.0 4.0 
3ft 0.8 2ft 

13 3 14 6 7ft 
-4 5.7 10ft 4.6 

-14 11.0 6.6 3.9 
-1 S.O 13 4 3.0 

-2 8.7 9 1 4ft 

—2 T4N4.S 4.8 
-*1 52 98 9.1 

-t-S S.B 2.110 4 
.. 2.4 3.7 6.1 

->i 0 l 1.8 .. 

-S 1D.Q 5 6 .. 
-20 7 4 3 0 16.5 

-28 7.4 3 6 13 8 

-2 4.0 B.7 17 


22 -2 
53*, -l 
117 -4 

29 -L 
103 -1 

34 
42 

206 -9 


303 


-1 


19 2 *0 4 9 

310 6 5 100 
.. 14 3.6 14 ft 

-V 01.3 6.4 9ft 
.. 4.4 5.7 5 4 

-13 191 4.3 7 7 
.. 210 110 12 3 
., 9.4 10.4 . 

-3 35 7 8 1 3 0 

-H 26.4 8.2 17.P 

BREWERIES AND DISTILLERIES 

-V 6.3 7.4 TJ 
-3 ft I 4 6 9 0 
Tfi 43 *J 
-4 4.7 4.919ft 

-2 f. A 5.9 13 3 


C —E 

2.46: 000 CK Industrial! 

198 4 m Cadnury Sell 

3.790 000 Caltyn' 

1.030.000 C'bread R'byA 

7.3R 000 Campari In* 

3.263.00(1 i amrei Hides 

5,009.000 Canning W. 

49 4® Cape lnd 

li 7m Capper Jielll 

3.390 000 Cara ram lm 

4.118.000 Carrie Ens 

2J 6m Carless Capet 55 

W 9m Carliufl lnd 260 

8.761 000 Carpel! Ini 37 

10 l m Carr J. iDon'i 40 

34 4D Carfion ity 19 

25 4m Carroll lnd 33 

3.478.000 Casket 5 Kldgs 38 

3.334.MO Camion Sir J. 32 

64 0® Caw node 3J4 

3,184,009 CtlesUrm 3 

J32.2® Cement Bd-lons 77 

15 On Cen 8 5br>r Z3V 

6.3b 4.3 10.6 j 2.603000 CcnVeway Lid 148 
hfilll .. | 1*32.000 inmJjnAHIH 46 

12.0 0.7 t?t ;.M 6 00 a CblB48 Wares 
1.4B6.0W Dc Cm Cum 
89 0 m Cblnride Grp 

13.3m Chrttilra (at 

480.000 ChrHiy Brns 74 

, *1 3m Chubb * Soas 10i 

*;[ 9.023.000 chunh 8 Co ITO 

“111 F* F* H 1 b J 


—5 


-1 


34 3 6 9 fi.3 
3 3 0.3 19 2 
=5 3 12 J 24 7 
49 43 31 

0 !* 0 s 10 6 

*.Sfi 6 9 .. 
15 6 13 71 

Tfi 90 


i.9 3 s it: 
-1 J.4 9ft 7.9 

9 fib 7.4 7 1 

-12 :■>* 6 1 3 4 

-5 4.8 6.6 5 2 

-5 24 0 


31 


126 


IT* Im Allied 84V 

54" I* Bam Chimstop IM 
77 ;m Pel) A 380 

21 7® Bnfldinslnnl 07 
IT 7rn Br-I»n M. 134 
:*ilB BiiHnrrHPHldgJ-102 
» 7® r at Lain Pfd 5fi 
7..*K13KF1 Deiani'h 201 
~0 »ui DlMlllf r> 215 

77 3ra Grccmll ISO 

M 3m Greene Finj 2)5 
1451® c.timnew 1® 
a.?3?.onn Hardy* & K'40as Xn 
HO® Highland R« 

J4.fi® lnrersnrdoo IM 
35 6® lrlMi Dinlllera 78 
=5 Vi Marainn 9* 

173 dm ScmAVewcMtlr *1', 
. 018 dm fiesorsm ilT*i« 
3» oip sa Breweries 5* 
BJJ4.W1 Tornaim Hi 

•Ul 4® Vaut 12 « 

- 2n*« VhRhTkbd'A* IS* 
34 3® 0* 9 19 

2X1® Whitbread hr UO 

*xa® "iVoU'EThumin as 


4ft .10 9ft 
3.0b 9 0 16 9 
P8 49 10ft 
13 9 6 3 63 
6 4b 4ft 8 9 
13 5 3 6 11.4 
-I 12 0 7.2 3.6 
-3 lt.fi X3 12ft 
al 3.0b 3 4 13ft 

17 30 Ift «■* 

-S 99 3 7 8.3 

-2 3 II 3 6 9.Cl 

0, S7 9.3 71 

-IV* 42.* 2 4 
-S TJ T 8 60' 

4ft 2 9 1*2 

1*0 *J fi."" 

TJ 5ft sa 

T.ft 57 *7 

60 MSS'- 
)U UU>7 


fl 


■el 

—4 

*4 

m 

42 

-6 


54 9® Coalite Grp 
3,i17.000 Leant* Bros 
1LS® So A 
131.4® CuaU Palons 
X ITS.000 Cole R. H. 

4073.004 Colllnl W. 

7.83* MO Do A ■* 

ill® Comben Grp 2* 
153® Cirnib Enfi SM St 
32.0m C«n*i Badior'a up 
SI Dm comfort H««t* 21V 

33 9m CnmpAlr 
3.536.040 Concord R'rtec 
BOB OOO Cm* W- 
38.2® Cnpe Allman 
864.000 Copsen P. 

5.874.000 C®lh 

OO.Tm Coral Lcisnrd 
SJSS.OOO Cndt 
73 3® COSttlnH. 

3.300.000 Countr)'* 1 ** 
l.TSJ .000 Cmarts iFnfBI 
1I.=® D* A SV 
204.0® CnurtSUldf 
1931.000 Cnurtney P"P* 34 
6.043 000 C'uan de Grrnic 3*1 
4010-000 Cnwie T. 4*1 

13 6® Creel MchOtXOA 84 


56 

51 

471, 


311 


61*4 

33 

16 

6Pa 

a» 

»« 

73 

40 

330 

85 
M 

86 
73 


4.63*.ooo Croat in 
_ Da ord 
181 j imp rrMli" Grp 
1 . 40 *.MO trapper 2. 
32,9® CratKll D. 


4* 

S3* 

35 

m 

324 


3 I 14 3 3 6 

4 9 9 l 7.7 
9 7 B.3 S3 
2.7 9ft 4.0 

-L 37 3 9 5.7 
,, 3 7 16.8 3.0 

.. 3.7 13 5 3 9 

-9 14.1 6.6 4.8 

-4 6 Obi I 6 2.8 

-5 8.0 19.6 3 L 

-3 13 7 Lift Oft 

-3 2.9b 3.3 10-2 

-12 10 3 4.0 5.9 
-3 7.3 19 6 2.8 

-2 2.0 4J S3 

-1*2 3 4 17 9 3 4 

.. 5.3 0.9 SO 

44 M M II 

-2 3 fib 0 2 3.6 

m 4.0 3 0 14.0 
-1 1.4 £0 4 6 

-4 6.0b 7.8 7 0 

.. 30 34 3ft 

-« 34 3 97 3ft 

-2 3.2 S.T 4.2 

Oft 7.8 3.3 

-»l 31 12 8 .. ' 

--a 9 0 117 3ft 

-2 1.1 3ft Bft 

-2 .. MO 

-« 7.B 7.7 3ft 

-3 10 7b 6-2 5 3 

-4 4.6 «ft 4-8 

-4 3,7 6.4 4ft 

-2 37 7 3 3.8 

-I, 5 3 11.6 3-6 

6.3 7.6 3.1 

•*c .. 6-7 

..e .. 3.8 

3.4612-3 ftft 
4 9 14.1 4 7 

4.0 X4 9.2 

0 7 3ft 7.0 

3.8 94 5 4 

-3 30 .7.8 3.8 

-2 1ft 10.4 3 3 

-91, S.4 9.7 3ft 

1.4 7 J 9.9_ 

-1 3 SbU 7 3ft 

-13 10a 14ft S3 
-1 4 6bLl.fi 24' 

-8 XB 3 0 4.3 

-4 4.4 6.8 4.8 

-2 4ft 68 5.4 

ST :tft 5.4 

lift 13.9 3-5 

4.4 7.5 3.1 

3.9 7.8 I-* 

3.4 0 4 3 0 
61b 7ft 78 

.. .. S3 


36 4m Dunlop Hldn 44 
9.496.000 Duple Idl 23 

22.7m Duporl 

4028-009 DuranIpe Inl 41 
ZL9m Dull on Fnr 63 
743.000 Dykes J. Hldn H- 
1311m E-MI. 136 

3.332.000 ERF Hldps T4 
3042,000 E Lancs Paper 65 
8.409.0M Esslcen Prod 80 
10.2m Edbra 124 

7.321.000 El ecu Hldn *9 
3.448000 Elft - M 

00.0m Hecirocomp* 400 
339,000 □eclrocle UkCtl =2 
173.1m Elecir'mc Hem 100 
32.1m EJIIaU B. 188 

7.039,000 Ellis A Eeerai 
4032.000 Ellh A Gold 


30 2m Empire Sion 
tt.OtiQ.OOQ RnerKF fierr 


112.1m Eny China Cluj 
4,961.000 Enin A Co 
10 8m Esperanto 
2046.400 Eunlypru* Puli 
J00 8® Euro Ferries 
320m EurMherm Int 
7.020.000 Era Indusines 
5.371.000 Einde Hldn 
7032.000 EbPT'J. 

2.473.000 EieaTIbur 
13.1m Each Tel wrapt 
10.8m Expand Meial 

F — H 

a .000.400 me 
3.688.000 Faurbalrr L'sn 20 
25.4m Faimnus*' Cons 38 
18.0m Fslrmew Em 188 
3,720.000 Former SW. ISO 
31 Jm Parnell Elrct 202 
X723.000 Fed Lnd A Build 34 
4 J13.000 Feed ex Lid 33 

ZSftm Fenner J. K. 08 

9.153.000 Fcrcuson lnd 68 
74.Dm Ferraml 347 

26Am Fine Aft DeP 3* 

23 6m Finliy J. 67 

JftWOOO Firm CssUo 2* 

86 9® F buna 234 

43 0m Rlrtl Lorell 71 

2.148.000 Foil ens 77 

10 0m Fooarty Z. M 

8.796.000 Folkes Hefa NV 23 
3.488.000 Ford H- 35 

- Ford Mlf BDR. 84 

4.303.000 Formlnmer 124 
6X2® Foreco MID 137 
38.0® Foster Bros M 
•2.321.000 Fouler J. 32 

7013.000 Foinsnall * H 94 
3047.000 Fraud* lnd 44 
96.6m Freemans Ldn IM 
3029.800 French T. »* 

T3Jm French Kler 2* 
3,406.000 FrUdland Do**t 93 
20 6m GEI Ini 67 

8J31.000 Gaiilfd Brindley 66 
1 ft) 9.000 Gartord LUley 18*t 
4.6=7.000. Garosr Scoiblilr 88 
1.736.3® GEC 320 

168.4® Do F Hole J3I9V 

362.2® Gen Mir BDR 320 
38.0® Gemelner ‘A’ 84 

4.816.000 Gleets Grp 82 
814m Gill & DuffiM 134 
lift® GUlspor Lid 87 
X736.000 Glam Glover 49 
332.2® Clara BldRS 383 
UOQ.OOQ Gleeson K J. 33 
X708.000 Glpoop A V.J. 38 
33 ft® Glynwed Bi*i 

11.9m GoldbE ft Sons 70 
9.092.000 Gum me Hide* 47 
4.022.000 Gordon ft Corcb BS 
2.190000 Cordon L Grp 40 
4.9».000 Grampian Hldn 49 
177.7m Granada 'A - 322 

638 3m Grand MM Lid 125 
49 2m Grattan wpse 112 
185m Gt L’nlr Stores 340 
7975m Do A 3« 

5.453.000 Greenfield Lets 31 
2001.000 Grtpperrods 112 
397.3m CBN 3«0 

11 0® HTY Grp 100 

7.436.000 Baden Cartier 96 

• 13.7m Hall Ens; lift 

24.9m Hall Si. 346 

6,458.000 Halms Lid 47 

16.9m Hanlmex Carp 90 
81.3® Hsu no Trust lift 
14 lm Harorearn Grp 46 
11.3m Hurls Sheldon 39 
1.327.000 Hunion T.C. -62 
241.1® Harrisons Cro* I3=i 
. 6.271.000 Hartwells Grp 60 
aaim Hawker Sldd 130 
4.079.000 Hiwkln* ft Turn 47 
3.88*040 Hawlln UV 

211m Hays Kbuf 101 
1.306.000 Heidi am Sims 36 
4.000.000 Helene uf Ldn 29s 

754.000 Helical Bar 26 
5,804.000 Hend'uu. Kepi 103 
14.4m Hrnly's 304 

21X0® Hep worth Crr 
2*J® HepwonnJ. 

787.000 Herman Smlili 17 
4.930.000 Heslair =7 

36.6m He*. dcn-5tliart SO 
900.000 HewlU J. 40 

3.679.000 HI eking P'cn® 105 
31 9m Hlckaan Welch 165 
4.337.000 HIBd ft Hill GO 
X59*.000 Hill ft Smith 
819.000 HUI C. Brlslot 
10.9® HHlsrdS 
ll 9m RoffnunE 3. 

4.932000 Hellas Grp 
X964.BOO Halils Bros 
33.6® Hall Uoyd 
17.3m Heme Charm 
8.786.000 HtwiTcr 
14 3® Da A 
3.712.000 Hepklnianf 31 

II 4m Hartaoa Travel 195 
1«7.6® Hit at Fraser 
4.278.008 Harsnapbam 
4013.009 Dd RV 
745.000 How am ft wind J* 

571.000 Da A 16 

4.894.000 Howard Mart IT 

8,778000 Howard Tenemr 89 
18 2® HmHP Grp 5*s 

312.4® Hudsmii Bar H*Vi 

2,01X000 Hud Mascrop 1* 

27.4m Bin UnR Assoc 325 
6020,000 HunUsUb Grp O 

—- Butch wnsmp 77** 


-T 4.1 C.I 1J 
-fl fl.4 19.3 8.T 
.. 370 3.4 .. 

-el 30 4.7 18 J 
-V TO J 3J fl.l 
-8 12.7 10.1 3ft 

-4 7.9b 7.8 18 

.. 90 5.9 4.7 

.. 4BJ 70.1X3 
.. 3ft 83 X8 
-6 9.1 14.9 4.9 

.. .2X1 14 9.8 
—25 .. .. -- 

-23 . 

-4*i 80 13.7 18 
-fl 9ft 8.0 14.8 
.. 8ft 4.3 190 
-« a_m 30 8x 
.. 00 4J 15 J 

-fl 11.4 13 8 >0 
-13 11.4 3.7X33 
—11 12.1 10.8 X8 
-1 4.1 4.1 4.3 

-1 0.S 1.3 73 

-1 6ft 70 4.0 

-1 7.4 7.9 10.6 

-1 7.0 1X7 39 

-3 6.0 9J 3.0 

-4 2.1 6.1 7.4 

-4 11.1 XOJ 40 

L 10.7 4ft 7 3 

-1 3ft 10.0 XI 

-4 Xlb XT 8J 
-1 4.2 1X4 7.1 

-3 8 0 lift 9.7 

-Ilk 1 I 4-7 5.8 

-6 7ft 14.0 4ft 

-2 3.4 7.0 3.1 

-IV 4ft 3.4 3ft 

-3 .. .. .. 


CUUUltfSlIMl 

1 Company 


Pitee cn'i* Gross pi; ■ 
last on dir yld 
Friday week pence » PfB 


49 £.6 1.7 
3ft 8.4 3.1 
6.4 XO 7.1 
129 10.4 X2 
4.3 69 3-3 
4.7 9.4 6 9 
12. L 3.6 1X9 

.1X8 

.. M 3110ft' 
4 14 1 7.G 4ft 


IOC 

-2 

8.2 

70 90 

21V 


3.1 . 

lift 30 

94 

-1 

30 

3.0 40 

14*1 

■*v 

1.4 

*9 4.9 . 

154 

-fl 

69 

4 5 13.1 

21V 


0.6 

3.7 6.7 

19 


1.3 

6.9 7.9 

136 

-fi' 

7.0 

3.6 59 

£3>I 

-1 

5ft 

80 XT 

106 

-fi 

9.4 

80 90 

S3 

-l 

fl.l 

9.9 6.4 

63 

-4 

6.1 

9.6 4.5 

09V 

fiv 

6.4b 

6 .T 40 

288 

-10 

59. 

1.7 20.fi 

13 

-3 

7.7 

1X2 00 

33 

-3 

1.7 

5.0 60 

41V 

-3»i 

39k 

i 7.7 S.S 

17 

-2 

3.6 

9.4 30 

14* 

-8 

9.0 

£0 8.7 

50 

-fl 

fiftblXt 60 

80 

-I 

90 

10 7 13 t 


o-s 

9,138,000 Occm *'H*om *• "9 3-® 7,1 u 

120m Office ft Elrei »o.. -fl «0 3.11X0 
16.3m OfrwCrp •* -3 3.4 80 7ft 

32,7m OgOvyAK -*n 31-7 XB 39 

7080.000 Owtd Own 87 -fl 4-6 3ft 80 

3.600.000 Oiler PrtnUn* 47 —4 A.o 10-6 X3 

5.787,008 Psrkef Knoll 'A' 86 .. 7.1 Bft 4ft 

3,889000 Puerto* H. » 40 3X7 6.8 

lX4m Pslenon ZMh I# *S , 1U 70 3ft 
1,284000 !>• A XV 168 .. 1X9 70 30 

33.0m Pauls ft While* 121 -fl 70 30 89 

■78,1® Pun® Lon« 192 -4 10.0 5.3 6-4 

1349m Feinod ft Son 197 *1 1 1X5. flft 30 

716.088 Do Vi La 131 -1H. 400 120 

34 Am Pepler-Hall no - “3 120 11.8 30 

2024-000 Penllsnd lnd 2H “1 U 30 3.3 

16.3m Pains 07 -fl 6 BblO.l 6.9 

- Perkin El «<V £U7V -18 

lOftm F®ry H. JIM JIT . -4 

X0W.O99 Patron® Grp 35 -L 

7.288.080 FMHpaFtnJV 14SV -1 

8700® Philips Lamps MV 

048.000 PblUlps Fata 10 
828.000 P'dflly Theatre 03 

891.000 Firkin V. U 

7.900.000 Flfro Bldgs 116 
X 880.000 D* A 114 

308 8a PUBoKtwi Brns 248 

3070.800 PHUTd Grp 46 
2039.000 PUagnmn 13 

9.781.000 Pi ass ana 165 

'7A16.D00 Pleaiursnu 118 
3t80(i Plenty 308 

21.4 m Dn ADR XJOV 

9.936000 Plysu 50 

38.7m Portals Hldgs 218 

2.460000 Poneraud 77 

9.000.000 Ponmnin News TO 
40.0m Pe* ell Duffryn U9 
X093.000 Prat* F. Eng 50 
6948000 Prsedy A, 72 

25.1® Fren W. 31 

=7.0® Presuse Grp 149 
31.0® Pretoria P Cam 210 

12 ft® Priest B. 74 

7010.000* Pritchard Serv 35 
S.250,MO Pullman H ft J. B7 
437000 me V. J- « 

960000 Pyramid Grp 48 

285.0a Qualter Oils SUV 
4041.000 OueenaMnax 20V 

SftSl.OOO fl.F.D.Group 51 
492ftm Ha col Elect 214 
382.4m Hank Org Ord 180 
121.7m HHU 41V 

17.6m RHP 60 

6065.000 Ransom C! Sim* 113 
643.000 naiclkffe F-X. 81 
2.425.000 Hamers 48 

27.0m payback Ltd 74 
22 . 6 m Readlcul lat TOV 

980m BMC 3M 

112.7m Beddtt ft Colmn 184 
X679.000 Record Rldgway M 
12.1m Hedfeirn Nat 2U 
* 56.4m Redtfnmton 72 

151.6® RpdUnd 158 


CBDttaltzatlm 

t ■ Camponf 


-prt« Qi'ce WMsblv 
Int • <nk ■ w yw. 


Friday wank pence 6e PlB 


4,247008 BtilWWd 


to 

-1 

t. 36 . 

■ fl 

221 

-7- 

I 6 V 

.. 

105 

-5 

071 

fj 

aiH 

-V 

162 

-a 

307 

-T 

130 

-lfi 

- 38 

41 

l»- 

-fi.' 


CapltaHntlOn 

. I Qrajunr 


-Price efc'rtwwnw- . 
nn - on- «e. MO ■ 
Fadaj .wceS penca-.% Vt 


0.4b SJ 3ft 
-L 60 16.4 7-7 
-l 573 1X6 .. 

.. 4X2 AS .. 

.12.9 

.. 20 2.8 22-4 

-2 00 4.415.3 

-1 3.7 40 XB 

-I * 3.7 3.0 XT 
-12 lift 4-5 X3 
-1 4.6 JO-L 4ft 

.. 10 110 9.1 

-4 7.1 4-3 5.9 

-9 30 30 8.0 

-2 90 8 ft 80 

-V . 

-4 - 1.4 1-5 89 
-14 13.0 8.0 8.7 
-4 80 11.1 4.4 

—4 U U 89 
-fl 35.7 1X2 4.6 
-2 89 1X4 3ft 

—3 4ft 8.7 XB 
-*i 1.7 60 40 

-2 6.8 6.0 79 

.. 20.0 90 XT 
-4 8.7 110 4ft 

-3 ,2.6b 7.4 49 

-fl 99 100 3J 
.. 20 10 .. 
42 • 3.9 XI 80 
-eV 64-8 30. 3.5 
-IV Dftb XI 23.6 
-a X9 70 39 
-3 9 4 X3 1X7 

-6 13ft X3 8.7 
-1 Sft Uft 70 
-0s 6.4010.7 8 2 

-10 14J 1X7. X7- 
.. 7.1 9.7 U.O 

-3 20 5J 69 

-16 .3-7 7.7 ,X 8 
-1 X 6 L7 X9 
.41 10.4 8.2 49 

.. 17.7 9.6 3 ft 
-2 2.0 
-lfl 33.6 n.l 3-8 
-6 70 1X4 90 

-1 . 9.4 .59 60. 


" 00.Im - SGB Grp 
. 4X3m SKF fl 1 
.5,673.096 Saatctil 
234.1m- Solnsbury 1- 
60X4® SiGobsIn 
704X000 Sole Tllnny 
17.1m somadH: 

350® Do A 
. 732000 Sanderson Mur 
L8O30OO Ssnaer J. E. 
7.017.000 Ssngen 74 " 

IT9® Bsroy Hotel‘A* 07. 

a.3m 3csps Grp 8B 
.9024.000 Scholeo C. B. 220 
fl.2kS.000 Scours* 88 

XOOXOOO SS.E.T. so 

.3.060000 Scat Heritable 36V 
3.413.000 Scclllsb TV -A" 66 

338.8m Sears Hldg! 40 
2003.000 Sscudcor Orp _ 75 

0900000 . Do NV 
6033000 SecurliySeiT 
• 17.9m Do A 

3.844000 Sekcra Hit 
8001.000 Sellncourt, 

U.7m Senior Bag 
lBftnt Sere* 

' 3973.000 Sbakrspeare J. 
107=000 Shaw Carpels 
3=0.000 Sherman S. 

4.044.000 Sldlaw lnd 
14:«m Slebe Gorman 


3'ft 100 89 
90 4ft M 
479 7.T XI 
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$ Waterman in Minder (networked oriJTV , 930) 

i that Margot Fonteyn’s ballet Series The Magic of Dance 
l, 7.30) has Sot into its stride—yon-can see part three 
l—critical comment can be made without anyone running 
k of being accused ofnishing into judgment It is not a 
jse charging Daine Margot .with looking and sounding. 

That is exactly bow sbe.is. One may just as well.Sad fault : 
nra Ford because she looks too beautiful to be a _ 

■ader, or with Dave Allen because he is too nice-looking to 
•median. I think Dame Margot is proving a gracious and 
1 rommere and that her interviewing, inidalHy tentative, 
tiring a professional gloss. 

diet excerpts have been judiciously chosen with an eye to 
icral thrust of each individual programme. All in all, a 
of exceptionally high quality. Tonight, it is the turn of the 
men ter s—Martha Graham^ Isadora Duncan and Nijinsky. 
Margot partners Mikhail Baryshnikov in Folrine's te 
e do la Rose. - 

is Kelly and Barry Norman are both presenters of film clip 
ntmes (Mr Kellly on ITV at 4.15, Mr Norman on BBC 1 at 
which may be a godsend to the film industry but, because 
c shippity nature, can leave the vie wer feeling most 
ted. Mr Norman gets oyer this inherent difficulty by 
: the dips with wry' comments that often tell us more About 
'man than about the films he is taZknig about Mr Kelly's 
cb is quite different.^Meis self-effacing and informative 
iuntes that liis young viewers to Clapperboard really care 
novics. Some of his recent interviews with film stars and 
•jkers have been exemplary. 

(imab)y because the accoostios will sound right, tonight's 
izaticu of the'Pntney Debates (Radio 3,9.15) Which took- 
n a Putney church in 1647, were recorded in All Saints 
i, Fulham which, in any case, is not ail that far from 
-. Timothy West, an actor who is.gradually working his 
rough the ** greats ** of British history, plays Oliver 
■’ell. The debates were by-the General Council, of Cromwell’s 
lode! Army, and it was jin the course of them that many 
>E democracy were sown. • • ■ ’ ' 

■ew Book at Bedtime is opened tonight (Radio 4,11.00). It 
ert Baldick’s translation of Simenon's The Widower, and 
Campbell is the reader. Not a Maigret yam, this one, 
n’l let that stop you from listening. It is a gem of a 
-y story which might welldisturb your night’s sleep. . 

T/IE SYMBOLS "MEAN : f STEREO ; * BLACK AND WHITE ; 

PEAT. ? • .. . • - 


! 
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TELEVISION 


RADIO 


BBC 1 

9.00 am For Schools. Colleges: 9.QQ 
A -Good Job with Prospects, (die 
law)’. 930 Biology. 932 Music 
Time. 10.3S Marts Topics. 21.00 
Merry-Go-Round (all repeals).-' - - 
1135 You and Me: for the. very 
youog. *; ' 

11.40 For Schools, Colleges: Ref¬ 
lections on The Long Search (r). 
Closedown at 12.05. 

12.45 wo News end weather. 

1.00 Pebble Mill at One ; includes 
Les Bailey’s Flan Your Land item.' 

1.45 Finger bobs: puppet show. 

2.01 For Schools, Colleges: 2.01 
Words ami Pictures. 2,38 Location 1 
Britain (Liverpool). 2.40 Going to 
Work (horticultnre), aB -repeals. 
Closedown at 3.00. 

3.15 Songs of Praise: from Holy 
Trinity Church, Llandudno (r). 

3J»S Play School: the story is Fun 
on the Farm with Numbers. 
420W«Dy Gitor; cutoon.. 

435 Jadeanery; Joseph O'Connor 


reads bis own story King Canood- 
lura and the Great Homed Cheese. 

4.40 Battle of die Planets: fjna] 
episode of this cartoon service. 

S.0Q John Craven's Newsround; 
junior newsreel. 

5.95 Blue Peter: more about the 
programme's magnificent efforts 
to raise cash for the Kampuchean 
refugees. 

5.35 Ivor the Engine: Oliver Post, 
gate’s Mrs Bird. 

5.40 News: with Richard Whit¬ 
more. 

5.55 Nationwide: Including first in 
a new series about English villages. 
Tonight: Smithes, in North York¬ 
shire. . 

6.55 Angels: hospital serial about 
over-emtional nurses. 

730 The Rockford Files: investiga¬ 
tor James Garner is called in by a 
sorely tried rock anger. 

830 Panorama : presented by Fred 
Emery of The Times. 

9.00 News : with Richard Baker. 

9.25 Pearl: lasr of three-part series 
of dramas about the Japanese 


attack on Peart Harbour. Tonight 
the island under martial law. 

10.56 Film 79 ; Barry Norman looks 
at the London Film Festival and n 
the new Olivier film A Little 
■Romance. Also as interview with 
film costumier Monty Berman (see 
Personal Choice). 

1130 Roadshow Disco: from the 
Lafayette discotheque in Wolver¬ 
hampton. Linda Lewis and Jon 
Eden are the presenters. 

11.4S-1L50 News and weather. 

BBC VARIATIONS: SCOTLAND: 
11,00 am Schools. 12-40 pm Scot¬ 
tish' News. 2-1S Schools. 5.55 
Reporting Scotland. 11.45 News 
Headlines. BBC WALES: 103S am 
T Ysgokon. 1.45 pm Pill Pala. 2.18 
Schools. 535 Wales Today. 6.55 
Bcddiw. 7.15 Angels. 7.40 Are You 
Being Served ? 11.45 News Head¬ 
lines. NORTHERN IRELAND: 3.53 
pm News. 5.55 Scene Around Six. 

21.45 News Headlines. 21.49 Festi¬ 
val Notebook. 12.09 am News. 
ENGLAND : 5.55 pm Regional mag¬ 
azines. 1130 Close. 


BBC 2 

10.05 The Role of the Nurse- with 
old patients (r). . . 

20.30 Working tor Satety : cutting 
down on accident risks (r). 

12-00 JPlay School: same es BBC 1, 
335. Closedown at 1135. 

2.05 Roadshow Info : repeat of yes¬ 
terday's programme about young 
people on the move. 

2.15 Let’s Go: Brian Rix -with help 
for the mentally handicapped irj. 
230 Multi-Racial Britain: self-help 
for blacks (r). 

3.00 Toys; Audrey Ste¬ 

phenson with part 1 of The World 
in Miniature. 

330 Design ' by Five:. Claire 
Rttyner’s bedroom (r). 

4.00 Use Your Head: Studying and 
learning—without tears. Close¬ 
down at 435. 


5.40 Laurel 3nri Hardy : Any Old 
Port. Stan in the boxing ring. 

€.00 Animation at Cambridge: 
Tchou-Tchon, a children’s cartoon 
from the 1979 Cambridge Anima¬ 
tion Festival. 

6.1» Grange HiD : serial about a 
comprehensive school. 

6.40 A Diaiy of Britain: the diffi¬ 
cult readjustments that were 
necessary when a Belfast couple 
and their child decided to emigrate 
to Australia. The title says it all: 
Sad to be leaving. Glad to be 
going. 

730 News, with sub-titles for the 
bard of hearing. 

730 The Magic of Dance: part 3 of 
the Margot Fonteyn series (see 
Personal Choice). 

830 Porridge: repeat of New 
Faces, Old Hands, from the first 
series of these clever comedies 
about prison life. 


9.00 Butterflies : domestic comedy 
series with Wendy Craig. 
Tonlghn a Highway code lecture 
for a dog. 

930 Horizon; Darkness Visible. 
Pioneers of X-ray astronomy 
explain what rockets and satellites, 
fitted with X-ray instruments, have 
been able to discover. 

10,20 Barbara Dickson and her 
Band: also featured is the singer 
and songwriter Garvey Andrews. 
From die Royal Exchange Theatre, 
Manchester. 

1030 The Light of Experience: 
first of a new series about people 
wbo have undergone profound 
spiritual experiences. Tonight: how 
a round-the-world trip on a motor- 
lake changmi Ted Simon’s life. 
11.05 News and weather. 
3130-2130 John Clare’s poem 
Peggy, read by John Westbrook. 


Radio 4 

6.00 am News Briefing. 

6.10 Fannins Week. 

630 Today. 

7.00, £.00 News. 

730, 330 Headlines. 

S35 The Week on 4. 

8.45 Miles Kinston, 
i 9.00 News. 

9.05 Sun the Week with Richard 
> Baker. 

] 10.00 News. 

) 10.05 Morey Bits. . 

10.45 Prester John (11). 

I 11.00 News. 

I 21.05 Torrey Canyon—12 Years 
I On. 

, 1130 Lei’s Get Rid Of . . . 

I 12.00 News. 

j 12.02 pm You and Yours, 
j 1237 Top of the Form. 

I 12.55 Weather. 

| 1.00 The World « One. 

1 1.40 The Archers. 

; 2.00 News. 

I 2.02 Woman's Hour. 

; 3.00 News. 

1 3.02 Listen with Mother. 

) 3.15 Afternoon Theatre: The E\an- 
: gelist. 

4.45 Short Story: The Devil’s Tree. 
5.00 PM. 

5.55 Weather. 

6.00 News. 

630 Three-Piece Sweet i3>.f 
7.00 News. 

7.05 The Archers. 

730 Science Now. 

7.45 Hi-Fi Theatre: An Altcmaove 
to Sojcide.-f 

9.15 Kaleidoscope. 

10.00 The World Tonight. 

1030 Comedy Firsr.f 
11.00 A Book at Bedtime : The 
. Widower. 11 ). 

11.15 Financial World Tonight, 
j 1130 Today in Parliament. 

■■ 12.00 News. Weather. 

I 12.15-12.23 am Inshore Forecast. 
VHF 

6.50 am Regional News. Weather. 

7.50 Regional Nev.s. Weather. 
10.05-10.30 For Schools: Notice 
Board 1; Time to Move. 
10.45-12.00 For Schools.- Da sind 
vir wieder 1; Singing Together; 
Springboard; Drama Workshop. 


2.0O-3.OO pm For Schools: Explora¬ 
tion Earth; Listening and Reading 
1; Speak; Movement and Drama II. 

5.50 Regional News, Weather. 
11.00-1130 Study on 4: World 
Powers in ihe 2uih Century [S), 

Radio 3 

6.55 am Weather. 

7.00 News. 

7-05 Records: Rossi hi, Franck, 
Dvurakt- 

8.00 News. 

8.05 Records f'Ar'ne, Groan, Bach.} 
9.00 News. 

9.OS This Week’s Composer: 
Richard Strauss.} 

9.55 Singer’s Choice: Caruso. 

10.25 Violin and piano: Bridge, 
Britten.} 

11.10 BBC Welsh SO/Attmon: 
Hoddinolt, Mozart iPao Cone 
-2 IT 

12.00 Interval reading. 

12.05pm BBC Welsh 50/Atzraon: 
Bceihoven iSym 7).} 

1.00 News. 

I. 05 Franz Schubert Quartet (Live 
from St John's!: Tchaikovsky. 
Beethoven lop 95).t 

2.00 Organ: Greene, Howells, 
Franck.} 

2.40 Matinee Mu&icalc.t 

3.40 New Records : Debussy, Hugh 
Wood iCello Cone), Elgar iSym 
2 ). 

5.25 Homeward Bound.} 

5.45 News. 

5.50 Homeward Bound .} 

6.15 At Home: Mendelssohn, 

Shostakovich (Sym 9j, Faure.f 
7.00 Shostakovich's memoirs. 

7.30 Monteverdi's Vespers of 
1610 I.EBU concert live from 
Vienna) : Swedish Radio Chamber 
Choir/Vieona Concenius Musicus, 
Hanoncourt-t 

9.15 The Putney Debates.} 

1030 BBCSO/Handley: Delius. 

Bliss.} 

11.25 Jazz in Britain,} 

II. 55-12.00 News. 

Radio 2 

5.00 am News. Weather. 5,03 Tony 
Brandon.-)- 732 Terry Wogan.f 
10.03 Jimmy Young.} 12.15 pm 


Waggoners’ Walk. 1230 Derek 
Hobson's Open House.} 2.15 David 
Hamilton.! 4.15 Much More 
Music.} 5,00 News. 5.05 Wag¬ 
goners’ Walk. 530 John Dunn.} 

6.45 Sports Desk. 7.02 MuJic From 
the Movies.} 7.30 Alan Deli. 9-02 
Humphrey Lynelion.} 9.55 Sports 
Desk. 10.02 Town and Country 
Quiz. 1030 Star Sound. 11 .02 Brian 
Matthew. 2.02-5.00 am You and the 
Night and the .Vlusic.t 

-Radiol' - 1 " 

5.00 am A# Radi» 2. 6.00 Dave Lee 
Travis. 9.00 Sinvin Bates. 11.31 
Paul Bunefr. 2.00 pin And;. 
Peebles. 431 KU1 Jensen. 7.0U 
Stayin' Alive. 8.00 Mike Read. 9.50 
Newsbeat. 10.00 John Poe'..} 12.00- 
5.00 am As Radio 2. 

VHF RADIOS 1 AND 2: 3.00 am 
With Radio 2. 10.00 pm With 
Radio 1. 12.00-5.00 am With Radiu 


World Service 

BBC World Service can be received In 
Wauni Europe on medium Wave [ 6J£ 
kHz. 463ml ai Uic lollPwing umco:— 
6.00 am Nr-w*di-if. 7.00 s>urld Nil: 
7.09 Tc.i>nl>-Four Hour- 
7.45 SliWI SliTJ. 8.00 World Sr»>. 
8.03 KvIlCCIIOlU. 8. IS ■Uljl.-^prSr.' . 
H-ruei 8.30 DuKO KrUT 9.00 W Or.d 
Ni'we. 9.09 Br.uwi Pnu Rnr* 

9.15 Thojire Call. 9.35 BioK Cnoicv 

9.4a Lrluh Atll-Jll 9.as iOundi Nr-u 
10.00 rn- Bt'Hh Lr-niirt,. 10.30 H-JiC 
U(i me I'.uruln 11.00 World Sir* 
11.09 News about Lriiam 11.IS 
World Hmio Oltift 11.30 Urrn- 
•.prona. 12.00 rmaio 

12.15 pm from inr- Primri.j'ii 

Cuntvn*. 12.45 5pon Hunnd-t <■ 

I. 00 Wwld Set.a. 1.09 I'v. >-niv r ...or 
Hour.. S<'w>.. 1.30 RQui: l*rot.ra.-< - ->i-. 
2.00 A Tjsic of Hunm. Irisfi ^ . 

2.30 Ta'Una afcvul Mus e. 3 09 K.idio 

Nnriitri 3.is riuiiooi. a.co 

Ni-w>. 4.09 i-oiT.mc.nr. r,'. 5.00 U..r l 
News 5.09 Br.ul. Chaur 8 00 WerJ 
Ni>ui. 8.09 Twcniv-I'jiir Hours Nr.-...,. 

9.15 Curotu 9.30 1M Rci-h L'llun 

10.00 World Siiu-s. 10.09 r.ricl 
TndJS . 10.25 Coil .. 

10.30 I inmci.'j N'ivI 10 40 f:m!i. - 

-.Ion-- 10.45 Spoils l:ou->2-(. n 

II. 00 ivorij Nov. .. 11.09 ':of!’ir..n- 

lon-. 11.IS T«k<> One. 11.30 Mu... is i 
souq apj Dan.'" Ac!. 12.00 V. cril 
New- 12.00 am Nr> A: . .ib-sui F.rv:..ir 

12.15 Radio Nowwn-d. 12-30 TTiC Si:’, 
■•liii.f. l.is nuiior.i i os Eur> r' 
2.00 WufJd Ni v. 2.09 Brills-. Pf—'. 
Hc-.ilv. 2.15 Mulwork U.K. 3.30 -.le 
W.jrJ ! 3.00 World Su'J. 3.09 V» - 
Ibod; Eriijin. 3.15 Wc.rlJ Tutu; 

3.30 Spoils Imcmaitanal. 4.00 %>••**- 
desk. 4.30 Dii!» KiLn a b.*.*. 
5 45 World Today. 


WAVELENGTHS - Radio 1 medium wave 275m/1089kHz or 285m/1053kHx. Radio 2 med wave 330oi/909kHz 
or 433m/693kHz and $8-91 VHF. Radio 3 med wave 247m/1215kHc and 90-92-5 VMF. Radio 4 Jong wave 
1500m/200kHz and 92-95 VHF. Greater London area only; med wave 720kHz/417tn. LEC 261m, 97-3 VHF. 
Capital 194m, 94.8 VHF. BBC World Service : med wave 648kHz (463m). 


THAMES 


to 


9-30 For Schools: 930 My World 
(height). 9.47 Finding Out (at 
don Zoo) 10.05 How we Used 
Live. 11.05 Watch Your Lan- 
aagg (predictions). 1122 Picture 
ox-1139 Making a Living. 

12.00 Jamie and the Magic Torch: 
Brian Trueman Story, made into a 
cartoon. 

12,10 pm Once Upon a Time- pup¬ 
pet show for the young. 

1230 Emmerdale Farm: country- 
side serial. Today : the search for 
Pip. 

1.00 News: 'wish Peter Sissons. 

1.20 Thames News: vdtfa Robin 
Houston. 

130 The National Gallery : paint¬ 
ings from El Greco to Goya. Edwin 
Mullins narrates. 

2.00 Heart to Hemet: Boraewomaa 
L ucinda Prior-Palmer is inter¬ 
viewed by Colin Morris. 

230 Film: The Lost World (i960). 
Prehistoric monsters- on the ram¬ 
page. Afar (a long way after) 
Conan. Doyle. With Michael 
Rennie, Claude Rains. 

4.15 Clapperboard : film clips pro¬ 
gramme, with Chris Kelly (see Per¬ 
sonal Choice). 

4.45 Why Can't I Go Home: part 
11 of senes about a children's ward 
in a hospital. 

5715 Money-Go-Round: consumer 
complaints and unfair traders are 
tackled by Joan Shenton and Tony 
Bastable. An excellent programme. 

5.45 News. 

6.00 Thames News : 



REGIONAL TV 




ATV 


Barbara Knox and Peter Adamson as the F air doughs in 
Coronation Street (ITV, 730) 


with 


Gardner, Rita Carter. 

6.35 Crossroads: motel life. 

7.00 Give Us a Clue: Charades 
show, compared by Michael Aspel. 
With Barbara Windsor, Anna Daw¬ 
son, Alfred Marks, Gareth Hunt, 
Una Stubbs and Lionel Blair. 

730 Coronation Street : Ken and 
Deirdre are invited to Ria’s dinner 
party. 

8.00 Only When I Laugh: comedy 
series about hospital life. With 
James' Bolam and Peter Bowles. 
Tbe latter, of course, is in To the 
Andrew Manor Born on BBC TV. 


8.30 -The Mighty Micro: more 
about the silicon chip. 

9.00 Bonder; Dennis Waterman as 
a freelance bodyguard In a high 
quality comedy-drama series. 
Tonight, he guards an Arab 
banker, deeply involved in politics. 
10.00 News at Ten. 

1030 Pilm: Sherlock Holmes in 
New York.Made-for-TV thriller, 
with Roger Moore(Il as the 
famous sleuth and John Houston 
as Mdfiarty. Made in 1978. 

32.00 Close: Poems, read by Ray 
Smith. 


As Thaniw 1.20. ATV Nr-ws. 

tei*. 2.30. I IIpi. Say HHto To V**irr» 
<tav >J«n Sunnion,. Leonard UTiluno '. 
6.00. ATV Today. 10.30, Loll. RlvM 
and CentTV. 11.00. Eamn Miller. 
11.30, for Life Family Miim 

12.00, Soniet.-ilng Dlltereni. 

Granada 

As Thames i«sccm; 10.2B, Flaahtert.. 
120 pm. Gnirwdj Repons. 2.30. 
Money Go Round 3.00, Him. &r-\<ri 
Sinners i Constance Cumnunqsi. S.IO, 
This Is your Rig hi. S.iS. crossroads. 
6.00. Cranada Reporis 6-30. HaPj.i- 
Days. 10.30. Reports Poliucs. 11.00 
Film. Quine/. A Star Is Dead. 

Channel 

As Thames WSC*M* 12.00-12.30 Close, 
down. 1.20 pm channel News, 'riwi's 
Ob. Where. Weather. 2.30 Moru-y on 
Round. 3.00 Film. McCicad.—The 
Great Taxi Cab Stampede. 

5.15 Cabbaoes and Kinds. 6.00 Chan¬ 
nel News, weather. 6.10 The Ume 
Ranger. io.2S Channel New*. weaUicr. 
10.32 Family. 11.30 News. Weather. 


Anglia 


As Thames except. 1.25 pm, AnqlM 
News. 2.30. Moncy-Go.Hr.und 3-00. 
Film. Wish Rrsk 'Joseph Sirola. Victor 
Hdonpi. 5.15. ‘^jObaecs and Kings 
6.00. About AiuiUa. 8.30. The Mlgnty 
Micro. 10.30. The Brian Connell Inirr. 
vieura. Sir Geraint Evans. 11.00. 
SWAT. 12.00. Retire lion. 


Grampian 


Southern 


As Thames except: 1.20 pm. South rn 
News, weather. 2.30. Film. Omr Hard. 
Drive Fast tiioan Counts.. 5.15, Car- 
iron, 5-20. Crosaroads. 6.00, Day by 
Day. with SoiilhSDorl. 10,30. Southern 
News Extra. 10.35. Afloat. 11.25. 
Police surgeon 11.55. Farm Progress. 
12.25 am, W rather, followed by Spb- 
cr watch. 


As Thames rsceel- 3.20 am sir-: 
Thing, the Rev Hnruild uMhai:.. S: 
PMnr s Episcojial Church. FcicriRad 
11.00 Playfair 11.32 Picture her.. 
1.2D pm ilTUmlnAT H-jdllni.-s. 

2.30 Film- Hungry Hill i Mar.,ar.,l 
Lockwood. D.-mux Price Cedi Parker- 
6.00 CAriuiiti Today. weuihcr 
6.05 Top Club 10.30 rfe/vrlion-.. Fo: 
James HDgvrs. Minister. IT-’iu! 
Church. Dundee 10.35 Film. L-niy -si 
the House < Dran Cannon Arrn.m't 
Asxanir. /ohra UunbcTl.. 12.20 
am Grampian Headlines. 


Yorkshire 


HTV 


As Thame* exempt: lO.OS am About 
Wales. 10.28 The Nature at Things. 

1.20 pm Report West Headlines. 

2.30 TLlm The Promise i John Castle. 
Ian McKelton. Susan McCreOdy.. 

4.20 Cla operboard. 5.15 Did Tracy. 

5.20 CoTtssroarts 6.00 Return West. 

8.30 Ri-Durt Wales. 7.00 Cue Us a 
Clue. 10.00 News. Report West Hejd- 
llnev. 10.35 Film. Fear No Evil • Louis 
Jourdan. Bradford Dlllman, Lynda 
Ddl- 1 . 12^0 am Weather. 

HTV CYMRU -WALES: As General Ser¬ 
vice except; 1.20 pm Pvnawdan Newyd- 
dion V Dvdd. 2.00 Hamdden. 6.00 V 
Dyd . 8.30 Yr Wyihncw. 10.00 News. 
Report Wales Headlines. 10.35 Film. 
Crash ■William Sharperi. 

HTV WEST: As General Service 
excepi 10.05 am How We Used in 
Uv«. 1.25 pm Report Vest Headlines. 

6.30 Report West. 


As Tlutnes except: 10.28 am. The 
Nature of Things. 1.20 pm. Calendar 
News, weather. 2-30. Film. Jiauw 
■ Jack Warner. Ronald Lewis’. S.IS. 
Money-Go- Ron ad. 6.00, Calendar, 
weather. 10.30, Pro Celebrity Snooker. 
11 . 15 . Tbe Do-Gooders. 12.00. Bimcy 
Miller. 

Border 

As Tharur* except: 11.00 am Playfair. 

1.20 Pm Border News. 2.30 Film. 
Island In the Sun. 6.00 Lookaronnif. 

6.15 The Sound of The Sotilerv 
10.00 News. Border weal her. 

10.30 Film. Couni Vorga Vampire. 

12.15 am Border News, weather. 


Westward 

At Thames esceiil. 10.2a am Pla* fan- 
12.27 pm Ous Hanes buns Birlhifavs. 

I. 20 Westward Headlines. 2.30 Moni-i - 
r.o-Round. 3.00 Film. kicCioud. The 
Creai Taxicab Slumped? iDenn-s 
Weaver-. 5.15 Cabbages and Kmgs 
6.oo Westward Diarr. Soons D^si , 
10.32 Westward Labi News, ueallit-r. 
10.36 The Family. 11.30 Faith Mr 
lJle. 11.35 Weather, shipping lurevusl. 

Tyne Tees 

as'T hames excem: 9.20 am. Tfic Good 
\*ord. fallowed bv Nunb Ea»l Hi-ad- 
lines. 1.20 pm. North Easi New s. Lo» k- 
-irnuntL 1.30. All About Toddlers. 2.30. 
Film. The Greengage—Summer. S 15. 
Mark and Mindy G.oa. Norlhrm i.u., 
9.00. Minder. The Smaller Tie! 
Ar" . . . 1D.OO. N.- vi, Nerlli L..«l 
Headlines. 10.35. Korlhern Ifepnn 

II. 05. Film. Ihe Deadly O-mc. 12.30 
am. Epilogue. 


Ulster 


Scottish 


As Thame* excnpl .10.28 am Flashb-iclc 
11.00 Lei's Lv.uk ai Ulster. 1.20 
pm Ljunchume 2.30 kfon.-v-uo-Ruund. 
3.00 Him. And No-One Could Save Her 
iLee Remlcl'. Milo O'Shea i. 4.13 Uls¬ 
ter Headlines. S.16 Canoun. 

5.20 Crossroads 6.00 Good Evening 
Lliter. 10.30 Advent '80. 11.00 Film. 
Fthe Daughters of Joshua C4be Return. 

12.20 am Bedtime. 


As Thames c*cipl' 11.00 am. PlaiMir. 

1.25 pm. News and Read an.I h earner 
2.30. Cabbages and Kings 3.00. Film. 
The Missing are Deadly • Den icnru- 
gau. Ed Nelson. Jose Ferrer. Lronuni 
Nlmoy. George O Hanlon, inr • 5.1S. 

Cartoon 5.20. Crnisr-iads 6.00. brr.i. 
land Tod.' . 6.30. Cr„nrdrsl\ 6.45. 

Sounds ol Diana Klriwood 10.00. 
News, SciOiish Headlines. 10.30. L-i:> 
Call 10-35. Q£:n lo C’ues!Ion. H.05, 
Irciplc. 11.35. Pro-Celvbrli: Snooter. 


_ __ 

tepping Stoncs-Nfm-Secretarial—Secretarial—Temporary & PartTme Vacancies— 


ON-SECRETARIAL 



VRT GALLERY 
P.A. £4,000 

M.-inaqfng Direclor'of a 
nfijl We si End art gal-. 
needs a P.A. who will 
a real Interest in ex- 
.<■ -.itiniings. prims and 
jranhs as Mil as 0%e - 
scnrlirul shills If- 
ii.i»e aboul two veam 1 
rim oo and - j him of 
ill lauqhhos .lhat 
Irs you lb deal villi im- 

in; iiecrrfe you Will fit. 
-ill In this plogan* y« 
•iiyblv prorossidnaL cn- 
■ ^-cn , . 

iema dette 
)f Bond St. 

ccniifncnA Coraultanfs 
aSS. (near door to Fensltk) 
0VS23.17D4 
ove?9 73« 



DO YOU 
<E FIGURES ? 
AND 

SHORTER 
HOURS ? 

■ie foohuig lor a tu0. or 
limn assrelgm- wllh 
ude lor Itguies and book-. 
>irf| evpeiience who 
id like to work in a 
il haopv otllce in Knijjhts- - 
3* iStwd salary. Contact i 
1EGUIDE - (ESTATE-] 
-NTS), . 186 . SLOANE 

EET. LONDON! S.K.T. 

EPHONE . .MERLE,- 235 ! 


LARL£S JOURDAN . 

we)j. inner) fashion com- 
tu-cils n Ursi class Bonfc- 
r in lom their adralmslra- 
p.dni. Your urparWnco in 
•il areounilng lo Trial 
•.e and beyond loso'-hcr 
your stills In renmcllu- 
and typing will be well 
0 >.-d with an osccllcni 

anJ I- .cellenl perks loo 

r.-nliic French an 222 
lor a rhal aboul SOUr 
LOT career mow. 

.'AKE PERSONNEL 

i CDnsnliaai* — 

2S TTClnru SlreCLi 
Uuidun SW1. 


J>MJ NISTRAT1VE 
ASSISTANT 

«v*:h a high - 
e m mii'ilisdicr. rsiiurw 
< ■*: ii-i-lfUl>. dla/IIJf lo 
-y..i r.’pe out. J''fieri, 
■Jt r.wn reN-OhllHHIKW 

■jiyrta-i-i .iiar.aside I*'® 

v s,e*i li.va NcaKs'ii. 
AMbi>- aiiiiwe tor this 
inend:v ?i|.c r ' Wftere a 
'i rw ihi f.id day oir 
K-al -1 ifjr.l.. 1 . 

M.TMsl. ..-loll 

}u -i r i f ovr recr» • rr- 

C0NSL LI 4NTS B3Ci 1'JRS 


CHOOL LEAVERS 
REAM £5,000 NEG 

• all me iuj> pe&plr ol the 
. pr-aJt^sign. 'and' bp 
juri;.- trained wh):st being 
hWHng :n a glamorous 
nhawroom. 

nine S'Ja.Ame NHol an 
7h-.ii> 

OKAKt PLKSONN&C - 

CONSULIANTS- 

’ANT jor FL.-d Strep:-.fufc- 
Hg Huukn <or-»> msnlQ. -Salt-. 

-or i-ui-bJiiiiher oderred 
ICrtllV -C.1LHSI. A- 

< n Inr«i;* Grade A Eng- 
or .Mains —mvuic imw. 
5.‘PS. npCf Straw. CC4.' 


fV ON-SE CRETAHIAL 


SECRETARIAL 




VARIETY & 
INVOLVEMENT 

. GREEN PARK.TO £4300 
Von'H ne«J same shorthand 
and nor qiplim mim be 

S ood. but more Impartvnl Is 
ai* you gel on wldi people. 
A Will J*PKt oI Ihl* lob 
win be -mrettae important - 
clients, apoktog on the. 
tetennoa* - aad - CTWwlnn a 
good hpprotsKin. Orgamrunp 
TanchM and oftlce adnHnf- * 
suuiSem wilt also be wear • 
rasponilMJUy. Free lunches. 

^Bernadette 
of Bond St. 

BscnnKnEnt Consultants 
Mo. 55,' [wa fbnr u Fmwfriaj 
^ 01-6291204 _ 

»- JBi 




SECRETARIAL 


/ ^ 

WHY DWTI YOU 

- Hadyaantlf An exolting 
new fob In ■ ■ 

FILMS, Vi ,RECORDS 
. . ef ADYBfflSWG. 

Wp: MNCUliM In the Enler- 
laliunems and Communtca, 
unto lnduatriaa Ann . me 
ctKrus range from the 
smallest .one-man hand pro- 
d urdoa cam poole« Ia the 
lareesi Inlnnuitlanal Adunr- 
■ tsutg Agencten and Record 
Companies and If yon *ra- « 
apod, reliable, *>a ^Secretary. 
TVW-«. RmpHonbi ar Tdc- 

R hontsf: we-can offer you a 

ugo eetoction to choose 
from at aalartei oTu 
ra.SOO-ES.OOO 
and If we don’t have Uie 
rtjltt lob (or you inunrtUateiy 
we -will ag wq -of ov way . 

- lo rind'It for yon quickly, 
you’ll bo pleasantly, sur- 
nrned ai Uie way we wort. 
Com* along and rind ool for 
yourself. 

Call u* on 628 313k 
and leave Uin rest io 


$ 


y 



FRENCH COSMETICS ‘ 
£4,500 + + 

rialso with Paris Baad.ornre. 
organUa a busy detarunenu 
amnue. meoungs. - boot howls 
ana airline Uriel*.. Use your 
French for- Baasiarfona os 
secretary lo lha General 
Manager of the Consumer 
Division. Located in the West 
Efld .with uatvelletu discounts 
nn beauty ■ products. Call 
Ell cm Anderson ■ now on 

-734'7186 . 

' DRAKE PERSONNEL 
CONSULTANTS 


■ EXHIBITIONS FOR 

-starters;' 

Step UUo the world or cxhlbl- 
iioite! There'a be. lou . of 
vaziefy, mvoivarnont and fram¬ 
ing on Ifvou are a'good 

oroaolsOT this Job coaid be 
yours: ideal'atari ror g coUege 
leaver.' With yoar sac sUUa 
Tina Maggie MamUren vow on 

734 OOllc _ J 


SENIOR ' MCltBTARV 

urgently for City, tswik. ^ 
£5.000 *■ -^Jonathan'Wrai 
MBit'J ConsuHano. 


"fee? 


Who wants 
.. to be . 
just another 

SECRETARY? 

not you . 

So be a 
PERSONNEL 
APPOINTMENTS 
SPECIAL 

Our loo client (London area) 
has asked us to Imd sbt loo 
oeopla. 23+, to iom their sales 
team. Previous saiea experi¬ 
ence not necessary as full 
Ira Irving WlD be given. . 

You must have a good educa¬ 
tion. several years' experience 
as a sacral ary and possess a 
strong . outgoing personality. 
Salary £4.0004. commission 
and comoany car. 

(ToUl package £8.000) 
CALL 

PERSONNEL 

APPOINTMENTS 

J UABDOX STREET, W.l. 
_TEL. jjQ-_0j-4W_2f2S _ _ _ 


ambitious 

JUNIOR SECRET ARY 

SKrcKartal 

. 

printers 

Ibis __ _ __ 

Salary &S.7S0. Ring Joanna 
Mattox- 

-SENIOR SECRETARIES - 
■Becrultnipni Consultants 
trt-«S COS2 .- 483 6907 


Combine your good 
UUlla w&h aanndlng press con¬ 
ferences. llaMng wttb designers. 

nd photographers tn 


. KNIGHTSBRIDGE 

friendly * informal shipping 
company require ; 

SECRETARY 

£5,000 

avarage speeds with Telex. Age 
25/SS. 

PERSON FRIDAY 
£4,000 • 

typing and Trituc. Age E0+; 

RECEPTIONIST/ 

£3,500 

ago. 39 F« Fxrrlicni company 
and conditions 

FITZROY. STAFF 
BUREAU 

TUNC EILEFN CONNAUGHTON 
437 &5SL 


DO YOUXOVE ANIMALS? 

Especially itagsr Then-loin tide 
'Dnique oiBanlsJiion which 
dials wUh ffte rvo Is Iran on ot 
tnxliareo dogs. Aawsl the Hoad 
or Department who. Ittcs to 
delegate, so you can rosily-gal 
involved: Deal with sour own 
coTTCspopdonce and_S,«"«S>V 
orgluUse your bP«. En|oy Dye 
3-courv* lunches, plus olb«; 
SUprr pertsi V you have, pood 
acc aulls, ring Altsoit Dyer on 

754 0911- 


mAMACINC DIRECTOR'S SECRE- 
"yX5v.--For dynamic coinpoirr 

-• A841 -fWAi. 


SICMratRlBS FOR. - SRCHmCTS. 
amSa Agency. OJ-754 0652^ -. 


SECRETARIAL 


Elizabeth Hunt 

FLUENT GERMAN £4,500 

Uw year iluoi* German vs Secretary/PA to iha Manager ot 
Davalopmant In this wall known lostuon house. Help set up a 
new department and become closely fnvofvod in bringing in new 
business. English shorthand essential. Top prospects. Large 
discounts on their boautihil cfothes and 30p a day LVs. 

“ALITTLE DIFFERENT” £4,500 

This is very much a P R. position as you deal with queries. 
compose your own crrreapondance and act as Pa to the Sales 
Manager ot these small W1 laahion manufaciuiais. it you are 
looking tor lha kind of oosihon which is mora than just secretarial 
and have typing, no S.H.. this is |L 

FINE ARTS £3,500 

A~ famous firm ol publishers are looking lor a college leaver 
secretary (o one ol their Picture researchers. Thrs means, you 
win be vary Involved, not only corresponding wnn museums ind 
art gallerias but also visiting them lo research possible material 
lor inclusion in Uwir cur ant project. ’■A" Levels or a degree 
essential. 

Elizabeth Hunt Recruitment Consultants 

18Ckosvenof StreetlDndonVflTdephoneOE499292I 


SECRETARIAL 


SECRETARIAL 



cm BANKERS. EC2 

Need Secretary sfa/t, 30-40, 
to aid Senior Managers at 
London office of major 
Continental Bank. Varied 
duties- Begin now or Jana- 
ary. £S,S00 p.a. and excel¬ 
lent .benefits. 

■ SieDa Fisher Bureau 
- . (Etnp. Agy.) 

120 Strand, WC2. 

01-836 6644.. ' 


2ND JOBBER £4,400 

inlio readier confcreocea 
seminar*, arrange accom- 
iimu 4 tton. uavoj nod gather an 
relevant InfcrmaUon for lhri 
lop ussocladon. The teen yea 
nick up tbe more you H Mro; 
SraUrtU Iwpdwe * 

weoiv> plus tn this excepdon- 
ally fneruUi- coippwnv. If you 
have 6eC shills jffa »hja sw'or 
pvtcullw for 4 rewording 
career. Phone Tim eioridga on 

74J trtll. 

DWAhf PEJSfVJNEL ‘ 
CONS'-’ LTANT5 


* 


DON’T MISS THIS !!! 
£4,000 PLUS THE REST 

you've in-en working for about 
a year and are trying to decide 
Hie nesi mover— 1 M thi» tarjo 
and llvelv com pan v make the 
dociEiQn for you. rhey II wel¬ 
come- V<J8r Assistance from 
y.l5*4.o& as morelary w ann 
of thulr youau With 

treo luncfioi. STL, S per cent 
mnrtgagrk. dijcaunt on an 4n- 
aurancro. £ficaj> lubacrlptlonlo 
PPP. entree to their sports 
and art ciatrt and gnnereu* 
-*01143*3.—mf>9 
your sccreurtal ddlla. Pamela 


audio SBCRSTAKY. 53.000 neg. 
Ib,- email, irlendly CP. v KBnabio- 
ion. a busy past which Includes 
running ih» office end 
wrtie rBents 4 wewka' hpl*. Foil 
deiall» VergwJca Lepa. Cenieeom. 
Agy. S37 tfS55 


LVR/C HAMMERSMITH-SeaptaTF 

. hm rheatrO'caatmo cxpuj-IOTvcb 

, preferred. Salary Teg pliable.— 
Vrfre A nicUc Arimlnietr* lor. 

Lane Thaatrc, Una Siraei. wo. 


NeedtoKflOw! 

Is whatyoumay not 
Jcnow-thatjoyce ■ 
Guinea Bureau not 
only specialises in to p 
PA/Secretarial posts at 
all levels-but can help 
Admin/Executivc 
people as well. 

It’s a moving scene! 
•‘‘Coffee's ready 
welcome. 

Joyce Goiness 
Bureau 

• 21 Brompton Arcade 
Knightsbridge S.W.3. 

The CaiecrCon^y turns 
(Brooipun A rente is |uu a rcwsleos 
Jrom KnifhUhtidpcTubt iiaiton- 
Sloa&c5ucCLEui} 

5S9S807-0010 



PUBLISHING PA/SEC 

tf vou have KlcNh micrvsti. 
a#r ' skill? and {rianLi- of ln«- 
iiatiw. ihls is nn c\«llfcnr and 
rare oppwiunliy to Irarn ill 
about uubhahlng vlihtr ■ small 
rrpuiaWi- and oo-^nran rom- 
MfUf. Nn previous pubhihino 
r sport rncc is itwjssary V' 
onchuausflT u u>» kor. uii 
Angie Watson ibday on U43 
3535 for oeVgUa. 

DRAKE PCITSONNCL 
CONSULTANTS 


• TELL ME WHAT YOU 
ARE WORTH! £ 

Small but hxcratlvn company of 
auctkwBars needs your en¬ 
thusiasm and fUir tor their 
organliidon io make money * 
Tq ihc right person with good 
sec skills the srD Is toially non 
on pay. An opportunity nm to 
ho missed. Gpi - on the pnene 
now lo Jane on 4 8b 78*6. 

.DRAKE PERSONNEL 

lOOSSVlTAfnSi _ 


CAREER PLAN lExeCUIlhe &wre- 
lanes', lid. 17 Air 6UJJ1. Lon¬ 
don. Wl. 01-744 4384. trtr 

Senior Level permanent and irm- 
pomy appol&imniu. West Cnd 
and UU- SJ.SOO-Sh.SOO. 


DIPLOMATIC ADMIX 
£5,500+ 

Make a valuable contribution witinn a legal environ¬ 
ment assisting the senior partner whose business 
life is varied. Handle the personnel of the company 
and the admin, including the refuTbistemcm of their 
offices. Your proven sec. background and good 
communication will lead to real achievement.—Pbone 
Clare Fanning now on 82S 8055. 

A TOUCH OF CLASS 
£5,300 

Become the Senior Administrative Assistant in this 
long-established livery company. If you have secre¬ 
tarial ability and are diplomatic and chic you will 
be responsible for correspondence, keeping records 
and accounts, organising and attending meetings, 
social events and luncheons.—Cane yotir career and 
call Jane Shaw, S28 8055. 

STARS AND STRIPES 
to £6,000 

Legal background? 

Assist this well-known Caliif-rnian-based group of 
lawyers in setting up their London olfice. Utilise 
both audio and sh ’hand for sec. back up and train 
oo tv/processing equipment. Liaise with California 
and Paris so French is useful and bandle all office 
adnnni strati on. Things are upside down or the 
moment—so take control !—just call Anna Fernandez 
on 828 3055 immediately. 

MERCHANT BANK CAREER ? 

£5,200 

Home into the dry and forge a career in the banking 
world. Wim yuur P.A..Sec. crack record and flair 
for figures this major finance house offers you a 
real opportunity for Involvement. Besides providing 
sec. support you’ll be assisting the accounts execu¬ 
tives and their institutional clients, organizing 
lunches, travel, etc.—Just catl Anna Fernandez on 
82 8 8055- 

PENSIONS OFFICER 
£5300 

You will be based in the Personnel Department nf 
thin holding company dealing with all the btaff and 
works pensions. Your past knowledge of pensions 
and vow methodical approach will ensure the sm-nuh 
running of this function.—Call Pauline Draper on 
828 8055 now. 

FREIGHT SUPERVISOR 
£4,500 

This V*est End company supplies TV entertainment 
to the World’s shipping and need< your previous 
experience in frieght forwarding documentation tn 
control their import and export.—With your typing 
this is vour imitation to ring Gopa Mitra now on 
828 S05a. 


01-828-8053 


A 


CHURCHILL PERSONNEL 

PERSONNEL^ U0.Y*1TA-YI5 
Atford House, 13 billon Buad, IjOimJou 5 R’J V1LT 

CILLimCNE RECEPTlftV EVEBITIEJMI'RFNINC 
BlAPPOLYnlENT 


r 


SENIOR P.A £6.000 + 

The Vice-Chairman. Corporate Finance, of 
a prominent merchant bank in E.C.5, is 
looking for an exceptionally good P.A. • 
Secretary with shorthand. Generous 
benefits offered. 

PARTNER A PARTNER £5.000 

You'll be running the office as well as 
being audio secretary- to tbe senior partner 
of a small professional firm in Holborn. 

MEET THE AUTHORS £.?,750 

An exciting Job for a 20+ year-uid as publi¬ 
city secretary for a publishing firm in 
Islington. Charm, tact and at lea^i 90 w.p.m. 
shorthand renuirtd. Profit sharing bonus. 

INSURE YOURSELF.L6,CM)0 

P, A.. Senior secretary. 30+ with ijmid short¬ 
hand ri-ping skills needed Tor an inter¬ 
national insurance firm in the City. Good 
fringe benefits. 

COSMETICS PROMOTIONS 14.700 
Assist the promotions manager >*f an inter¬ 
national cosmetics firm in Mai fair, who 
are looking for a secretary'. -1 +. ^ell- 
educated and preferably with shorthand. 

TRAVEL AROUND £5.000 

If you like the idea n[ g cmn-z nut of the 
ofbee you’ll enjoy being she sec re tar.' iui 
a young firm of design consultants in 
Covent Garden. 

West End 01-439 7001 
City 01-377 8600 

Secretaries Has _ 

The Secretarial Consultants 



■LA CRB.UE BE LA CREME 



CAREER t £4,500 

Large result- rnmwny m Wl 
oficr ttfcrlrent p«*rA» ana ua.’n- 
inp l> iSucir mircIianlUns %rt- 
vlrr secUon to swnpone wllh 
a good aducation and premin 
working ejCficricMe. Bcconre 
part oi a ur..in if.sm which 
deals wllh the pfenning ana alt 
mtnchandlrtng requirements- 
lllUlir jour ahlUly lo deal wllh 
queries, proenss cllcnls orders 
and release ihc scads for ihii»- 
sicni. For more risu/j* Phone 
Demi Turn it 437 .“IS". 

DRAKE PERSONNEL 
■ CONSULTANTS i 


FOR JOURNALISTS.—Vi lilt bail- 
ness liueroai*. liou>i near Lord's: 
(nteUiqent mature Sec good Ui. 
typ and phone manner. Salary, 
experience. Tel. 35- r . Eono. 


PART-TIME VACANCIES 


BEAUCHAMP PLACE. Nannv 
Agencv HHjulfr, help two days 
a week, V.LO.J.OP. TH’ OJ-3BX 

4370. 


PART-TIME VACiVNClES 


WEST END+LANGUAGES 

FRENCH .£5,000 

Minimal secretarial work, emphasis on sale?/ad mi mira¬ 
tion, as assistant io director ol miernationai French 
company. S/H English essential, useful in French. Ag* 

T SPANISH/FRENCH .. £6,000 

Major news media company, specialising in high <;ut.-li;y 
reporting ot important worldwide lopics. Seek a e*pijn- 
enced sec/PA to work for director. Eicelfenf language 
ability essential. S/H is required in English omy. A«^e 
n 3 _ 35 

‘ SPANISH.£4.600 

Firm ot lawyers seek an English mother lonnne sec-rPiary 
to become involved in international law working ?s 
peraonai secrelarv 10 Spanish consullant. 5/H m both 
languages essential even it slow, no audio. Age 2i- 

Paragon Personnel Services Limited 

3 Tottenham St. London, W.i. Telephone 01-580 E2".r 


HIGHLY OUALlFlEP i>.irl-l»rrre B»v- 
rdarv reoui.*r^i lor re:cn<!} 

I.iiit■ ro CiuriHM' Tiu*l. MVI hi- 
of n'/rtvonjfrv c^irvlnu ant 
tuna-.-.using .>nd of unacrul.lng 
maiuRcKicni ana |».-Hy cash ro:.- I 
BOnsiDimu.s uiutng ho»d.iy ! 
jliM-r.;!- r ‘t oil.*-, ii.i 1 : Hnura and 
safctr’ bv jrr.m>rt>irnl. AnpJ?’. 
Mrs II. T. S Macnhwson. Hi-dc- 1 
Purt- Kur.LTV School Ghariljnlp I 
Trust. 1 5dmc« Omni. Mj.-QIc J 
Aren. Lonoon. it. J. 


STEPPING STONES 


SOUTH KEN. Smdll. i-.Mnilli'g rM>. 
nmy tiMilnu in Hi-t I cquipmunl 
art- lam.irtG rnr j nr-rton r-ridav. 
V..u atiauld lx .■ lively, adortibre 
fstroven who is nrcoarta u 

wor" js . 0 ,-rt nf .i h.m. Caod 
Hlrphcn* numnni .ind ! vulno 
li-l v— .] Ills nwiinl, uni- ln-it-, 

S.ilur— T>. ''.UU n .icconjinn 10 
.ig.» and rxn'-rlcnci- i"' 1 1 2 f* 
Cnmc Cwuii iPvnniinri rotivin- 
l.i nl r 


MAIDENHEAD 

£4,700 

Excellent opportunity for ex¬ 
perienced PA,’Secretary with 
gitoii skills to work for the 
MD of a leading advertising 
agency. Promotion prospects 
excellent- 

Marlow 74033 . 
[Consultant) 


r» £*:» 


P.A./SEC. eariy wn!: 
gi-jiid City cvperitnti’ i.Cenk- 
m 3 Srr.ukljroVjnc. oli i.«r 
Vice-Chairman 'l U . K.C..I. 
Top Iciul hi^lilv kotifidvii- 
dal work. Plume MILLER Ci 
McNISH. 330 Regent if reef. 
627 7S&S. Personnel Cchvuil- 

anu*. 


»i 


TEMPTING TIKiS 


NEW huaii JNS 

ii-jn-i'. .t—.’ •. ■■.■•i- 

I.'i-ftl- 1 'In ill- 'r,i 
.in »'rr-hiTli- N .■»' 
i:v<.. >yi 
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CLASSIFIED 

advertising 

'STARTS 
Hi Rt. 


W0IHTHEKT5 VAUNT .. IB 

COMMERCIAL PROPERTIES 
AND SERVICES TO THE 

BUSINESS WORLD .. ,.10 

ENTERTAIHMEKTS , 1 

MHAHC1AL.IB 

PROPERTY .. 10 

PUBLIC ARC EDUCATIONAL 
APNIHWECT5 - .. IB 

SECRETARIAL ARP 
• hw-sehetarial 
MTOIHTMENIS ..23 

THE TIMES REAPER 
SERVICES DIRECTORY .. 11 

BrarJto terSer.JiouW re aiircasd bs 
HirDmiS.POBcx? 
SwPnwniH'HMSqiqr? 

■ CcnV. Inn g.mrl I \lQX 3EZ 

7b place an advertisement in 
any of these categories, tel: 

PRIVATE ADVERTISERS 
ONLY 
01-8373311 

APPOINTMENTS 

01-Z7S9M 

PROPERTY ESTATE 
AGENTS 
0J.-27S fC51 

PERSONAL TRADE 

CI-27gn351 

MANCHESTER OFFICE 

061-S341334 

Queries in connection with 
advertisements that have 
appeared, other than cancel¬ 
lation* or al relations, tei: 
Clasdfied Queries Department 
01-K371Z34, «tn-7fifW. 

All advenh-jraenls are subject 
to the conditions of acceptance 
of Times Newspapers Limited, 
copies of which arc available 
on request. 

TLEASE CHECK. 
YOUR AD. 

^Ve male every effort to avoid 
errors in advertilemons. Each 
ro; is carelnll/ cheeked and 
proofread. Whin thousands oE 
adwrthemenLs arc handled 
each day mistakes do occur and 
we ask therefore thatyou check 
3 our ad and, if you spit an 
error; report it to tie Classified 
Queries Department immedi¬ 
ately by telephoning0I-S371234 
I Ext. 7IS0). We regret that we 
cannot be responsible for more 
thin one day's incorrect 
io>ertion if you do not. 

THE DEADLINE 
FOR ALL COPY IS 
24 HOURS. 

Alterations to copy L< ?.0rt pm 
prior to the day ot publication. 


line is LI noon Saturday. On al£ 
cancellations a Stop Number 
v ill be issued to the adurm^t 
Ort any subsequent queries 
re^jrdin; the cancellation, this 
Stop Number must be quoted. 


BIRTHS 

CARSTAIRS.—■Ol, .'amsirv 30. 
l'.T ' Thomas Andrew. 10 Say 

OaIr!—O n July 15lh. r*7 y - ■» 
t-ulloi-d Mai'-miry HtMPI till V or*, 
in Siiurni" 'nee Mc'liiian> and 
nnw“^3 dauownr .Kaic Fo I Icily 

COKE-STEEL.—-On vih November 
nt si. I crew'*. \OJnnl«don W 
Ian* • nr* fcyrci and David—a 

OANSEY.*—On 2’Kh Antil. l r J9, 
10 Ellrabc Ih 1 nee Wllcos ■ and 
Terence, at Iho John Rddclirro. 
Oxlord—a daughter. iSus^mc 
Eli/abclh* christened Cord Sep¬ 
tember. .rt Si. Man'?. Tliame. 

GALSWORTHY.—On November 13. 
*r The wither, m U*arlotte moe 
Roberts• and Miehael—a cLugh- 
■ ini iSwannali Catherine Rase). 
jJsicr for OHi-Ja .and SUnilord. 

HANBURY.—On beotember Mill. 
1«7*5, a' Bath. Avon, to Julio 
. nee piprrj and Jack—a son 

• l.i m Cl t. 

HOOCE.—On March 7lh. In Billie 
nee BriMov'V and Ernst, of Sand¬ 
hills. Surrey—a son CThomas 
TVotr Stephen I- . ... . 

KENNEDY. — On I'mr . 1th. tn 
Rnsaiinrt in«*n Baldwin; and 
Cameron — a snn i Nicholas 
Alexander*. 

LIHMECAR.—On Sfith Nnvcmbcr. 
IOTR m Ioanna *nce Piper* and. 
Rnh.fi—a rtauflhnr • Ruth EUa- 
■br-iii*. a sister lor Rebecca. 


BIRTHS 

MILLER.—To Jeremy and Christine 
men Ward;—a eon. Sam wight- 
man. horn lBin May. 1979. ai 
W est London Hoaptak " Temous 

Penny- iwre woidman; «h* 
Richard—« .son. lUtkc .AJe** 

I anderi. 

PHfUJPS.—On 22nd August. 1979 
In Cambndae to Koto i nee Rose) 
and John—a son <OBver John*. 
RUSSELL.—On 14Ut Noitsnbcr, 

l'*79. at Hulcmm HoaoUal. to 

CaUtorioe and Ian—a daughter. 

SMITH_On 171h June. 1975.; ig 

Anne mce FitiPatrtcki and 
Robert, or Woodford, London. 
E.18 — a daughter. Kata Sus¬ 
annah. . . „„ 

STANTON,—On March Sard, 1979 
u> Richard and Loreiy IBM Ifle). 
—a son iTfiomiB Edward Idci. 
■i b router for tmn* _ . _ 

STEEt_On November 3rd to 

Anne and WltUauv—a son. 

TIN O ALE.—On Tuesday. J3»h 
November at Quoen ChartulW’s 
Has pits I to Gillian i nee Timmisi 
and John—a daughter. Kathryn 

WILLS.—On August lSth. at SL 
John's Hospital. CfuHmtford, to 
Anatnaria meo O'Kara. and 
Martyn—Uic miracle of OUT 
beauuroi daughter l Kathryn 

Petal. 


BIRTHDAYS 

HOnORD. EILEEN -STELLA. — 
Belated birthday greetings to 
" Nhng "■ Front one great 
Institution to another. Paler. 


MARRIAGES 

ABBOTT ■ HENDERSON-On Nov¬ 

ember io. 1979. in London, 
Clive, young cal son or Mr Jack 
Abbou nr ran Stanley. Falkland 
Islands. 14 Jane, only daughter 
# Or. and Mrs w. M-.\. Hander- 
sou. hr Tunbcldo* Wells. 
havelamo-dunCan.—O n 17th 

November. al Klngaion-upon- 
Thamcs Peter lo Lindsey. 
HINTON-CRUTE.—On JOUl Oclp- 
brr. JT79 at St Matthias Church. 
ishJTn. Torquay. Julian Lester 
Hinton, son of Mr and Mrs W. 
Him on of Halesowen. Weal Mid- 
Linas la Lynn Margaret Crete, 
daunhtor or Mr & Mrs B. Crete 
or St Mo rvchi mdi. Tortjaar. •' 
LUCAS r hurtt.— On 18th July. 
1979. oi sr Marylebone register 
office. Trevor George, only son 
oT Frank amt Ada. Luca- of 
Melbourne. Australia to Eliza¬ 
beth Anne Fitunanj-lce. only 
ri.mfih.tor or Haw and Pamela 
Hum. Of MarylNjojw. London. 
NAlM. 


DEATHS 

BURTON.—On November lSUt. 

sodderdy at his home. AT. Maid s 
Causeway. Cambridge. H. M. 
Burton. M.A.iCanrabi. known 
universally as PhiKp. aged 87. 
Fun oral, Thursday. November 22. 
at ■> p.m . at Itlc Cam bridec 
Crenuiorlum. Huntingdon Rd. 

COMPTON.—On Novcjnber 17. 

peaerfudy at home. Phyllis, tor 
over 60 years, devoted nanny to 
the Johnston and Atkinson fam¬ 
ilies. 

COTTON —On Novetnber 1J- 
Caroline ScUna Jayne, aged 23. 
or Ellers lie House. Hawk hurst. 
Kent Beloved only daughter of 
Hugh and Cecilia and sister or 
Charles. Tragically in a car acci¬ 
dent. Funeral private. 

DAVIES —On November 16. 1979. 
-addenty bul peacefully In Lon¬ 
don Sieohanle Morton, beloved 
wife of Stanley Konneth, dearest 
mother of ChrtsUno and David 
and loving grandmother of Taran. 
Crrmailon will be private In Lon¬ 
don. a fanerai servlet will be 
held at Nans Cross Church. Ash¬ 
ford. County Wicklow. Ireland, 
an November 25 at 3 p.m. 

HENRIKS BH. ADOLPH KJAKTAN. 
nirnster at Law. on 11 th Novem¬ 
ber. aged BS. al his home In the 
Middle Temple. R.LP. Cremation 
at Islington Crematorium. High 
Road. East Finchley, at *3 nan., 
on Thursday. 22nd November. 

H1LLYARD.—On November ID. 
peacefully In hospital. Victor 
William Hugh, beloved husband, 
father and grand rather. Requiem 
mass ai Si Paul's Church. Chlp- 
Dcrfirid. Near Kings Langley. 
Hertfarriihlnu. on Thursday. Nov¬ 
ember 22. at 12 noon. 

HOOKER.—On January 20cb. after 
a sudden Illness. Arthur Joseph 
Hooker. aged 66- LovfnqLv 
remembered by his daughler 
Jsobei Moses and g rand-daughters, 
and by his brothers and a later. 
Arthur. OUver and Men 

HOLLINGSWORTH. BRUCF. lata 
of PonL SL. BW1. died at Baa- 
Stead. Surrey, on the 14Ui 
November. The funeral will bo 
al ID 10 a.m.. on ThUTMlay. 

22nd November, at South Lon¬ 
don Crematorium. 

HUGHE5-ONSLOW.-On 8 AtUll. 

pnacelully In hospital. Andrew 
George, verv much loved by 
Bel tv. James. Lla and Sarah, 
beloved son of Mrs Oliver 
Hnqhcs-Onslow. 

KENNEDY. JOHN iJACKt.-On 

13IK November, nged 54. alter 
accidental fall at (he Dally Tele- 
gr.tph. Insunlly. Loving husband 
of Pamela, much loved father of 
Geraldine and Ian and Vlvun. 
Invtng JackOack lo grand- 
rhlldism. io John. St. Karen and 
lo Sler and Caroline. Funeral 
at •'5 30. 21st November. Streal- 
ham Park Cemetery. Rowan 
Road. S.W 16. . 

KIMMiNS.—On NovembM- iStlt. 
1«79. at Somerset Nuffield Hos¬ 
pital. Taunton, after a short Hi¬ 
nes*. Q. Cen. Sir Brian Klmroias. 
K.B.E.. C.B.. aged BO years. 
Vary dear husband of Marlorv 
and greally loved by his chil¬ 
dren. Jennifer. Bridget and Mal¬ 
colm and his grandcfuldren. Fun¬ 
eral at Church of St. Pater and 
St. Paul. South Petherton. at *i 
p.m. on Wednesday. November 
2J9L No riowers. IT desired dona¬ 
tions to The Leukaemia Research 
F'tnd. 45 Gt. Ormond Street- 
London. W.C.i. Memorial service 
to be held later In London. 

LAWTON. — On 13 th November, 
peacefully. Gladys Helen iPer>. 
Much loved wife, mother and 
grandmother. Funeral at Randalls 
Pare Crematorium. LeaIhMhrad¬ 
on Thursday. a2nd hownbar « 
2 p.m. Family llowers only but 
if desired, donations to Mario 
Curie Foundation. c»o MUdand 
Rank. Hioh Street. Epsom 

LEIGH-BREESE.—On . November 
13th. 1979. Pcrclvkl Laurence 

Leiph- Preese. C.B. E' i Breesv». 
aped 82 years, of 1 East Avenue. 
Middleton on So*. Sussex, 
derated husbMtd of Mary, and 
much loved father of Jane. John, 
and Elizabeth. Funeral service al 
the Chichester Creraatorlinn. on 
Wednesday. November 21st. at 
12.313 p.m. No .Rower*, by 
TcouesL Donations. If desired, to 
Friends of St. Richard's Hos- 
piui. Chichester. West Susses- 




PERSONAL COLUMNS 


SKIING BARGAINS 
;.5tli JANUARY' , 


The Times Crossword Puzzle No 15,076 


ACROSS 

1 The won? character for a 
run on the motorway iS). 

5 This hag has change of heart 
in the madhouse (6>. 

10 Unlike Mrs Bardeli to be so 
disobliging! H5j. 

11 One who waits, not just in 
the parable i'7j. 

12 Officer without companions 
in the pass (7). 

13 One comparative^' punctual 
in the theatre bos ? (5). 

13 Some say it isn't a corrupt 
condition *51. 

IS A bird_ found in Upper 
Egypt fS). 

20 Wine sent out to prodigies 

tsi. 

23 It may thus enrage a Ion- 
churchman (7). 

25. Bar talc circulating In 
Canada f71. . .. 

26 Preserver of Lao dor’s first 

- love U51. 

21 Withdraw statement about 
hypocrisy (6). 

28 An newly densed for 
Hawker’s bishop isj. 

DOWN 

3 American eBc sounds sweet 

2 An dlarnuns figure posi¬ 
tioned by the tiller tQI- 

3. Army technicians’ right to 

' salvage (7). , , . , 

4 Wandering scholar in Cain s 

- land 151- . 

6 Major Dap perhaps- with 
display or rank distinction 
17). 


Rheumatism and Arthritis „ 
CIBUon. care of Mr 6. A. c 
Hotjera, 147 Palxttwlck Road 
Clew. 

POTTSR.—Qn Nonember , 11th, 

John Gonna Putter. ^M.B.E.. 
T.D.. of Lccs RCM., Charlbury. 
Funeral private. No I oilers, 
ploaw. Family nowors only bat 
donations may be ecni to *he 
Royal British Legion aancvoUmt 
Fond iGharlbory Branch!, e/o 
The Phanoacy. Charibtaty. 
Oxford. 

PRENTICE.—On November lbU* in 
faosalt&J. Constanco Mary, aged 
1Q1 y ears, ol Woodcote Grew** 


PI case scurf as much as you 
can i with s.a.c- U yon require 
receipt! » = 

The British Red Cross, Society' 
Kampomea Appeal.-Dept* h39. 




WINE AND DINE 


FOOD & WINE HAMPERS 


Wondcriul 91ft by Britain'* 
leading uacken, ol hamper*. 
Colour brochure on request. 

THE HAMPER PEOPLE 

14 STRI-'MPSHAW. 
NORWICH. 

NR 15 4AG 
Tel. 106051 715957 
TELEX 975565. 


UK HOLIDAYS 


1 week from only £991 

Tab* advaotbpe or - those fan- 
taalie redactions ! 

CHALETS—from only sw w. 
6r a 2nd wvafc. tor only - £55 
Ilf U « more pcoplo - book t ■ 

Siui , *OlB'i XI95 E275 

APARTaTESnSt^rve'd^S: ftW'l 
wpek. i. Ri-aTTvi 3' week* 
Vat • • ••._.' 

Asa V&lsnow . - 0310*1 

SWl € /ew vaaaades ai Christ* 
mas. Jtt u r y i cn u mfe.iu »nr t 

SKI SUPER3RAVEL 
22. Hens Place, LcmckHr 
• SW1X OEP 
Tel: 01-584 SOSO 

r “"SWS 

ARTA AJTO ATOL 322BC 


BUDGET HOLIDAYS 
. SUMMER ’80 

Boo It direct-with Bodprt • 
Holidays end save. OCsTs 
GREECE. GREEK ISLANDS 
CORFU Sc CRETE. hTiODES- 
CYPRUS. MALTA. SPAIN ft 
MAJORCA r'RbM S8A 
Earty Booking & Family 
■ • Redaction* • 

Save You Even More 
BROCHURE OUT NOW ' 
Plus Inclusive hoUdftyi to USA 
FROM £159 


RESISJA CARPETS LTD 

12ft wWc MeraMon- hmaij; 
WJiH; Siam resistant ««.. 
pardweerlne . in IP P** 1 * 1 
cnlcure 

. still only £3.45 pec,' 

. v-^-jsftnartLsarcL, 

AMo many «t& 

• oi*?7Sl‘;336S.'5 - 

48-HOUR FITTING . 
SERVICE 

London's ter****. 

stinuiare Of puId carpratng. 


08TAINA8LBS.—Wrf Obtain dtejj; 
obamaMc. TKbcw „»<*■, »Pgrt*"a- 
rvent*. theatre, tnctoanro wines 
and Rtigbr. 01-839 5363.' 


.WANTED 


REVEALS i 

t| 

FURNISHED LE r . 

Lam» setoensn of 
tHwt * rails bio in 
mid OCTUi ttWOW." 

habVkjos estate f \ 

: ~ T Haas Road, te fP. 4 

: ' 'Tal- 0L-5S9 14> ;> J4 




' Esdta-AemtU 

if* a -sobi trieMure^ t»Jaflt lo 

yon «Mi » V» anr etm vo 

gnk ft- . _ . ■* . ' • -t .. .- 

We otter a . spoctttMtf tMUas 
and management :&er«rv rfgUniy 
to Co** and buHnemnoo and 
metr famjtka in Jim ceatre] aPd 
aonlltipa iJmima. own. 


ioiu'Ljda. 


H H H 0 E 

ag e gnsgggsE Sterne 
g m n b -bi -b c 
I 3MWBH KIBaHE 
a b -h h h -no 

i m a n a a 

iib ^ 11 ?w ^e ja^r-j 
a asHBH 
a- ft b c ra n n 

aianCW EEHBHEffSEH 
•BBBfflBBI! 
' KdaOHldHU 


' Greet 1 r 


J)._: - 


IN MEMORIAM 

BOYLE. PROFESSOR JOHN 
ANDREW, who died suddenly 
19Ui Nov- 1978. Devoted hus¬ 
band end fathor. fnfcrrutiotiaJ 
scholar. ■ Remembered with .love. 
Remembered with fltaUtude. 

CABOT.—In memory of. George 
Blake Cabot. «bo would have 
been JO ycars V£J1 Wday. 

CAVE-BROWHE^AVG. T. B. Wing 

Coirnaandrr. C.B.E.. with 
thanksgiving and In proud 
m«norjr ul mv husband. Deep 
abiding love 51 - & 9._ 

CHICHESTER. JAM^ JOHN. - 1« 

dearest memory always. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

FRAQUELLI.—Rosa. Strtano and 
Stmonetta wish to acknowledge 
the cards. t«lers and irtcorarr.® 
of sympathy rccrived In their 
recent sad-bereavement, and the 
genera os Charity donation i sent 
to The Lo&gBc ot Friends. The 
Italian Hospital, Queen Souarc. 
London. W.C.I. A memorial sor- 
vtee win be hold on U5U> Nov¬ 
ember.' 11 a.m. at St. P«w» 
TtaUan Church. ClerkettweU Road. 
E.C.I. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 



.55 Westbourne Grove, 
London WZ ■ • 
Tel 01-221 7171 

Manchester DS1-256 7401 
Birmingham 021-652 6f-91 
Ctasgcw 041-221 799S . 
ATOL 890B 



SHORT LETS 


INSTANT FLATS. Chelsea. LUXUTT 
serviced. Mr Page 573 5453. 

CHRISTMAS LET.—A beautiful 
bouse available for Christinas 
week, sleeps 10/12. £50 p.P- Loo 
fires and Church balls Included. 
70 miles London, near M2.— 
0227 274050. 


HOLIDAYS AND VILLAS 


SKI ANDORRA! 
WITH YOUNG WORLD 
FROM £79 FOR A WEEK 

Duty-free Andorra costa lets. 
Cognac ta 17p a dDuhla 5 a 
4-course meal only C2.SO. Plus 
7 full days on the slopes, 
unlimited lift past £16.50 for 
7 days. British Instructors, no 
lift queues ft reliable snow. 
Still a fow placet Xmas St New 
Year tn hotel or chalet party. 
Phone or write tar brochure. 

YOUNG WORLD HOLIDAYS 
29 Queens Road, Brighton 
(0273) 23397 

ATOL782B AJTO 


irs MAGIC SKIING 
IN THE PRINCIPALITY 
OF ANDORRA FROM £89 

Fly British Airways io this - 
tiny Duty-Free Siaio with the 
host snow and skiing m the 
Pyrenees. Unbeatable value 
akl-pacVj and apr&s-ahl: Mod. 
sun; V centre hols.: unique 
Group 4 Super Saver Oder. 
SuJJ Xnui.N.Y. vacancies. 
Ring: 

01-937 B M06° ATCL^B AITO t 


SAVEWISE TRAVEL 


MALAGA 

PALMA 

IBIZA 


from £58 
Irani £57 
from £63 
from £6R 
from £67 


245 Cray's Inn Road 
London, WC1 
01-278 7641/2 

Member or (he Net gale group 
ol companies lAlr AgU.j 


JET TO GENEVA, Basle. Bcltlf. 
Zurich from only £69 return. 4 
ll.K. departure points.—Falcon 
Swiss Flights. 260 Fulham Road, 
London SWIO "EL. OX-551 2191. 
Manchester 061-831 7001. Glas¬ 
gow 041-204 0242. ABTA. ATOL 


BELLACLEN VILLA Holidays. Italy 
St France, Brochures: BeQagJen 
Ltd.. 861 Green Lines. London. 
N31. 01-360 9341 (AITO.* ATOL 
893Br. 


JO'BURC. NAIROBI. FAR EAST. 
Lowest possible costs.—G.T. Air 
Agents til-734 3212/3018.4308- 


CANARIES. PorisgaJ. Malta — 
C la dial or Air Agents.—01-754 
53X2/3018/4308. 


RELIABLE LOW COST 
FLIGHTS , 

TENERIFE FROM £69 
MALAGA FROM £49 
MALTA FROM £79 
are lust a few last minute 
winter ffighte. Now toottno 
summer 19TO fugbla to Matte. 
Malaga. Rome. AJtaune, 
Venlca. Naples. Faro, Athens. 
CortU. KerakHon. Grrnna. . 
Mahon. ' Mmt. 

Fur five brochure and further. 
Information telephone 

Rembrandt Travel Ltd. 

411 Lordship Lane 
London. N.17. 01-808 0540 

CAA Uevnsed ATOL 971B 


HEDONISM 
IN CORFU I : • 

Sun-tilled tbmtlese days and 
raretree eventnys are what ws 
oner In onr lmspoUl corners 
of Corfu. Me picked them care-' 
fnfly after spending every Spare 
moment foi the last seven, 
years on this beautiful Island, 
Rtng Belinda or Kale on 
SLOUGH 10755• 46377 for 
brochure or advice. 

Corfiot Holidays Ltd., 

3 Leigh Parr. Datchct. Slough 
SL5 9JP. Agt. ATOL 230B. 


* TOMORROW’S 
COLLECTORS ITEM 

Tho Biiwued Greek Island 
'■ brochure. 

TUI 01-351 2366 l34tim> 
for your copy. 

Summed Holidays 

455 Fidham Road SWIO. 
ABTA ATOL 582B 


UP, UP-AND AWAY 
TO JOHANNESBURG 

Other world wide destinations 
Include: DAR. SEYCHELLES. 

. MAURITIUS. _ BANGKOK. 
NAIROBI. TOKYO. SINGA¬ 
PORE BOMBAY. CAIRO, 
TEHRAN: ROME. AUSTRALIA. 
W. AFRICA and all European 

iZaj pimia. 

FLY FLAMINGO TRAVEL 
01-439 7751/2 
.76 Shaticubtiry Avc.. W.L, 
Ml. Saturdays 
. Atrtin* Agents 


GOLF HOUDAYS. MarbeDa. Mal¬ 
lorca. Algarve. Bermuda. Inc. 
Flights. Hotels or Apamnenu. 
-Self-drive car*. Green Free. 
Edward* Topootf. 01-908 41T.1 
124 hra. i. ABTA. ATOL 876B. 



LiPFRiEND & C 


KNlGHTtiHMOCM.-5i-bdrf.. R 

35 X: Si 

: MAVy AI R- ^bed-T 2 beUf ., 2 

recapt- g wU hom w fi«- Uic. 

m aid. 8200. . ■' 

KEW. DoUgbtfU S' Mdl. 3 
recept tioose .. overlooking 
-grwm." £176. 

WEMBLEY. 4; bed.. SAopt^ 
famltv house- near tube. ClOO.- 
W1MBCBIKJN. Wril ftnrdafiod 2. 
bod. fUt m ktrtuil i t a fter poei- 
ti on: £ 90: _ 

acton, s -hod.. - 2 roetpL ■' 
. family house. £75, 


• PICCADILLY. 3 bed., 
recopt., a both. Rat over 
ring park. £225. 

SWISS COTTACB. S ON 
. bSIh.. Aver Ur. apart 
. wtth tremendous charm, t 
.HAMPSTEAD CDN. S. N 
dev 3r bed- 2 wcept.. 
kjung^good. kitchen, iff! 

TWYFORD, 8IRKS. WeH 
ntotted Tudor house, 3*4 ? 
2 recepT.. a. bath. Fani 
value.R95.' 

. BAYSWATSR. 2 bad.. . fto 
super block. £95. 


5334 


7 Condescend to be like Ham¬ 
let, say (5). 

8 Unsuitable monument for 
Pebble Mill (81. 

9 Wizard' alternative to a 
cuppa, we hear? iSI. 

14 Circus tent, massive and 
liable to fall (3-5t. 

16 Meeting to compete Jn 
winter, perhaps (9). 

17 An old general, the Italian 
in die meat wagon (S). 

19 Girl eager to produce cloth 
17). 

21 Involve lude brother in 
tree-climbing (7). 

22 Fenner railway’s buffer car 
fare? (6). 

24 Some spicy nickname for 
Atltisthenes (3). 

25 His union has a name Cor 
fairness (5). 

Solution of Puzzle No 15,075 


Peter Rabbit 
spotted in 
Oxford Street 


Toecther^iHi 
Jeremy FWier. Mrs Tiggy- 
VVinkle. Miss Moppet, 

Squirrel N'uikin and many 
more ot Beatrix Potter's 
beloved characters. All 
brought beautifully tn life in 
Selindnei' Christ it iai Grotto. 

Bnng the children - 
they'll be entranced. It's a 
truly magical experience tor 
everyone who steps inside. 

And Father Chnsrmas is 
there ton, waiting io talk to all 
the younger v ishor?. 

’ The Christmas Grotto is 
up muhe Fourth Floor and 
it s entirely tree. 

Down one floor, on the 
Third, is one of the best toy. 
collections in town. 

, Traditional toys, newtiiids ot 
I Imv - in fan ever, thing from ; 
stocking tillers to the latest i 

eleccrooii; gadKciF. . 

'I'hclirottPafidihe 
1 To>'Department-capture al j 
the fun and excitement ol j 

Christmas, at SeUndges now. 

Selfridges 

O-dnrd Srert. t/Titlnn WlA lAB 

01*629 IJA \ 



• ■ SALE . 

of selected 

FABRICS ' 

■ at.’ 

COLEFAX & FOWLER 
THE CHINTZ . SHOP, r 
149, EBURY ST-, 'SW1 

• : from • _ • 

• . November 19th .. 

. For, TWO, WEEKS 


. ajawTiMiS'':.'..; • 1 

__ ..I'M ii 

PLAZA EKTATBS^4U'e have a tome 
ictDctioo at flats/haHoes in ctn- 
QgJ SvocL'Iong lets.— 

baker KT.* Dorset House. Lax. 3 
bod.. 2 bath. Avail, -sh on/long 
lorm rental £275 p.w.- 402 6514.1 

724 oeon.. • - 




FLY HIGH 

WINTER PRICES BEGIN 

PALMA £59.50 

MALAGA £58.50 

ALICANTE £54.50 

MUNICH £69.50 

NICE £94.50 

TENERIFE £80.50 

ATHENS £80-50 

NAPLES £71.50 

TURIN £69.50 

FARO £64.50 

BARCELONA 

£74.50 
ROME £73.50 

LANZAROTE 

£76.50 

01-6379664 
01-636 7317 

MIDAS, Walmar Hww 
29fi Reaem Street.* W.1 
ATOL 5S38 


FROM £59 • 

RETURN! 9 

Nov., Dec. and Winter to 9 
Spain, Greece. Canaries, S 
Italy.. Morocco, Portugal, .'Z 
Garmeoy. Swtoorland. ate.. Z 
also Johannesburg from £360 Z 
rattan, ■ -m 

JETUNE AIR AGENTS « 


NATHAN 

WILSONc 


ea rosslvpj hill 
HAMPSTEAD sv-j.w 

ai-7sa H6ni " 


Unbeatable low offers 
for November. 

ZURICH from £45 return 
GENEVA from £45 return 
PARIS from £35 return 
NICE from £79 return 
ATHENS from £75 return 
CRETE from £79 return 

Evroter* B>k« yed uHbear*Na 
«.hn in ettertet sad lcheduled 
flight* » ell Euraoeen aaaunerioiu. 
Don't tales chenev boot »>tt> 
a fully licensee and banned tour 
operator. 

'few. Aimer; C«*r. nmf. 

It Lower John St. London WI. 

017342041 

24hf ANSWtERING SERVICE 
AST A «Kl*W8 *. i 


. AHOREW MftfOH 

S CO. - ■ 

Our Funlahed* Lotting. Ddpart- 
itmnto m Chetaea and Holland 
.Park. nrr.:atfvfs» on .progeny. 
letting. 

We are - always looking - for 
lumisbed n*\to and luutsea ot the 
highest standard for our company 
and avorwas applicants. For- 
Tenants we have a selection of 
personally inspected luxury flata 
and houses—for downs plena 

telephone : • 

Chelsea Office-. 

01*584 4501 
Holland■ Park Office 
. 01*229 8874-. 


-FINEST-FURNISHED 
HOME-RENTALS* IN 
CENTRAL LONDON, 
SUBURBS & COUNTRY 

PEKEI>* 

THE BEST TENANTS 
FROM EMBASSIES, 
CORPORATIONS, ETC. 

PERBDS 

01-^1 1404 


atsstnED 

ADlIRTiStVe 

BATES 

£2.75 per line (niixU- 
nxanx i TinesJi ■- . 
£13^75 . per . single 
column -centimetre— . 

semi-display ( minimum. 

£16®:' per' ’ sinRle 

column ' centimetre—. 
gull dismay - ( minim um 
3 cmsl, 

on’ all cat^oiies. -a. 

cept: 

Motors, Property Under 
£30.000 aha . Weekend- - 
Shbparatmd—£1Q. per 

5.C.C. • '• 

Due to severe staff' 
shortages. Private- Ad* 
vertisers are requested' 
to send their advertise- : 
ments to: • 

.. The'Times '. - ■ ' 

dadoed Ads Dept., 
Boom N3K, • - 
New PrintlDg Hoase * 

' Square. 

Cray’s Um Boadi: • 
London. WCUf BEZ- 

For ang further . 
Classified inforniatibn . 
.’please 


Tlreo-yoa^old Tommy comes to 
ppnettf B^mardo's daynnrseafsa. 


11 1 '* - UJX'l 


Santa garoom a toy trata.lt was 
-bhiepl&stlc; with bigblackmeels 
n^miltonyplayed'. ’ 
■witti'ltrTlQ^taKEowahtiJewodd 
-fiw fliereBS of the afternodiL. 

•'. Atgrtng-it 0 raeiame,Tranmy^it 
12se train Deatiyaway In the toy ' 
aipboapd acdlisadsd fe the dooh 
Hhzdbeensolongsmee&nyone . 
bad fivek him aptesent, thatft toot 
■us’^ndnnteslB'arayincetemto 
trainwis-lfs to ieep, •'. / ' • 

- Jominy’a faihec wsOkedout 
d^titeeo months ago, learinf Ms 
-nw^iff wtth twomore children at. ; 
sctoaiaada&ahyyoun^epthatt 
Tommy. Shadoeahorbestto • 
manage.'but itirn’t easy., • ’ • 

Se^edaDy at Christinas. 

All year wundBanwjflo'attteg 
love and security to thousands oC ■ 
cfaHthm^Nertm day caieorntres, - 
nuraerie^schboteMpaw'; - .- .. 

‘hanriiraff pnri grtfl-pcri dentiifl htimnn. 

The arerour cMdrai need crate a 
gre^ deal ofmonsy. And, like.. 
everyone Ease, we want tohe able to 
^ve than souKtoing BKtraat. ••••-. 
Christmas; " 

Many of aeari-Dlia igmrqy'-get. 



' Bvesythiri&sonsenff hdps. 

Anri IE bdpfi eraumffatfyfr 
«wmanttopayiagul^j;Tba£ 
weoaiiclaim.b«itar,so avao 
you give is worth £L4S. 


be Saata Sir one of two offfiHmthiB 

yeai?£2 wlllhuy: scudtBy teddy, a* 

. pretty littla donor a toy train It will 
toy a skippingrape, iatoningbtx* 
sad sontBCEByoos* Oratoyoar, a 
stoy bookandajjgsawpuzsla - -. 


to help ns go raujariugfiJEdtil 
HteTonnpy. ■ 

7be tJTOl&aiSJBa; tfutir tHIdrm ST 
KvealBd.BoaatoaTttltWWseWSP* 1 

©DrBamartk 

DtBamardo'a, Tanners Lan 


| value of my 






sm ; ? 

01-9373311 
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